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P. 2, note firſt, I. 6, for ſhell of the ſea-hare, read ſhield of the fea-hiate. 
P. a2, 1. 6. from the bottom, for Ifiodorus, read Ihdorus, | 
P. 33, I. 4, for ſhores, read ſewers. 

P. 62, I. 10 from the bottom, for John-Rentmann, read John Kentmann. 
P. 69, laftline, for king of Lybia, read king of Lebæa. 

P. 177, J. 2 from the bottom, for Kind of cork, read kind of oak. 
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INVENTIONS. 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


Tuosx round calcareous “ excreſcences found 
both in the bodies and ſhells of ſeveral kinds of 
ſhell- 


* It was becauſe pearls are calcareous that Cleopatra was able 
to diſſolve hers in vinegar, and by theſe means to gain a bet from 
her lover, as we are told by Pliny, lib. ix. cap. 35, and Macros 
bius, Saturn, lib, ii. cap. 13. She muſt, however, have employ- 
ed ſtronger vinegar than that which we uſe for our tables, as the 
pearls, on account of their hardneſs and their natural enamel, can» 
not be eafily diſſolved by a weak acid. Nature has ſecured the 
teeth of animals againſt the effects of acids, by an enamel cover- 
ing of the like kind; but if this enamel happen to be injured only 
in one ſmall place, the teeth ſoon ſpoil and rot. Cleopatra pers 
haps broke and pounded the pearls; and it is probable that ſhe 
afterwards diluted the vinegar with water, that ſhe might be 


able to drink it; though diſſolved calx deſtroys acids and renders 
vo. 11. B | | 


them 
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ſhell-fiſh “, have been uſed as ornaments ſince the 
earlieſt ages T. Their elegant blueiſh luſtre, oc- 
caſioned by the enamel with which they are co- 
vered, hath raiſed them to a high value; and this 
they have always retained on account of their 
ſcarcity and the expence ariſing from the laborious 
manner in which they are collected. By the in- 
creaſe of luxury among the European nations, the 
uſe of pearls has become more common ; and in 
Pliny's time they were worn by the wives of the 
inferior public officers, in order that they might 
vie in the coſtlineſs of their dreſs with ladies of the 
firſt rank. It is probable, therefore, that methods 
were early invented to occaſion or haſten the for- 


them imperceptible to the tongue. We are told that the diſſi- 
pated Clodius gave to each of his gueſts a pearl diſſolved in vine- 
gar to drink: ut caperiretur in gloria palali, ſays Pliny, quid ſa» 
ferent margarite ; atque ut mire placuere, ne ſolus hoc ſciret,  fingulos 
uniones convivis abſorbendos dedit. Horace, lib. ii. ſat. 3, ſays the 
ſame. Caligula, alſo, margaritas pretigſſſimast aceto liquefattas ſor- 
bebat. Suct. cap. 3]. That pearls are ſoluble in vinegar is re- 
marked in Pauſanias, b. viii. ch. 18, and Vitruvius, b. viii. ch. 3. 
* That pearls are not peculiar to one kind of ſhell-fiſh, as 
many believe, was known to Pliny, who ſays, quo apparet, non uno 
conche genere naſci. I have a number of very good pearls which 
were found by my brother in Colcheſter oyſters. It is more 
worthy of remark, and leſs known, that real pearls are found under 
the ſhell of the ſea-hare (Aplyſia), as has been obſerved by Bo- 
hadſch in his book De animalibus marinis, Dreſdæ 1761, 4to. 
P- 39- 
1 In the time of Job pearls were accounted to be of great va- 
lue. Job, chap, xxviii. v. 18. 
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mation of pearls: and as at preſent thoſe who 
cannot afford to purchaſe gold, jewels and porce- 
lain, uſe in their ſtead pinchbeck, artificial gems 
and ſtone-ware; ſo methods were fallen upon to 
# make artificial pearls. 


The art of forcing ſhel!-iſh to produce pearls 
was known, in the firſt centuries of the Chriſtian 
æra, to the inhabitants of the coaſts of the Red-ſea, 
as we are told by the philoſopher Apollonius, who 
thought that circumſtance worthy of particular no- 
tice. The Indians dived into the ſea, after they 
had rendered it calm, and perhaps clearer, by 
pouring oil into it. They then enticed the fiſh 
by means of ſome bait to open their ſhells; and 
2X baving pricked them with a ſharp- pointed inftru- 
ment, received the liquor that flowed from them 
in ſmall holes made in an iron veſſel, in which they 
hardened into real pearls *. Olearius ſays, that 

this 


* Phileftrat. in Vita Apollon. lib. iii. cap. 57. edit. Olearii, 
p- 139. I ſhall here give the tranſlation of the paſſage, as 
amended by Conrade Geſner in his Hif. nat. lib. iv. p. 634, 
becauſe it is more correct than that of Olearius. Dignum 
exiſtimavi quæ de altero margaritarum genere (arte facto ſci- 
licet) traduntur nor prætermittere, quandoquidem nec ipſi Apol- 
lonio res viſa eſt levis, ſed auditu jucunda, et mirabilium om- 
nium mirabiliſſima. Nam, qua parte inſula pelagus reſpicit, 
immenſa eſt maris altitudo; fert autem oſtreum in teſta alba, 
quadam pinguedine referta. Lapidem autem nullum producit. 
Inde maris tranquillitatem obſervant, et aquæ ſuperſic em etiam 
ipfi olei infuſione levigant. Tum ad oftrea capienda ingredi- 

B 2 tur 
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this account is to be found in no other author : but 
it has at leaft been copied by Tzetzes, whoſe words 
may in ſome meaſure ſerve as an explanation“. 


We are as yet too little acquainted with ſhell-fiſh 
to be able to determine with certainty, how much 
truth there really may be in this relation : but we 
have great reaſon to conjecture from it that the 
people who lived on the borders of the Red-ſea 


tur aliquis, ita inftlrutus paratuſque ſicut qui ſpongias colli- 
gunt. Eſt autem ei ferreus later (on\u9; 012upe) et alabaſtrum 
unguenti; atque ita prope oſtrea conſidens Indus unguento quaſi 
eſca ad fallendum utitur. Namque illo perfuſa oſtrea ſeſe ape- 
rientia ĩnebriantur. Tunc ferreo ſtylo (rr perforata quaſi 
ſaniem quandam emittunt. Hanc venator ferreo latere (73:3) 
excipit, qui in varias multipliceſque formas concavatus eſt. Ea 
vero poſtmodum ſanies lapideſcit, atque in modum naturalis mar- 
garitz albus ille ſanguis obdureſcit. Et hzc eſt quæ ex Rubro 
Mari colligitur margarita, Huic autem venationis generi etiam 
Arabes intendunt, ex oppoſito maris habitantes, But what is 
ferreus later? Geſner quotes from Giſb. Longolius? editien of 
Philoſtratus the following explanation, which Olearius ought not 
to have omitted: h o9ngz, non xd dae, ut interpres legiſſe 
videtur. Eſt autem ie, ut quidam dicunt, ſcalpellum quo 
czmentarii utuntur ad æquandam et poliendam laterum ſcabri- 


— = 6 
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ciem, vel, ut alii interpretantur, Noni, id eſt pugio major et qua- j 


dratus inftar trabis. Alii aſſerculum eſſe putant, vel tabulam 
qua mulieres lanam vellentes utuntur. « 


bo Uniones alios TUTWT2UG, alios X#1poroinTey; vocant. Priores 
ſic fiunt : ingreditur aliquis (mare) cum veru et typario (inſtru- 
mento aut vaſculo) ferreo, idoneo ad ſpeciem rotundam marga- 
ritis conciliandam, Hoc proxime concham poſito, oftreum 
(carnem animantis) veru pungit; fluit e vulnere ſanies, quæ vaſ- 
culi formulis excepta denſataque margari ; ita fit. Taetzes vari- 
prum, lib. ii. ſegm. 373. | 


were 
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were then acquainted with a method of forcing 
ſhell-fiſh to produce pearls; and as the arts in ge- 
nerat of the ancient Indians have been preſerved 
without much variation, the proceſs employed by 
the Chineſe at preſent, to cauſe a certain kind of 
muſcles to form pearls, ſeems to confirm the ac- 
count given by Philoſtratus. In the beginning of 
ſummer, at the time when the muſcles repair to 
the ſurface of the water and open their ſhells, five 
or ſix ſmall beads, made of mother-of-pearl, and 
ſtrung on a thread, are thrown into each of them. 
At the end of a year, when the muſcles are drawn 
up and opened, the beads are found covered with 
a pearly cruſt, in ſuch a manner that they have a 
perfect reſemblance to real pearls. The truth of 
this information cannot be doubted, though ſome 
experiments made in Bohemia for the ſame pur- 
poſe were not attended with ſucceſs *. It has been. 
confirmed by various perſons +, and it is very 
probable that ſome operations and ſecrets, without 
which the proceſs would prove fruitleſs even in 


* See Dr. Joh. Mayer's Bemerkungen, in the fourth part of 
Abhandlungen einer privatgeſelſchaſt in Böbmen, p. 165. 

+ Abhandlungen der Schwediſchen akadem. der wifſenſchaf- 
ten, vol. xxxiv. p. 89. The author of the paper alluded to had a 
muſcle with ſuch artificial pearls, which had been brought from 
China. It was a mytilus cygneus, the ſwan-muſcle, or great horſe- 
muſcle. Mention is made alſo in Hiftoire de Pacademie des ſei- 
ences de Paris, annee 1769, of a ſtone covered with a pearly 
ſubſtance which was found in a muſcle. 


4: China, 
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China, may be unknown to the Europeans. Be- 
ſides, many obſervations are known which ſeem to 
ſhew the poſſibility of ſuch an effect being pro- 
duced. Profeſſor Fabricius ſays, that he ſaw in 
the poſſeſſion of Sir Joſeph Banks, at London, 
large chame *, brought from China, in which there 
were ſeveral bits of iron wire, incruſted with a {ub- 
ſtance of a perfect pearly nature +. Theſe bits of 
wire, he ſaid, had been ſharp, and it appeared as if 
the mulcles, to ſecure themſelves againſt the points 
of the wire, had covered them with this ſubſtance, 
by which means they had been rendered blunt. 
May not therefore the proceſs employed by the an- 
cients be ſtill practiſed ? And may not thefe bits of 
wire have been the ſame as thoſe ſpikes uſed by 
the people in the neighbourkood of the Red-ſea for 
pricking muſcles, and which perhaps flipped from 
the hands of the Chineſe workmen and remained 
in the animals ? - - 


The invention therefore of Linnzus cannot be 
called altogether new. That great man inform- 
ed the king and council in the year 1761, that he 
had diſcovered an art by which muſcles might be 
made to produce pearls, and he offered to diſcloſe 
the method for the benefit of the kingdom. This 
however was not done, but he diſpoſed of his ſecret 


*. A kind of muſcle-ſhclls, of which there are a great varicty. 
TaAxs. 


+ J. C. Fabricius Briefe aus London. Deſſau 1784, vo. 


P- 104. 
, to 
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td one Bagge, a merchant at Gottemburg, for the 
Z ſam of eighteen thouſand copper dollars, which 
make about five hundred ducats. In the year 
1789, the heirs of this merchant wiſhed to ſell to 
the higheſt bidder the fealed-up receipt x: but 
whether the paper was purchaſed, or who bought 
it, I do not know ; for profeſſor Retzius at Lund, 
of whom I enquired reſpecting it, could not inform 
me +. In the year 1763, it was ſaid in the Ger- 
man newſpapers, that Linnæus was ennobled on 
account of this diſcovery, and that he bore a pearl 
in his coat of arms ; but both theſe affertions are 
falſe, though profeſſor Fabricius conjectures that 
the firſt may be true 4. Linnæus received his pa- 
tent of nobility, which, together with his arms, I 
have ſeen, in the year 1756, conſequently long be- 
fore he ſaid any thing reſpecting that diſcovery, of 
which the patent does not make the leaſt mention. 
What in his arms has been taken for a pearl, is an 
egg, by which Mr. Tilas, whoſe buſineſs it then 
was to blazon the arms of ennobled families, meant 
to repreſent all nature, after the manner of the an- 
cient Egyptians. The arms are divided into three 
fields, each of which, by the colour which forms 


see Schlozer's Briefwechſel, number 40. p. 251. 


+ Dr. Stover, in his Life of Linnzus, vol. i. p. 360, ſays that 
the manuſcript containing this ſecret is in the poſſeſſion of Dr. 
J. E. Smith at London. TRAxs. 


In his Letters, p. 104. The ſame account is given in Schre« 
ber's Sammlung za den bkonomiſchen wwiſſenſchaften, vol. x. p. 353. 
| B 4 the 
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the ground, expreſſes one of the kingdoms of 
nature; the red ſignifying the animal, and the 
green the vegetable, &c. Over the helmet, by 
way of creſt, is placed the linnea ; that beautiful 
little moth the pbalæna linneella, ſhining with its 
filvery colours, is diſplayed around the border in- 
ſtead of feſtoons ; and below 1s the following motto, 
Famam extendere faftis. Linnæus once ſhewed me, 
among his collection of ſhells, a ſmall box filled 
with pearls, and ſaid, Hos uniones confeci artificio meo; 
funt tantum quinque amorum, et tamen lam magni. 
«© Theſe pearls I made by my art, and though fo 
large they are only five years old.” They were 
depoſited near the ma margaritifera, from which 
moſt of the Swediſh pearls are procured ; and the 
ſon, who was however not acquainted with his fa- 
thei's ſecret, ſaid the experiments were made only 
on this kind of muſcle, though Linnzus himſelf 
aſſured me that they would ſucceed on all kinds. 
conjecture that Linnzus alluded to this art in 
his writings ſo early as the year 1746, or long be- 
fore he ever thought of keeping it a ſecret. The 


* This plant, named after the father of botany, grows in Swiſſer- 
land, Siberia and Canada, but particularly in Norway and Swe- 
den, in ſhady places amidſt the thick woods. The flowers, which 
appear in June and July, are ſhaped like a bell, white without, 
red in the inſide, and ſomewhat hairy. They have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, eſpecially in the evening. In Tronhiem and the 
neighbouring parts they are drunk as tea for medicinal purpoſes. 
Trans: 
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of paſſage I mean is in the ſixth edition of his Gema 


* Y nature, where he ſays : Margarita. Teſte excreſcentia 
by 2 latere interiore, dum exterius latus per feratur ®. 'F once 
* told bim that I had diſcovered his ſecret in his own 
ts works; but he ſeemed to be diſpleaſed, did not en- 
1. agauire after the paſſage, and changed the diſcourſe. 
o, i That pearls are produced when the ſhells have 
e, been pierced or 1njured in a certain manner, 1s 
"38 highly probable, and has been in modern times 
; cotten remarked +, It appears alſo, that the animal 
; has the power of ſometimes filling up ſuch open- 

ings with a calcareous ſubſtance, which it depoſits 


in them. This ſubſtance aſſumes the figure of the 
orifice, and the animal particles it contains give it 
its brightneſs and luſtre 1. Pearl-fiſhers have 
long known that muſcles, the ſhells of which are 


olence, commonly contain pearls, though they are 


are not obſerved ||. I am perfectly aware that 


* Pearl. An excreſcence on the inſide of a ſhell when the 
outer fide has been perforated. 


| + See Chemnitz's theory of the origin of pearls, in the Be- 
ſchiftigungen der Berliniſchen Naturforſchenden Geſelſchaft, i. 
p- 348. 

t The animal part ſhews itſelf in diſtillation by a volatile al- 
kali, and an oil ſomewhat inflammable. See Neumanns Chemie, 
von Keſſel herauſgegeben, vol. iii. p. 142. 


Abhandlungen der Schwed. Akadem, vol, iv. p. 245, and 
xxi. p. 142. 


experiments 


rough and irregular, or which exhibit marks of vi- 


found alſo in others in which the ſame appearances ' 
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experiments which*ſome have made by piercing 
the ſhells of muſcles, have been unſucceſsful * ; 
but this does not prove that it is impoſſible to pro- 
cure pearls in that manner, Thofe who made 
them did not perhaps pierce the proper part of the 
ſhell ; perhaps they made the orifice ſo large that it 
weakened the animal; and they may not have 
choſen the propereſt ſeaſon of the year. The 
ſtrongeſt objection, however, which can be made on 
this ſubject, is the undeniable truth that the proper 
valuable pearls are not found adhering to the ſhell, 
but in the body only; and that therefore thoſe cal- 
careous balls which fill up holes, cannot be perfect 
pearls. But from the words of Linnæus above 
quoted, I am Jed to conjecture, that he only made 
a hole in the ſhell without piercing it quite through. 
Linnæus alſo may have done fome injury to the ani- 
mal itſelf when it opened its ſhell ; for it is certain 
that teſtaceous animals are ſtrong- lived, and can ea⸗ 
fily ſuſtain any violence. It appears by the Tranſ- 
actions of the Swediſh Academy, that ſome have 
been of opinion that ſhell-fiſh might be made to 
produce pearls by a pariicular kind of nouriſh- 
ment; and Liſter + thinks that theſe excreſcences 
would be more abundant, were the mulcles placed 
in water impregnated with calcareous matter ; but 


* Fabricius, in his Letters, p. 105, mentions ſuch an experi- 
ment, which was however continued only for a year. 


+ Exercitatio anatomica de cochleis, Londiui 1694, p. 183. 


profeſſor 
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profeſſor Linnæus ſeems certain that his father em- 
ployed none of theſe methods. 


Under the name of falſe or: artificial pearls are 
underſtood at preſent ſmall beads fo prepared by 
art as to approach very near to real pearls in ſhape, 
luſtre, colour and poliſh. It appears that in Pliny's 
time ſuch were not known, elſe he certainly would 
have mentioned them. The invention was not 
ealy, and this difficulty to imitate pearls has con- 
tributed, with the reaſons before mentioned, to 
keep up their value. It would ſeem that at firſt 
hopes were entertained of finding a method to make 
large pearls from ſmall or broken ones. Tzetzes 
ſpeaks of this imagined art*, and receipts for that 
purpoſe have been ſtill retained in various books, 
where they fill up room and amule the ignorant ; 
for it is hardly poſſible to give to the pulveriſed 
calcareous matter ſufficient hardneſs, and that luſtre 
which belongs only to the ſurface of real pearls, and 
which, when theſe are deſtroyed, is irrecoverably 
loſt, More ingenious was the 1dea of making 
pearl-coloured glaſs beads of that kind called mar- 
garitini  ; but it excites no wonder that this was 
not done earlier, though the art of making colour- 
ed glaſs is very old; for opal colours are obtained 
only by a ſkilful proceſs and the addition of putty, 


* Arte autem fic parant : e parvis margaritis comminutis alias 
majores in orbem effingunt. Tæetzes, ut ſupra. 
+ This manner of preparing margaritini may be ſeen in my 
Anleitung zur technologie, p. 307. f 
| bone- 
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bone-aſhes, and other ſubſtances, with which ex- 
periments cannot be ſo eaſily made upon glaſs as 
with iron. Still earlier was the invention of mak- 
ing hollow glaſs beads, which were incruſted on the 
inſide with a pearl-coloured varniſh, This method 
was firſt purſued, as far as I have been able to 
learn, by ſome artiſts at Murano ; but their inven- 
tion feems to have been conſidered by the govern- 
ment as too fraudulent, and was therefore prohi- 
bited, as we are told by Franciſcus Maſſarius, who 
lived in the beginning of the ſixteenth century at 
Venice, and muſt therefore have had an opportu- 
nity of knowing the truth of this circumſtance “. 
Some ſay that an amalgam of quickſilver was uſed 
for theſe pearls; and if that was the caſe, the object 
of the Venetian prohibition was rather of a medi- 
cinal nature. After this, ſmall balls of wax or 
gum were covered with a pearl-coloured enamel. 
Theſe were praiſed on account of their luſtre ; bur 
as their beauty was deſtroyed by moiſture, they 
did not continue long in uſe 1. A French bead- 

maker, 


* Tempore meo Murianenſes vitrearii uniones adulterabant. 
Primum uniones vitreos vacuos, fed tranſlucidos faciebant, deinde 
materia implebant qua ſplendidi et unionum coloris redderentur, 
in tantum ut vix a veris unionibus diſcerni poſſent. Quapropter 
fuerunt decemvirorum decreto vetiti. Fran. Maſſarii, Veneti, in 
nonum Plinii de naturali hifloria librum caftigationes et annotationes, . 
Baſileæ 1537, 4to. cap. 35. 

+ Alios ſpes lucri mentita eſt candidos et nitentes; et ſi qui 
alũ homines non inexpertos fallent, erunt hi. Ex gummi quo- 

dam 
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maker, however, named Jaquin, at length found 
out the manner of preparing the glaſs pearls uſed 
at preſent, which excell all others, and which ap- 
proach as near to nature as poſſible, without being 
too expenſive. 


Jaquin once obſerved, at his eſtate near Paſſy, 
that when thoſe ſmall fiſh called ables or ablettes 
were waſhed, the water was filled with fine filver- 
coloured particles. He ſuffered this water there- 
fore to ſtand for ſome time, and obtained from it 
a ſediment which had the Juſtre of the moſt beau- 
tiful pearls; and which on that account led him to 
the attempt of making pearls from it *. He 


ſcraped off the ſcales of the fiſh, and called the foft 


ſhining powder, which was extended in the water, 
eſſence of pearl, or eſſence d'orient . At firſt he 
covered with it ſmall beads made of gypſum, or 


dam genere et miſtura quadam candida coagulant, formantque, 
ut minus perſentiatur fraus, elenchi plerumque figura. Cum pri- 
mum tales viderem, aſtu aliquo dolum tentare non occurrebat. 
Aſtute tamen indagari poſſe exiſtimo, fi humidis digitis quan- 
tum permiſſum eſt contrectentur, ut aliquis gummi lentor, qui 


fraudem arguat, percipiatur. Mercati Meſallotheca, p. 211. 


* Theſe ſilver · coloured particles were examined by n 


who gave a deſcription of them in Hiſtoire de] academie, annee 


1716, p. 229. They are found alſo in the ſtomach and inteſtines 
of thoſe fiſh, 


+ By the word 4 it appears the the artiſt had in his 
yiew eaſtern pearls, , 
- hardened - 
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hardened paſte ; and, as every thing new, patti- 
cularly in France, is eagerly fought after, this in- 
vention was greatly admired and commended. 
The ladies, however, for whoſe uſe it was chiefly 
intended, ſoon found that it did not entirely an- 
{wer their expectations. They were diſpleaſed be- 
cauſe this pearly coat, when expoſed to heat, ſepa- 
rated from the beads, adhered to the ſkin, and gave 
it a brightneſs which they did not wiſh, They 
propoſed themſelves, that ſmall hollow glaſs beads 
might be covered, in the inſide, in the ſame man- 
ner as mirrors are ſilvered, with the eſſence of pear]; 
md thus was brought to perfection an art of which 
the following account will enable the reader to 
form ſome idea. 


Of a kind of glaſs eaſy to be melted, and made 
ſometimes a little blueiſh or dark, lender tubes are 
prepared, which are called giraſils x. From theſe 
the artiſt blows, by means of a lamp, as many 
ſmall hollow globules as he may have occaſion for. 
One workman can in a day blow ſix thouſand ; 
but when they are required to be extremely beau- 
tiful, only twelve or fifteen hundred; and that they 
may have a greater reſemblance to nature, he gives 


* Giraſel. This word, which is wanting in moſt dictiona- 
ries, ſignifies opal, and ſometimes that ſtone called cat's- eye, 
filex catophthalinus, ꝑſcudapalus, &c, Couleur de giraſo] is applied 
to ſemi-tranſparent milk-white porcelain, 


them 
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them ſometimes blemiſhes, like thoſe generally 
obſerved in real pearls. They are made of all 
figures ; ſome ſhaped like a pear, others like an 
olive, and ſome that may be conſidered as cogzes 


de perles*. To overlay theſe thin glaſs bubbles he 


* Coques de perles are flat on one fide, and are uſed for orna- 
ments, one ſide of which only is ſeen, By Pliny they are called 
phyſemata. Artificial pearls of this kind have, for ſqme time 
paſt, been employed in making ear- rings. Our toymen, after 
the French, give theſe pearls the name of perles cogues; but the 
following account of Pouget in Traits des pierres precieuſes et de la 
maniere de les employer en parure, Paris 1762, 2 vol. quarto, 1. 
p- 20, makes me dubious reſpecting them. La coque 
perle,“ ſays he, © 1s not formed in a pearl-ſhelllike the pearl; it 
is procured from a kind of ſnail found only in the Eaſt-Indies. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of them. Ihe ſhell of this animal is 
ſawn in two, and one coqze only can be obtained from each. The 
coques are very ſmall, and one is obliged to fill them with tears 
of maſtic to give them a body, before they can be employed. 
This beautiful ſnail is found generally in the ſea, and ſometimes 
on the ſhore.” May not Pouget here mean that kind of ſnail 
which others call bzrgear, the ſhells of which are, in commerce, 
known by the French under the name of bzrgaudines *—Should 
that be the caſe, the animal meant would be the nautilus pomty- 
lius, as may be concluded from Hiftoire des Antill:s, par Du Ter- 
tre, Paris 1667, 3 vol, quarto, ii. p. 239. For the author ſays, C' 
de leur coque que les ouvriers en nacre tirent cette belle nacre qu'il ap- 
pellent la burgandine, plus eflimee que la nacre de perle. Irregular 
pearls are called barogues, or Scotch pearls, becauſe abundance 
of ſuch were once found at Perth in Scotland. See Phyſical. 
okon. biblioth. iii. p. 244. Some years ago artificial pearls of an 
unnatural ſize, called Scotch peails, were for a little time in fa- 
ſhion, 


mixes 


| 
| 
' 
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mixes the pearl eſſence with melted iſinglaſs; and 
the more of the former he uſes, theſe pearls become 
the more beautiful and more valuable, This var- 
niſh, when heated, he blows into each globule with 
a fine glaſs pipe, and ſpreads it over the whole in- 
ternal ſurface, by ſhaking the pearls thus prepared 
in a veſſel placed over the table where he is at 
work, and which he puts in motion by his foot, 
until the varniſh is equally diffuſed all over the inſide 
of them, and becomes dry. Sometimes he adds to 
the eſſence ſome red, yellow, or blue colour; but 
as this is a deviation from nature, it is not account- 
ed a beauty. To give theſe tender glaſs globules 
more firmneſs and ſtrength, they are filled with 
white wax. They are then bored through with 
a needle, and threaded in ſtrings for ſale. The 
holes in the finer ſort, however, are firſt lined with 
thin paper, that the thread may not adhere to the 
wax“. ö 


The name able, or ablette, is given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of filh ; but that which produces the pearl - 
eſſence is the ꝙprinus alburnus, called in Engliſh 


* A complete account of the art of making glaſs pearls is 
erntained in a book, which 1 have however not ſeen, entitled, 
DL Art dimiter les perles fines, par M. V arenne de Beoft, correſpon- 
dant de P Acadtmie Royale. An extract from it may be found in 
Didionnaire des arts et metiers, par M. Joubert, iii. p. 370. 
See alſo the articles perle and able in the Encyclopddie, i. p. 29 z 
Sil. p. 382. 

5 the 
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the bleak. Profeſſor Hermann, at Straſburg, was 
ſo kind as to ſend me one of theſe filh, which was 
X caught there for the purpoſe of making pearl-eſ- 
2X ſence, and which was dried ſo carefully that the 
ſpecies could with certainty be diſtinguiſhed. It 
correſponded exactly with the figure given in Du- 
hamel “, which has almoſt a perfect reſemblance 
to that given by Schoneveld +. May not the al- 
zurnus mentioned by Auſonius | among the in- 
habitants of the Moſelle, be the ſame? At any 
rate, the bleak is to be found only in freſh water; 
and on account of its voracity bites readily at the 
hook. It is caught for the uſe of the French ma- 
nufacturers in the Seine, the Loire, the Saone, the 
Rhine , and ſeveral other rivers. To obtain a pound 
of ſcales above 4000 fiſh are neceſſary; and theſe do 
not produce four ounces of pearl effence ; ſo that 
from eighteen. to twenty thouſand are requiſite 
to have a pound of it. In the Chalonnois, the 


* Traite générale des peſches, par, i, ſuite de la troifieme ſee- 
tion, p. 493. tab. 23, fig. 1 et 2. 


+ Ichthyologia, auctore St. a Schonevelde, Hamburgi 1624, | 
4to. p. 12, tab. 1, fig. 2, albula. 


{ Quis non et virides volgi ſolatia tincas 
- Norit,et alburnos przdam puerilibus hamis ? 
Auſon. Moſel. ver. 126. 


In the Almanach d: Straſburg for 1 780, p. 76, among the 

commodities ſold there were, Des ecailles d'ablettes dont on tire 

I'efſence "orient employee pour les fauſſes perles. 

VOL, 11. C fiſhermen 
5 | 
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fiſhermen get for a pound of waſhed ſcales fifteen, E 


eighteen, and twenty-five livres. The fiſh, which 
are four inches in length, and which have not a 
very good taſte, are ſold at a cheap rate, after their 
ſcales have been ſcraped off. At St. John de 
Maize], or Mezel, in the Chalonnois, there is a ma- 3 
nufactory in which 10,000 pearls are made daily *, I 


The firſt makers of theſe pearls muſt have la- 1 


boured under a very great inconvenience, as 


they were acquainted with no method of preſerving 


the fiſhy particles for any time. They were 
' obliged to uſe the eſſence immediately, becauſe it 
| ſoon putrefied, and contracted an intolerable ſtench. 


The great conſumption, however, required that 
the ſcales ſhould be brought from diſtant pro- 
vinces. Attempts were made to preſerve them in C 
ſpirit of wine or brandy ; but the acid of theſe y 


liquors corroded the particles, deftroyed their 


luſtre, and left them only a dull white colour. In 


the like manner brandy ſpoiled a real pearl, which, 
with the animal and the ſhell (ma#ra lutraria ), 


was ſent to me by Dr. Taube, at Zell, It was, 
therefore, a very important difcovery for this art 
that theſe animal particles can be kept for a long 
time in volatile alkali, which is now alone uſed, 


* Deſcription hiſtorique et topographique du duche de Bour- 


| gogne, par M. Courtepte, tom. iv. A Dijon 1779. 8vo. 


3 


and 
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and which perhaps could be uſed for many other 
purpoſes of the like kind *. 


That the inventor of theſe pearls was called Ja- 
X quin, and that he was a bead-maker at Paris, all 
agree; but the time of the invention ſeems to be 
1 uncertain, Some ſay that it belongs to the reign 
of Henry IV +; and Reaumur mentions the year 
1656. Theſe pearls, however, in the year 1686, 
XX when Jaquin had an aſſiſtant named Breton, muſt 
not have been very common; for we are told in 
= the Mercure galant of that year, that a marquis poſ- 
1 ſeſſed of very little property, who was enamoured 
of a lady, gained her affections and carried his 
point by preſenting her with a ſtring of them, 
which coſt only three louis; and which ſhe, con- 
ſidering them as real ones, valued at 20,000 francs. 
The ſervant who put the marquis on this ſtratagem, 
declared that theſe pearls withſtood heat and the 
moiſture occaſioned by perſpiration; that they 
were not eaſily ſcratched, had almoſt the ſame 
weight as real ones, and that the perſon who ſold 
them warranted their durability in writing. Jew- 
ellers and pawabrokers have, therefore, been often 
deceived by them. Jaquin's heirs till continue 


* See Sages Chemiſche unterſuchung einiger mineralien, 
p. 82, | 
+ Traits des pierres precieuſes et de la maniere de les ems 
pleyer en parure, Par Pouget. Paris 1762. 4to, i. p. 19. 
C 2 this 
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this buſineſs, and have a conſiderable manufaftory 

au Rue de petit lion at Paris ; but that great quanti- Y * 
ty of glaſs pearls worn at preſent have not, per- I 
haps, all come from France. It is not improba- 
ble that ſome may be made in the Netherlands and 
Germany; for the fiſh are not ſcarce in either of 
theſe countries, and the art is now well known *. b 


PAVING OF STREETS. 


The moſt beneficial regulations of police, 
which we have inherited from our anceſtors, are, WV 
at preſent, conſidered to be ſo indiſpenſable or ne- 
ceflary, that many people imagine they muſt at all 
times have exiſted. If one, however, takes the 9 
trouble to inquire into the antiquity of theſe regu- 3 
lations, it will be found that the greater part of 
them are new, and that they were unknown to the 
largeſt and moſt magnificent cities of ancient 
times. Among theſe are poſts +, the night · watch, 


* We are informed, in Acta ſocictatis Upſalienſis, 1741, to. 
P- 75, that theſe fiſh are caught in Holland, where they are 
called alphenaer and toning van aſterling. | 


+ I reckon the poſt among police regulations, to which its ob- 
ject originally belonged, as well as that of the coining of mo- 
- ney ; though in the courſe of time it has been made a produc- 
tive ſource of revenue, by which it has been rendered burden- 
ſome to the public, while its utility bas been leſſened. 


I hackney 
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ry = 
«| 3 packney coaches, and, beſides many others, the 
- ns of ſtreets. 
er- | 
Several cities, indeed, had paved ſtreets before 
Ine beginning. of the chriſtian æra; but thoſe 
*$» hich are at preſent the ornament of Europe, Rome 
WMexcepted, were all deſtitute of this great advan- 


3 Tage, till almoſt the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
muſt nevertheleſs acknowledge, that in the Greek 
and Roman authors I have hitherto met with more 
N proofs of paved highways: than of paved ſtreets. 
But we have reaſon to believe that the richeſt na- 
1 1 tions paid attention to the ſtreets before their doors, 
SK ſooner than to the roads before their gates, In all 
probability, the former were paved at different 
times, and by private perſons; and required ſo 
he 1 little expence and fo few regulations, that no occa- 
don was given to remark the time when it was 
done. On the other hand, for the conſtructing of 
bighways many miles in length, the concurrence 
of States, and the conſent and aſſiſtance of all the 
inhabitants were neceſſary; and, on that account, 
ſuch circumſtances were inſerted in annals, and 
they were ſometimes copied afterwards by hiſto- 
rians, and mentioned in their works. In the Eaft, 
where the roads are not ſpoilt, as among us, by 
ſnow, ice and rain, and where- many cities were 
built on eminences and in dry ſituations, the pav- 
ing of ſtreets and highways may haye been later 

; C 3 thought 


3 


1 
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thought of than might be expected, when we con- 
ſider the refinement of the ancient people who in- 
| habited that country, and the progreſs they bad 
| made inthe arts. Such undertakings alſo were often # 
retarded by the want of ſtones ; an obſtacle which I 
many nations overcame with an ingenuity and pa- 
tience at which we, among whom workmen are 1 | 
fewer, and the price of labour higher, becauſe we 3 1 
have more wants, and enjoy more liberty, are not a y 
little aſtoniſhed. It is however to be conjedtur- 
ed, that thoſe people who firſt carried on the 
greateſt trade were the firſt who paid attention to | I 
have good ſtreets and highways, in order to facili- # 
tate intercourſe, ſo neceſſary to keep up the ſpirit 
of commerce. | 
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This conjecture is in ſome meaſure confirmed 4 
by the teſtimony of Iſiodorus , who ſays that the i 
Carthaginians had the firſt paved ſtreets, and that 
their example was ſoon copied by the Romans, | 
Long before that period, however, Semiramis 
paved highways, as we are told by the vainglori- 
ous inſcription which ſhe herſelf cauſed to be put 


i * Strata dicta, quaſi vulgi pedibus trita, Lucretius : Stra- 

| taque jam vulgi pedibus detrita viarum. Ipſa eſt et delapidata, 
id eſt lapidibus ſtrata, Primum autem Pœni dicyntur lapidibus 
vias ſtraviſſe ; poſtea Romani eas per omnem pene orbem diſpo- 
ſuerunt, propter rectitudinem itinerum, et ne plebs otioſa efſet. 
Origin, lib, xv, cap. 16. 


up. 


n- 
n- nothing farther than that at Thebes the ſtreets were 


X under the inſpection of the telearchs, who had the 
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up *. Of the paving of the Grecian cities I know 


care of keeping them in repair, and of cleaning 
them. This office, which was there held in con- 
tempt, the ſpitetul inhabitants conferred upon 
Epaminondas, in order to diſgrace him ; but, by 
kis prudence and attention to the public good, he 
rendered it ſo reſpectable, that it was afterwards 
ſought for as an honourable employment. The 
ſtreets of Thebes, therefore, were paved, elſe how 
would it have been poſſible to clean them +? 
Whether Jeruſalem was paved I do not know ; for, 
in the firſt book of Kings mention is made only of 


tte fore-court of the temple 1. Joſephus & re- 


* Strabo, lib, xvi. p. 1071, Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. cap. 13. Po- 
lyzni Stratagem. lib. viii. cap. 26, where we find the inſcrip- 
tion as follows: Hlergag agaroug d xarupyao yn. Odor g 114400 
ui onucow, Invias petras ferro domui, Vias meis vehiculis 
ſecui quas ne feræ quidem . prius ambulaverant. The laſt ſen- 
rence may mean alſo, that ſhe had travelled theſe roads with her 
carriages, which left deep ruts behind them. 

+ Epaminondas, cum ei cives irati ſternendarum in oppido 
viarum contumeliz cauſſa curam mandarent (erat enim illud 
miniſterium apud eos ſordidiſſimum), ſine ulla cunctatione id re- 
eepit, daturumque ſe operam ut brevi ſpecioſiſſimum fieret aſſe- 
veravit, Mirifica deinde procuratione abjectiſſimum negotium 
pro ampliſſimo ornamento expetendum Thebis reddidit. Va- 
lerius Max. lib, iii. cap. 7. The ſame account is given, but mo e 
fully, by Plutarch, in Reipublice gerendæ precepta, p. $18. 

t 1 Kings, chap. vii. v. 12. 

Antiquit. lib, xx. cap. 9. | 

C4 lates 
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lates that the Jews propoſed to Agrippa, after the 
building of the temple was finiſhed, to employ the 
workmen who had been diſcharged, the number 
of whom, with Jewiſh exaggeration, he makes 
amount to eighteen thouſand, in paving the ſtreets ; 
but this however was not done, We read in the 
Talmud +, that the ſtreets of Jeruſalem were ſwept 
exery day, which undoubtedly implies a hard and 
ſolid pavement. - 


\ That neither the ſtreets of Rome nor the roads 
around it were paved during the time of its kings, 
is well known+. In the year 188 after the abo- 
ltion of the monarchical form of government, 
Appius Claudius, who was then cenſor, conſtructed 
the firſt real highway, which was as properly cal- 
led after him the Appian way, as it was named 
on account of its excellence the queen of roads t, 
The time however when the ſtreets began to be 
paved, cannot with ' certainty be determined; for 
the paſſage of Livy ||, from which ſome have en- 


* Peſachim, fol. 71. Metzia, fol. 26, See J. E. Fabers Arche. 
ologie der Hebrier. Halle 1773, 8vo. p. 340. 


+ Hiſloire des grands chemins de l' empire Romain, par Ni ie. 
Bergier. Paris 1622, 4to. liv, i. chap. viii. p. 21. 


t Appia longarum teritur regina viarum. Statiur, Hv. ii. 2. 
v. 12 | | 

| Cenſores vias ſternendas ſilice in urbe, glarea extra urhem 
ſubſtruendas marginandaſque primi omnium locaverunt. Livius, 
lib. xli. cap. 27. ; 


deavoured 
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4 I deavoured to prove that it was in the year 578 after 
the building of the city, is inconcluſive, as it will 
1 admit of various explanations equally probable. It 
may be read, without forcing the ſenſe, as if Livy 


ſaid that the pavement of the ſtreets was then co- 
vered with ſand for the firſt time; that the ſtreets 
were then firſt paved at the public expence, or 


that the paving of them was then performed for 


the firſt time by contract. Beſides, we are told by 
Livy himſelf*, that the cenſors in the year of the 
city- 584 cauſed the ſtreets to be paved from the 


oxen-market (forum Boarium) to the temple of Ve- 


nus, and around the feats of-the magiſtrates in the 
great circus: but the information of the ſame hiſto- 
rian that the ædiles in the year 459 cauſed the ſtreets 
to be paved from the temple of Mars to the Bovile, 
and from the Capena gate to the temple of Mars , 
does not apply here, as ſome have imagined ; for 

the temple of Mars was without the city, and the 

author ſpeaks not of ſtreets but of highways. The 
extravagant Heliogabalus cauſed the ſtreets around 

the palace, or on the Palatine mount, to be paved 

with foreign marble 1. The inſpection of the 

| | . ſtreets 


* Viam e foro Boario ad Veneris, et circa foros publicos, et 
dem Matris Magnz in Palatio faciendam locaverunt. Lib, 
xxix. cap. 37. | 
| + Semitamque ſaxo quadrato a Capena porta ad Martis ſtra- 

verunt. Lib. x. cap. 23. Equally inapplicable are the paſſages 
lib, xxxviii. cap. 28, and lib. x. cap. 47. 


* 


1 Stravit et ſaxis Lacedzmoniis ac porphyreticis plateas in 
| | - Palatio, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtreets belonged to the ædiles; and, under certain 
circumſtances, occaſionally to the cenſors. In the 
courſe of time, however, particular officers, curatores 
viarum, called on account of their number qu7tuor 
viri viari m, were appointed for that expreſs pur- 
poſe. Thus we are told that the two brothers, 
Publii Malleoli, when curule ædiles, cauſed the 
Mons Publicius to be paved, fo that carriages could 
paſs from the ſtreet Velia to Mount Aventine s. 
That ſtreets paved with lava, having deep ruts 
made by the wheels of carriages, and raiſed banks 
on each fide for the accommodation of foot · paſ- 
ſengers, were found both at Herculaneum and 


Pompeii, is well known from the information of 


various travellers +. 


Of modern cities, the oldeſt pavement is com- 


' monly aſcribed to that of Paris; but it is certain 


L 
Palatio, quas Antoninianas vocavit z quz ſaxa uſque ad noſtram 
memoriam manſerunt, ſed nuper eruta et execta ſunt, I. 
Lamprid. Vita Heliogab. cap. 24. This paſſage has been illuſtrated 
neither by Caſaubon nor Saumaiſe, 

* Parte locant clivum, qui tunc erat ardua rupes 

Utile nunc iter eſt ; Publiciumque vocant. 
Ovid. Faftor. lib. v. ver. 293. 

See alſo Marc. Varro, lib, iv. de L. L. Feſtus p. 310. An ex- 
amination of the queſtion whether the ædiles or cenſors had the 
inſpection of the ſtreets may be found in Ducker's notes on Liv. 
lib. x. cap. 32. | 

1G. H. Martini, Das gleichſam auflebende Pompeii. Leipfig 
1779, 8vo. p. 122. H. M. A. Cramers Nachrichten zur ge- 
ſchichte der Herculaniſchen entdeckungen. Halle 1773, 8vo. 
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that Cordova in Spain was paved ſo early as the 


middle of the ninth century, or about the year850, 


by Abdorrahman II, the fourth Spaniſh caliph, 
This prince, who knew the value of the arts and 
ſciences, and who favoured trade ſo much that 
abundance in his reign prevailed throughout the 
whole land ®, cauſed water to be conveyed into 
that city, which was then his capital, by leaden 
pipes, and ornamented it with a moſque and other 
elegant buildings . 


The capital of France was not paved in the 
twelfth century; for Rigord, the phyſician and hiſ- 


.torian of Philip II, relates, that the king ſtanding 


one day at a window of his palace near the Seine, 
and obſerving that the carriages which paſſed 
threw up the dirt in ſuch a manner that it pro- 
duced a moſt offenſive ſtench, his majeſty reſolved 
to remedy this intolerable nuiſance by cauſing tlie 


* Cardonnes Geſchichte von Africa und Spanien unter den 
Arabern, uberſetzt von C. G. von Murr, Nurnberg 1768, 8vo. 
i. p. 187, 

+ Anno Arabum ducenteſimo trigeſimo ſexto, regni autem ſui 
trigeſimo, præcepit plateas Cordubz pavimento lapideo ſolidari, 
et aquam a montanis, plumbeis. fiſtulis derivari, et fontes juxta, 
mezquitam, et juxta præſidium et in aliis locis eductione nobili 
emanare. Roderici Ximenez, archiepiſcopi Toletani, Hiftoria Arabum, 
cap. xxvi. p. 23. This hiſtory of Roder. Ximenes may be found 
at the end of Erpenius' Hiſforia Saracenica publiſhed in Arabic 
and Latin at Leyden in 16235. | 


ſtreets 
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fireets to be paved ; which was accordingly done, 
notwithſtanding the heavy expence that had pre- 


vented his predeceſſors from introducing the ſame 


imprayement. The orders for this purpoſe. were 
iſſued by the government in the year 1184; and 
upon that occaſion, as is ſaid, the name of the city, 
which was then called Lutetia on account of its 
dirtineſs, was changed to that of Paris *. This ſer- 
vice rendered to Paris by that fovereign, who firſt 
alſo cauſed the cathedral to be ſurrounded by a 
wall, is confirmed by various hiſtorians f. Me- 

f | zeray 


Factum eſt autem poſt aliquot dies, quod Philippus rex ſem, 
per Auguſtus Parifiis aliquantulum moram faciens, dum ſollicitus 
pro negotiis regni agendis in aulam regiam deambularet, veniens 
ad palatii feneſtras, unde fluvium Sequanz pro recreatione animi 
quandoque inſpicere conſueverat rhedæ equis trahentibus, per ei- 
vitatem tranſeuntes, fœtores intolerabiles lutum revolvendo pro- 
creaverunt. Quod rex in aula deambulans ferre non ſuſtinens, 
arduum opus, ſed valde neceſſarium, excogitavit, quod omnes 
prædeceſſores ſui ex nimia gravitate et operis impenſa aggredi non 
præ ſumpſerant. Convocatis autem burgenfibus cum præpoſito 
ipũus civitatis, regia auctoritate præcepit, quod omnes vici et 
viz totius civitatis Pariſii duris et fortibus lapidibus ſternerentur. 
Ad hoc enim chriſtianiſſimus rex conabatur, quod nomen anti- 
quum auferret civitati ; lutea enim a luti fœtore prius dicta fue- 
rat. Sed gentiles, quondam, hujuſmodi nomen propter fœtorem 
abhorrentes, a Paride Alexandro filio Priami regis Trojæ Pariſios 
vocaverunt. Rigerdus de geſtis Phil. Auguſli in Hiſt. Script. 
Franc. Parifiis 1649. fol. p. 16. Publiſhed by Ducheſne. 

+ Circa eadem tempora Philippus magnanimus, pia et regali 
indignatione ſuper 1ntolcrantiam luti vicorum Pariſiacæ civitatis 
motus, fecit omnes vicos quadratis lapidibus pavimentari, Gul- 
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zeray informs us, that Gerard de Poiſſy, then in- 
tendant of the finances, expended eleven thouſand 


marks of ſilver in this undertaking. It appears 


that a certain income was allowed to the city for 
defraying the expences; for in 1285, a hundred 
years after, when it was propoſed that the pave- 
ment ſhould be carried without the gate of St. 
Martin, the citizens excuſed themſelves from the 
work, by ſaying that the funds aſſigned to them 
were not ſufficient for that purpoſe *. It is cer- 
tain, that in the year 1641 the ſtreets in many 
quarters of Paris were not paved +. 


lielmi Armorici Hiftoria de vita et geflis Philippi Auguſti, in the 
above-quoted collection of Ducheſne, p. 73. | 

Circa eadem tempora (1185) Philippus magnanimus, pia et 
regali indignatione ſuper intolerantia luti vicorum Pariſiacæ ci- 
vitatis motus, fecit omnes vicos ejus quadratis lapidibus pavimen- 
tari, et tune recte primo civitas amiſit proprietatem antiqui vo- 
cabuli quo Lutetia vocabatur, ad cujus exemplum aliæ civitates 
et caſtella, vicos et plateas, pontes et introitus et exitus univerſos 
et ſtratas publicas ſtraverunt lapidibus duriſſimis et quadratis. 
Alberici monachi Trium Fontium Chronicon, editum a G. G. Leib- 
nitio, Lipſiæ 1698, 4to. p. 367. 

In the royal patent of 1285, which may be found in \ 2 Hoare 
de la Ville de Paris, par Felibien, i. p. 104, are the following 
words : Nec ſufficerent redditus conceſſi dictis burgenſibus, præ 
pavando in quatuor cheminis principalibus, ad pavandum in locis 
prædict is. 

+ A proof of this may be ſeen in De la Mare, iv. p. 197, who 
gives the beſt account reſpecting the regulations bi to keep in 
repair the pavement of the ſtreets of Paris. 'The later regulations 
are given by Perrot in Dictionnaire de voierie, Paris 1782, 4to. 
P. 315. 

1 
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It is very probable that other opulent cities, find- | 


ing the benefit which the capital derived from this | Y 
improvement, were induced to follow its example. 1 
At any rate we know that Dijon, which was then 
reckoned one of the moſt beautiful, had paved 
ſtreets ſo early as the year 1391, to which Philip the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, the ſecond huſband of 
Margaret heireſs of Flanders and other parts of 
the Netherlands, contributed two thouſand livres 
and in 1424 paviors were employed on all the 
ſtreets . Hiſtorians remark, that after this pe- 
riod dangerous diſeaſes, ſuch as the dyſentery, ſpot- Y 
ted fever, and others, became leſs frequent in ; 


that city. : l 


That the ſtreets of London were not paved at 
the end of the eleventh century, is aſſerted by all 
hiſtorians. As a proof of this, they relate that in 
the year 1090, when the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, in Cheapſide, was unroofed by a violent 
ſtorm of wind, four pillars or beams, which were 
twenty-ſix feet in length, ſunk ſo deep into the 
ground, that ſcarcely four feet of them appeared 


above the ſurface. The ſtreets of London then, 


fays Howel, were not paved, but conſiſted of ſoft 


earth +. I can, however, find no account of the 


time when paving was firſt introduced. It ap- 


* Deſcription hiſtorique et topographique du duche de Bour- 
gogne, par M. Courtepee, tom. i. p. 233, & tom. ii. p. 62. 
1 Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 483. 
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pears that the pavement of this immenſe city be- 

Mis came gradually extended as trade and opulence in- 
X creaſed. Several of the principal ſtreets, ſuch as 
& Holborn, which at preſentare in the middle of the 
City, were paved for the firſt time by royal com- 
mand, in the year 1417*. Others were paved under 
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1C | 
of Henry VIII f, ſome in the ſuburbs in 1544 7, 
of | 8 | others in 1571 and 1605 ||, and the great market of 
; 7 Smithfield, where cattle are ſold, was firſt paved in 
ae 1614 8. 


Of German cities I can mention only Augſburg, 
which by its trade ſoon roſe to ſuch eminence as to 
be able to rival magnificent Rome, of which it was 
a colony, in many expenſive improvements. This 


* In the king's order it was ſaid, that the highway named 
Holbourn in London (alta via regia in Holbourne Londoniæ) 
was To deep and miry, that many perils and hazards were thereby 
occaſioned as well to the king's carriages paſſing that way as to 
thoſe of his ſubjects; he therefore ordained two veſſels, each of 
twenty tons burthen, to be employed at his expence, for bringing 
ſtones for paving and mending the ſame. Anderſon's Hiſt. of 
Com. i. p. 344+ . 

+ In this order the ſtreets were deſcribed “ as very foul, and 
full of pits and floughs, very perilous, and (noyous) noiſome, as 
well for the king's ſubjects on horſeback as on foot, and with 
carriage. Anderſon, ut ſupra p. 370. 


+ Anderſon, p. 373. 
| Anderſon, p. 469. 


$ Anderſon, i. p. 491. See alſo A new Hiſtory of London by 
J. Noorthouck, London 173, 4to. p. 121, 217. 414. 436. 
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city from the earlieſt periods had ſmall fubterm- 1 
nean paſſages under the ſtreets for conveying il 4 
away filth, which in ſome meaſure refembled the ®RF* 
Roman cloaræ. Hans Gwerlich, a rich merchant Z 1 
there, having cauſed a neat foot - path to be made 
before his houſe, in the oxen- market, in 1415, Y 
gave riſe to the paving of the city; for this conve- n 
nience was ſo much admired, that after that time all | 

the ſtreets were paved ſucceſſively at the expence | 
of the government *. Berlin, in the firſt half of 4 E 
the laſt century, was not entirely paved. The new 8 
market was firſt paved in 1679, and the following ; 
years, and King-ſtreet before the houſes in 1684, A 
The ſquare behind the cathedral and before the 


preſent tilt-yard remained without pavement in 


When a ſolid bottom had been given to ſtreets, 
the cleanſing of them, which, as the Roman prators 
ſaid, is a continual improvement {, was then ren- 
dered poſſible. At Rome were appointed tribuni 
rerum nitentium, who had the care of cleaning the 
ſtreets, markets, temples, baths and other public 
places ||. Strict orders were given that no filth 


Ju! 


* Von Stetten, Kunſtgeſchichte der ſtadt Augſburg, p. $7. 
+ Nicciai, Beſchreibung der ſtadt Berlin, i. p. 26. | 
t Sed et purgare refe&ionis portio eſt. Digęſt. lib. xlii. tit. 2 2. 


|| Notitia utraque dignitatum, et in eam Pancirolli commenta- 
rium. Lugduni 1608. Notit. imperii occident, cap. 19. This 
work may be found in Grevii Theſ. Antiq. Rom. vol. vii. 


ſhould 
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Mould be thrown into the river or ſtreets; whoever 
SFÞanſgrefled againſt this prohibition was ſubjected 
&Þ puniſhment, and obliged to repair the damage *. 
The public ſhores, cloace, under the ſtreets contri- 
uted very much to facilitate the cleaning of them, 
nd on that account they were commonly full of 
A nud +, as thoſe of Paris are at preſent, notwith- 
4 1 anding the expenſive regulations eſtabliſhed to 
prevent that nuiſance, 


Some centuries after the city was paved, every 
itizen of Paris was obliged to repair the ſtreet 
Pefore his houſe and to clean it at his own ex- 
3 dence, as is expreſsly commanded in an order iſ- 
Nued by Philip the Bold + in the year 1285. The 
public, however, are often careleſs and negligent 
eſpecting the molt beneficial regulations, when 
2 he maintaining them is attended with trouble and 
xpence be it ever ſo ſmall. By this want of at- 
Mention, all the ſtreets of Paris were in the four- 
centh century entirely ſpoiled and filled with dirt; 
put they were again repaired ; and 1n 1348 a law 


* Digeſlorum lib. xliii. tit. 13, and lib. ix. tit. 3, de his qui 
ffuderint vel dejecerint. 
+ Et prætor medio cogitur ire luto. Martial. Epig. vii. 61. 
his line in ſome editions is in epig. 60. — alſo Juvenal, 
at, iii. ver. 247. c 

t A full hiſtory of the regulations made reſpefting the clean - 
gof the ſtreets of Paris may be found in Cn Ie du traits 
ela police, pP · 200. 


VOL, 11, | : + was 
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was firſt made for infliAing puniſhment upon thoſe | = 3 
who neglected to clean them“. This law was ren- A 
dered more ſevere in 1388, and ſeveral times after- « 
wards. The novelty of it, the dread of puniſhment, 
and the vigilance of the new inſpectors produced 3 
ſuch an effect that the inhabitants of one or more g Y 
neighbouring flreets joined together and kept at 9 
their commom expence a dirt cart, which at that 7 
time was called un tambereau; but the nability and 4 | 
the clergy, who always wiſh for immunities, en- 
deavoured to exempt themſelves from ti is burthen. 
The markets and public ſquares remained therefore I 
uncleaned, and became {UN dirtier ; as thoſe who 4 f 
reſided in the neighbourhood began to throw fikb 
into them privately in the night-time, in order to 42 
avoid the expence of having it carried away, till at 3 
length theſe places were rendered ſo impaſſable, 3 
that the toymen who frequented them with their 3 
wares wiſhed to abandon them. For this reaſon 
it was enacted in the year 1399, that no one ſhould 3 
be excepted from cleaning the ſtreets ; and an or- E 
der was iſſued in 1374, that all thoſe who lived in 
the markets, together with the toymen who had 
| booths there, ſhould clean them. at their joint ex- 
pences T. Many now made the removing of dirt | 
a trade, and entered into contracts for that pur. 


poſe ; but they as well as the paviors turned ſo ex- 


De la Mare, iv. p. 202, 


+ De la Mare, iv. p. 172. 203. 
tr avagant 
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vagant in their demands, that a price was ſer 
Hon the labour of the former in 1396, and the 


er- ter in 1 301 were united into a company, every 
It, ember of which was obliged to ſubſcribe to cer- 
ed L ee vel 

re | | 

a; When the city at length increaſed in fize and 
at 1 pulation, the cleaning of the ſtreets became too 
d Poubleſome and expenſive to be left any longer to 
21 4 e care of individuals. Beſides, thoſe who inhabit- 


5 the ſuburbs complained, and with great juſtices 

| 4 at the burthen lay ſo heavy upon them as to be 
A btolerable ; becauſe all the carts which entered the 
ity, or which conveyed filth from it, rendered 


a 1 cir ſtreets much dirtier than the reſt. It was re- 
» 

ived therefore, in the year 1 609, that the ſtreets 
at 2 
. ould be cleaned at the public expence, under 
e, 


1e inſpection of the police; and a certain revenue 
wine was ſet apart for that purpoſe. The firſt 
derſon with whom a contract was entered into for 
his ſervice, was allowed yearly, for cleaning.the 
hole city, 70,000 livres, which ſum was raiſed in 
628 to 80,000 +. In 1704 the Pariſians were 
bliged to collect 300,000 livres, for which Go- 
ernment undertook to maintain the lamps and 


irt : : 3 

lean the ſtreets; but in 1722 this contribution was 
15 ncreaſed to 450, ch. The laſt contract with 
X 


hich J am acquainted 1s that of the year 1748, 


De la Mare, p. 205, 


+ Dela Mare, iv. p. 243. 239. 216, 
nt 2 


by 
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by which the undertakers were to be allowed year- 4 

ly, during fix years, for removing the dirt 200,000 1 9 
livres, and for clearing away the ſnow and ice in 
winter 6000 more, making in all the ſum of 206,000 
livr es ®, 


All theſe regulations and expences, ene I 
would have undoubtedly been attended with very 1 
little benefit, had not deliberate dirtying of theftreets EE 
been ſtrictly prohibited, and all opportunities of do- 4 
Png ſo been as much as poſſible prevented. As the 
young king Philip, whom his father Louis the Fat 2 
had united with himſelf as co-regent, and cauſed to 4 5 
be crowned at Rheims, was paſſing St. Gervais on 5 
horſeback, a ſow running againſt his horſe's legs 
made him ftumble, and the prince being thrown A 
was ſo much hurt, that he died next morning, Oc- 
tober the third 1137. On account of this accident 1 
an order was iffued, that no ſwine in future ſtrould Ml 
be ſuffered to run about in the ſtreets ; but this was A 
oppoſed by the abbey of St. Anthony, becauſe, as 
the monks repreſented, it was contrary to the re- 
ſpe& due to their patron to prevent his ſwine from 
enjoying the liberty of going where they thought 
proper. It was found neceſſary therefore to grant 
theſe clergy an excluſive privilege, and to allow 


* This contract is inſerted in Dictionnaire de woierie, par Perrot, 
p- 325. In 1445 fix carts were employed at Dijon in cleaning 
the ſtreets, as mentioned in the firſt volume of the before-quoted 
Deſcription du duch# d Bourgogne, p. 234. 5 

- thei 
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ar. peir ſwine, if they had bells faſtened to their 
oo ecks, to wallow in the dirt of the ſtreets without 


in Wolcſtation *. 


4% A very improper liberty prevailed at Paris in 
1 e fourteenth century, which was, that all perſons 
Y ight throw any thing from their windows when- 
| 2 ver they choſe, provided they gave notice three 
mes before, by crying out Garde l eau, which is as 
uch as to ſay, Take care of water. This privi- 
ge was forbidden in 1372, and ſtill more ſeverely 
139 5. F. A like practice however ſeems to have 
ontinued longer at Edinburgh, for in the year 
75, when people went out into the ſtreets at 
£95 F Wight, it was neceſſary, in order to avoid diſagree- 
Hole accidents from the windows, that they ſhould 
Make with them a guide, who as he went along 
Halled out, with a loud voice, in the Scotch dialect, 
ad your haunde, Stop your hand |. 


This practice however would not have been ſup- 
drefſed at Paris, had not the police paid particular 

WW tention to promote the interior cleanlineſs of, the 
ght WH ouſes, and the erection of privies. Some will 


rant 


on | * Hiſtoire de la ville de Paris, par Sauval, vol, ii. p. 640. Saint- 
ix, Verſuche in der geſchichte der ſtadt Paris, Kopenhagen1 757. 
vo. i. p. 147. | 
+ De la Mare, ir. p. 253. Perrot, in Diction. de Voierie, 

307. | | 


+ Letters from Scotland, 1760, 2 vol. 810. 
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perhaps be aſtoniſhed that theſe conveniencies WM 
ſhould have been firſt introduced into the capital of 
France by an order from government in the fix- 


teenth century; eſpecially as they are at preſent 


conſidered to be ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that 
few ſummer-houſes are conſtructed without them. 
Thoſe, however, to whom this affords matter of | 
ſurpriſe muſt be ſtill more aſtoniſhed when they 
are told that the reſidence of the king of Spain 
was deſtitute of this improvement at the very time 
that the Engliſh circumnavigators found privies 
conſtructed in the European manner near the ha- 
bitations of the cannibals of New Zealand *. But 
Madrid is not the royal feſidence which has 
had dirty ſtreets longeſt on account of this want. 
Privies began to be erected at Warſaw for the firſt 
time only within theſe few years . 


* An account of the yoyage in the Southern Hemiſphere, by 
Hawkeſworth, 1773, 4to. vol. ii. p. 281. 


+ Whoever wiſhes to enter deeper into the hiſtory of this fa- 
mily convenience, certainly an object of police, the improvement 
af which the Academy of Sciences at Paris did not think below 
its notice, may conſult the following work: Mcmoires de ] Acade- 
mie des ſciences, inſcriptions, belles lelires, beaux.arts, &c. nouvelle. 
ment ttablie q Troyes en Champagne, A Troyes et Paris 1956, two 
ſmall volumes 12mo. The author, who by this piece of ridicule 
wiſhed) perhaps, to avenge himſelf of ſome academy which did 
not admit him as a member, has collected from the Greek and 
Latin writers abundance of dirty paſſages reſpecting this queſtion: 
Si uſage de chier. en plein air toit univerſel chez, les anciens penples, 
He proves from a paſſage of Ariſtophanes, Zccleftaz. ver. 1050, 
that the Greeks had privies in their houſes, 


In 
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cis bk” In the Pariſian code of laws, Ccitum? de Paris, 
il of which was improved and eſtabliſhed in 1512, it is 
1x- WF expreſsly ordered, that every houſe ſhould have a 
W privy . This order, with the denunciation of ſe- 
rerer puniſhment in caſe of diſobedience, was re- 
newed in 1533; and in 1538 the under officers of po- 
lice were obliged to examine the houſes, and to re- 
port the names of thoſe ho had not complied with 
this beneficial regulation. It appears, however, that 
the order of 1533 was not the lateſt; for in 1697, 
and even in 1700, the police was under the neceſ- 
fity of ſtrictly commanding ** that people ſnould 
« conſtruct pri vies in their houſes, and repair thoſe 
ce already conſtructed, and that within a month at 
e fartheſt, under the penalty cf being fined in caſe 
« of neglect, and of having their houſes ſhut up un- 
ce til they ſhould be in a proper condition.” This 
order is given in the ſame words in the Coùtume de 
Mante, Etampes, Nivernois, Bourbonnois, Calais, 
Tournay and Melun4+. That iſſued at Bourdeaux 


fa 

Ba is of the year 1585 4. 

low | 

2de- * De la Mare, i. p. 568, and iv, p. 254. Tous proprictaires 

elle. de maiſons de la ville et fauxbourgs de Paris ſont tenus avoir la- 

two trines et privez ſuffiſans en leurs maiſons, 

gas + De la Mare, ut ſupra. Comume de Mante, art. 107. Etam- 
| 


pes, art. 87. Nivernois, chap. x. art. 15. Bourbonnois, art. 515. 
Calais, art. 179. Tournay, tit. 17, art. 5. Mclun, art 209. 


+ Anciens et nouveaux ſtatuts de la ville et cite de Bourdeaux. 
A Bourdeaux 161 2, 4to. p. 134. 
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All theſe regulations of police were not much | 
older in Germany than in Paris. The cleaning of | M e 
the ſtreets was conſidered there as an almoſt diſho- WM a 
nourable employment, which in ſome places was 4 if 
aſſigned to the Jews, and in others to the execu- 1 
tioner's ſeryants. The Jews were obliged to clean 
the ſtreets of Hamburgh before the preſent regu- 
lations were eſtabliſhed :. How old theſe may be 
I do not know, but in the year 1585 there were 
dirt-carts in that city, and a tax was paid by the I 
inhabitants for ſupporting them. At Spandau, in 
1573, the ſkinners were obliged to ſweep the mar- 
ket-place, which was not then paved, and for this 
ſervice they were paid by. the council +. In the 
beginning of the laſt century the ſtreets of Berlin 
were never ſwept, and the ſwine belonging to the 
citizens wallowed in the increaſing dirt the whole 
day, as well as in the kennels, which were choked 
up with mud. In the year 1624, when the elector 
deſired the council to order the ſtreets to be clean- 
ed, they replied, that it was of no conſequence, as 
the citizens at that time were buſy with their farms. 
Near Peter's church there was a heap of duſt fo 
large that it almoſt obſtructed all paſſage, and it was 
with great difficulty, and not until ſtrict orders had 


been often repeated, that the elector could get the 


Von Grieſheims Anmerkungen uber den tractat: Die fladt 
Hamburg. Hamburg 1759, 8vo. p. go. 
+ Hiſtoriſche Beytrage die Preuſſiſchen und benachbarten 
Kaaten betreffend. Berlin 1784, 4to, ili. p. 373 · | 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants to remove it. For a long time dirt of 
9 every kind was emptied in the new market- place, 
and lay there in ſuch quantity, that an order was 
iſſued in 1671, that every countryman who came 


to the market ſhould carry back with him a load 
of dirt. The director of the public mill made 
continual complaints, that, by the dirt being ſhot 
down near the long bridge, the mill-dam was pre- 
vented from flowing. Hog-ſties were erected in 
the ſtreets, ſometimes even under the windows, 
This practice was forbidden by the council in 
1641 * ; but it was nevertheleſs continued until 
the elector at length, in the year 1681, gave orders 
that the inhabitants ſhould not feed ſwine; and 
this prohibition was carried into effe& without any 
exception, as St. Anthony had no abbeys at Ber- 
lin. Privies, however, ſcem to have been common 
in the large and flouriſhing towns of Germany 
much earlier than in the capital of France ; and 
thoſe who are not diſpoſed to find fault with me 
for introducing proofs here which hiſtorians have 


* Nicholai Beſchreibung von Berlin, p. 26. The author quotes, 
from the order publiſhed at Berlin, Nov. 30, 1641, reſpecting 
the buildings of the city, ſection fourth, the following words: 
« Many citizens have preſumed to ere& hog ſties in the open 
ſtreets, and often under the windows of bed-chambers, which the 
council cannot by any means ſuffer ;” and in the ſeventeenth 
ſection hog- ſties are forbidden to be erected in future in the ſmall 
ſtreets near the milk- market. 


not 
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not diſdained to record, may read what follows“: 
In the annals of Franckfort on the Mayne, where 
mention is made of the cheapneſs of former times, 
we are told how much a citizen there gave in the 
year 1477 for cleaning his privy f. We are in- 
formed alfo, that in 1496 an order was iſſued by 
the council forbidding the proprietors of houſes 
ſituated in a certain place planted with trees to 
erect privies towards the fide where the trees 
were ; and that in 1498 George Pfeffer von 
Hell, J. U. D. and chancellor of the electorate of 
Mentz, fell by accident into the privy, and there 
periſhed ||, It appears however from the ſtreets 
and houſes of moſt of our cities, that they were con- 
ſtructed before ſuch conveniencies were thought of, 


and that theſe were erected through force at a later 
period. | 


* Frivola hec fortaſſis cuipiam et nimis levia effe videantur, 
{cd curioſitas nihil recuſat. Yepiſcus in Vita Aureliani, cap. 10. 

+ Chronica der ſtadt Frankf. von C. A. von Lerſner, i. p. $12. 

+ Ibid. ii. p. 23. 

[| Ibid. ii. p. 230. 
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COLLECTIONS os NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 


IF it be true that the written accounts which thoſe 
who had recovered from ſickneſs cauſed to be 
drawn out of their cure, their diſorder and the me- 
dicines employed to remove it, and to be hung up 
in the temples, particularly that of Æſculapius, 
were the firſt collections of medical obſervations “, 
as ſeems to appear from the account of Hippo- 
crates, who did not diſdain to make uſe of them in 
order to acquire information , we have every 
reaſon to conjecture, that the rare animals, plants 
and minerals generally preſerved in the temples 
alſo, were the firſt collections of natural curioſities, 


and that they may have contributed as much to 


promote the knowledge of natural hiſtory, as thoſe 
tablets to improve the art of medicine, Natural 
objects of uncommon ſize or beauty, and other 
rare productions, on which nature ſeemed to have 
exerted her utmolt power, were in the earlieſt pe- 
riods conſecrated to the gods 1. They were con- 


Fragments of ſuch inſcriptions have been collected by Mer- 
curialis in his work De arte gymnaſtica, lib. i. cap. 1, from 
which they have been copied by Barchuſen into his Hiſtoria 
Medicine, Amſtel. 1710, 8vo. p. 7. 

+ Plin, lib. xxix. cap. 1. Strabo, lib. xiv. 


t Etiam nunc Deo præoellentem arborem dicant. Plin. lib. xii. 
gap. 2. 


veyed 


- 
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veyed to the temples, where their value became 
fill enhanced by the ſacredneſs and antiquity of 
the place ; where they continued more and more to 
excite reſpect and awaken curioſity, and where they 
were preſerved as memorials to the lateſt genera- 
tions, with the ſame reverence as the other furni- 
ture of theſe buildings“. In the courſe of time 
| theſe natural curioſities dedicated to the gods be- 
came ſo numerous, that they formed collections 
which may be called large for thoſe periods, and 
for the infant ſtate in which natural hiſtory then 
was. 


When Hanno returned ſrom his diſtant voyages, 
he brought with him to Carthage two ſkins of the 
hairy women whom he found on the Gorgades 
iſlands, and depoſited them as a memorial in the 
temple of Juno, where they continued till the de- 
ſtruction of the city +. The horns of a Scythian 
animal, in which the Stygian water that deſtroyed 
every other veſſel could be contained, were ſent by 
Alexander as a curioſity to the temple of Delphi, 
where they were ſuſpended, with an inſcription, 
which has been preſerved by Zlian 1. The mon- 
ſtrous horns of the wild bulls which had occaſion- 


Pliny ſays in his preface: Multa valde pretioſa ideo viden- 
tur, quia ſunt templis dicata, 


+ Plin. lib. vi, cap. 31. 
+ Elian, Hiſt, Animalium, lib. x. cap. 40. 


ed 
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ed fo much devaſtation in Macedonia, were by or- 
der of king Philip hung up in the temple of Her- 
"X cules *. The unnaturally formed ſhoulder bones 


Y of Pelops were depoſited in the temple of Elis +. 
Ihe horns of the ſo called Indian ants were ſhewn in 
the temple of Hercules at Erythræ i; andthe croco- 
dile found in attempting to diſcover the fources of 
the Nile was preſerved in the temple of Ifis at Cæſa- 
rea ||. A large piece of the root of the cinnamon- 
tree was kept in a golden veſſel in one of the tem- 
ples at Rome, where it was examined by Pliny 8. 
The ſkin of that monſter which the Roman army 
in Africa attacked and deſtroyed, and which pro- 
bably was a crocodile, an animal common in that 
cauntry, but never ſeen by the Romans before the 
Punic war, was by Regulus ſent to Rome, and hung 
up in one of the temples, where it remained till the 
time of the Numantine war J. In the temple of 


We are ſo informed by two Greek epigrams. 

7 Plin. lib. xxviii. cap. 4. 

2 Plin, lib. xi. cap. 31. 

Plin. lib. v. cap. 9. This crocodile was ſtill remaining in the, 
author's time. 

$ Plin. lib. xii. cap. 19. | 

J Plin, lib. viii. cap. 12. Valer. Max, lib. i. cap. 8. Oro- 
ſiue, lib. iv. cap. 8. Corium autem ejus Romam devectum (quod 
fuiſſe centum viginti pedum ſpatio ſerunt) aliquamdiu cunctis mi- 
raculo fuit. Jul. Obſequens de prodigiis, cap. 29. Hujus ſerpentis 
maxillz uſque ad Numantinum bellum in publico pependiſſe di- 
cuntur, May not this animal have been the Boa conſtrittor? 


Juno, 


| 
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Juno, in the iſland of Melita, there were a pair of 
elephants teeth of extraordinary ſize, which were 
carried away by Mafinifla's admiral, and tranſmit- 
red to that prince, who, though he fer a high va- 
lue upon them, ſent them again back becauſe he 
heard they had been taken from a temple ®. The 
head of a baſiliſc was exhibited' in one of the tem- 
ples of Diana ; and the bones of that fea monſter, 
probably a whale, to which Andromeda was ex- 
poſed, were preſerved at Joppa, and afterwards 
brought to Rome . In the time of Pauſanias, 
the head of the celebrated Calydonian boar was 
' ſhewn in one of the temples of Greece; but it was 
then deſtitute of briſtles, and had ſuffered-confider- 
ably by the hand of time. The monſtrous tuſks of 
this animal were brought to Rome, after the de- 
feat of Anthony, by the emperor Auguſtus, who 
cauſed them to be ſuſpended in the temple of Bac- 
chus l. Apollonius tells us, that he ſaw in India 


Cicero in Verrem, iv. cap. 46. Valer, Max. lib. i. 


+ Scaliger de Subtilit. lib. xv. exercit. 246. 


f Plin. lib. ix. cap. 5, and lib. v. 13. 31. Strabo, lib, xvi : 


As pH exTiINGs Tw XNTH, 


[| Pauſanias, in Arcadicis, cap. 46 and 47. ArzInuarz de i Tv 
vag To @&oywraTa, 65% fey To Giga vos Tov Raul ;, Nero 
Js dre Tov y,g2100 x24 85 r ty Tpixw nds iow In templo memo- 
ratu d;gniſlima dona ſunt ; apri Calydonii corium, putre jam pre + 
vetuſtate, et ſetis undique nudatum. 


ſome 


— 
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me of thoſe nuts wich in Greece were preſerved 


the temples as curioſities “. 


1c is certain, however, that all theſe articles, 


hough preſerved in the temples of the ancients as 


| 2 rarities or memorials of remarkable events, or as 
1 objects calculated to ſilence unhelief, were not pro- 
9 perly kept there for the purpoſe to which our col- 
3 lections of natural curioſities are applied; but at 


the ſame time it muſt be allowed that they might 
be of as much utility to naturaliſts as the tablets in 


8 which patients who had recovered thanked the 


gods for their cures, were to phyſicians, 


We are told by Suetonius, that the emperor 
Auguſtus had in his palace a collection of natural 
curioſities T. I, however, do not remember that 
any of the ancient naturaliſts make mention of 
their own private collections, though it is well 
known that Alexander gave orders to all huntſ- 
men, bird=catchers, fiſhermen, and others, to ſend 
to Ariſtotle whatever animals they could pro- 


* Philoftrat, in Vita Apollon. lib. iii. cap. 5. Exardæ xa r 
XE&gUL OvtoIau O2c iv, wy Toa Tpos b:poig K tr To; deve, gaugareg 
n,ũj,- His quoque, ut iph aĩunt, nuces creſcunt, cujuſmodi multæ 
apud nos in templis aſſervantur, at admirationi ſint. I conjecture 
that theſe nuts were cocoa- nuts. 


+ Sua pretoria non tam ſtatuarum tabularumque pictarum or · 
natu quam rebus vetuſtate ac raritate notabilibus excoluit, qualia 
ſunt Capreis immanium belluarum fgrarumque membra prægran - 
dia, que dicuntur Gigantum oſſa. Suetonius, Vita Augufti, c. 72. 


cure; 


x 
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cure ; and although Pliny was accuſtomed to 
make obſervations on ſuch as he had an opportu- 9 24 
nity of ſeeing. No doubt can be entertained that 
a collection of natural curioſities was formed by ; 4 
Apuleius, who, next to Ariſtotle and his ſcholar 
Theophraſtus, certainly examined natural objects 


with the greateſt ardour and judgment ; who cauſ- 
ed animals of every kind, and particularly fiſh, to 
be brought to him either dead or alive, in order to 
deſcribe their external and internal parts, their num- 
ber and fituation, and to determine their charac- 
teriſing marks, and eſtabliſh their real names; 
who undertook diſtant journeys to become ac- 
quainted with the ſecrets of nature ; and who on 
the Gerulian mountains collected petrifactions, 
which he conſidered as the effects of Deucalion's 
flood +. It is much to be lamented that the zoo- 

* Plin. lib. viii. cap. 16. > 

+ The following extracts are taken from his defence when ac- 
cuſed of ſorcery : Profiteor me quærere, non piſcatoribus modo, 
verum etiam amicis meis negocio dato, quicunque minus cogniti 
generis piſcis inciderit, ut ejus mihi aut formam commemorent, 
aut ipſum vivum, ſi id nequierint, vel mortuum oſtendant. - 
Dico, me de particulis omnium animalium, de fitu earum deque 
numero, deque cauſa conſcribere, ac libros avzropw Ariſtotelis et 
explorare ſtudeo et augere - - - Quz alii de genitu animalium, 
deque particulis, deque omni differentia reliquerunt - ea 
Græce et Latine adnitar. conſcribere, et in omnibus aut omiſſa an- 


quirere, aut defecta ſupplere. The oljed of his enquiries was,, 


noſſe, quanta fit etiam in. iſtis providentize ratio, non de diis im- 
mortalibus matri at patri eredere. Th:s predeceſſor Linnæus 
lied according to every appearance in the time of Antoninus. 
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.Y pgical works of this learned and ingenious man 
have been loſt. 


Dy | The principal cauſe why collections of natural 
ar Fourioſities were ſcarce in ancient times, muſt have 
ts een the ignorance of naturaliſts in regard to the 


5 E was OV * « 
r 


r 


3 — 
# * : 


oeroper means of preſerving ſuch bodies as ſoon 


oil or corrupt. Some methods were indeed 
Known and practiſed, but they were all defective 
and inferior to that by ſpirit of wine, which pre- 
ents putrefaction, and which by its perfect tranſ- 
parency permits the objects which are covered by 
it to be at all times viewed and examined. Theſe 
ethods were the ſame as thoſe employed to pre- 
ſerve proviſions, or the bodies of great men de- 


aceaſed. They were put into ſalt brine or honey, 


Wor were covered over with wax. 


It appears that in the earlieſt periods bodies were 
preſerved from corrpution by means of falt *®, and 
that this practice was long continued. We are 
told that Pharnaces cauſed the body of his father 
Mithridates to be depoſited in ſalt brine, in order 


* Salis natura, corpora adftringens, ſiccans, alligans; defuncta 
etiam a putreſcendo vindicang, ut durent ita per ſzcula, Plin. lib. 
xxxi. cap. 9. The ſame thing is repeated by Iſiodorus in his 
Origin. lib. xvi. cap. ii. Nitre alſo was employed for the like 
purpoſe. Plin. lib. xxxi. cap. 10. Herodot. lib. ii. Sextus Em- 
piricus in Pyrrhon. hypotypoſ. cap. 24. The laſt author aſcribes 
this cuſtom to the Perſians in particular, «+ * 

VOL, 11. 1 that 
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that he might tranſmit it to Pompey *. Eunapiu- iſ 
who lived in the fifth century, relates that the Ly 
monks preſerved the heads of the martyrs b; 
means of ſalt 4; and we are informed by Sigeber, | 
who died in 1113, that a like proceſs was purſue! 
with the body of St. Guibert, that it might be key | 
during a journey in fummer-}, In the ſame man. I : 
ner the prieſts preſerved the ſow which afforded 2 2 6 ; 
bappy omen to Aneas, by having brought forth 2% 
litter of thirty pigs, as we are told by Varro, in whoſll | 
time the animal was ſtill ſhewn at Lavinium ||. al 
hippocentaur (probably a monſtrous birth), caught 
in Arabia, was brought alive ro Egypt; and as i 
died there, it was, after being preſerved in ſalt brine, | 
ſent to Rome to the emperor, and depoſited in bio 
collection, where it was ſhewn in the time of Pliny, I 


3 
9 
i. 


* 
A 
k 
*% 


* Dion Cafſius, lib. xxxvii. cap. 14. Oo ;romng % To Ti OWUM 07H - 
To [Þoprria, Tap ytooas, DQ“ To TYTyx" iu, 1 Ui. PHarnaces 2 
conditum muria corpus Mithridatis ad Pompeium miſit, tanquan 
rei geſtæ argumentum. See the Life of Pompey in Flutarch, who Wl 
adds that the countenance of Mithidrates could no longer be di- 
tingutſhed, becauſe the perſons who embalmed the body in thi: 
manner had forgotten to take out the brain: ver- yay ryxiÞunW 
AD te Ata Tous Drganivorrag. 


Eunapius in Ædeſio. 
+ Sigebertns in Acta ſancti Guiberti, cap. 6. 
Hujus ſuis ae poreorum etiam nunc veſtigia apparent Lavinii 
quod et ſimulacra eorum ahenea etiam nunc in publico poſira, et 


corpus matris ab ſacerdotibus, quod in ſalſura fuerit, demonſin- | 
tur. Varro de re ruſlica, lib. ii. cap. 4. , 


and 
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A ? I in that of Phlegon “. Another hippocentaur 
& preſerved by the like method, and tranſmitted 
the emperor Conſtantine at Antioch ; and a 
Nee ape of the ſpecies called Pan, ſent by the 
Hlians to the emperor Conſtantius, happening to 
on the road by being ſhut up in a cage, was 
ced in ſalt, and in that manner conveyed to 
aſctantinople f. This method of preſerving na- 


e Wal objects has been even. employed in modern 

49 nes to prevent large bodies from being affected 
hel corruption. The hippopotamus deſcribed by 
22 plumna was ſent to him from Egypt preſerved 


W calt l. 


ine, | 
his Phlegon Trallian. de mirabil. cap. 34, 35; adopts in his ac- 
ny, nt the ſame expreſſion as that uſed in the Geoponica, lib. xix. 


p. 9, reſpecting the preſervation of the fleſh? Pliny however 
8, b. vii. cap. 3, Nos principatu Claudii Cæſaris allatum illi 
Agypto hippocentaurum in melle vidimus.— Perhaps it was 
ed in honey after its arrival at Rome, in order that it might 
better preſerved. 

Jerome, in the Life of Paul the Hetmit, after deſcribing a 
pocentaur, ſays, Hoc ne cuiquam ob ineredulitatem ſerupulum 
eat, ſub rege Conſtantino, univerſo mundo teſte defenditur, 
m Alexandriam iſtiuſmodi homo vivus perductus, magnum 
pulo ſpectaculum prebuit z et poſtea cadaver exanime, ne ca- 
eſtatis diſſiparetur, ſale infuſo Antiochiam, ut ab i 2 
retur, allatum eſt. 


Philoſtorgii Hiſtoria ecclefiaſtica, edit. Gothofredi, Geneva 
3, 4t0» p. 41. | 

| Column Aquatil, et terreſtr, obſervat. cap. 15. Raius, Sy. ' 
pf. quadrup. p. 123. 


E a | To 
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To put dead bodies in honey, for the purpoſe cf 
fecuring them from putrefaction, is an ancient 
practice, and was uſed at an early period by the 


Aſſyrians 4. The body of Ageſipolis king of 


Sparta, who died in Macedonia, was ſent home in 
honey , as were alſo the bodies of Ageſilaus |] and 
Ariſtobulus $. The faithleſs Ckomenes cauſed the 
head of Archonides to be put in honey, and had it 
always placed near him when he was dehberating 
upon any affair of great importance, in order to 
fulfil the oath he had made to undertake nothing 


without ping his head J. According tt to the 


* Mellis natura eſt, ut putreſcere corpora non ſinat. BY lib, 
xxii. cap. 24. 


+ Strabo, lib. xvi. @xxres: e pers ur ra. Sepelt 
unt in melle, cera cadavere oblito. 


$f Enurc; pars ey parhurs Hu. In melle poſitus domum relatus eff, 
regiaque illi contigit ſepultura. Xenophon, Rerum Gree. lib. 
p- 384. edit. Baſiliæ 1555. fol. 


| Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. 
8 Joſephi Antiq. Judaie. lib. xiv, cape 13. De Bello Jud. 


lib. i. cap. 7. 


q Cleomenes Lacon, aſſumpto uno ex e be ſuis, Arch 
onide, eum conſortem et adjutorem ſni propoſiti fecit. Juravit 


igitur ei, fi voti compos fieret, fe omnia cum ipſius capite tran 


acturum eſſe. Quum vero potitus rerum eſſet, oeciſo ſocio, er 
put ejus reſectum vaſi pleno mellis impoſuit : et quotieſcunque 
aliquid agere inſtituiſſet, ad id inclinatus propoſitum narrabat: 
dicens, ſe pactum non violare, neque jusjurandum fallere: etenin 
conſilium ſe cum Archonidis capite capere. Hani Yar. bife 
lib. xi, cap. 8. 

account 


C 
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account of ſome authors, the body of Alexander 
the Great was depoſited in honey, though others 
relate that it was embalmed according to the man- 
ner of the Egyptians +. The body of the empe- 
ror Juſtin II was alſo placed in honey mixed with 
ſpices 1. The wiſh of Democritus to be buried 
in honey [| is likewiſe a confirmation of this prac- 
tice, Honey was often applied in ancient times 
to purpoſes for which we uſe ſugar. It was em- 
ployed for preſerving fruit &; and this proceſs is 
not diſuſed at preſent CF. In order to preſerve 


* Duc et ad Hemathios manes, ubi belliger urbis 
Conditor Hyble2 perfuſus nectare durat. 
STAT1vs, Silv. iii, 2. 


+ Curtius, lib. x. cap. 10. 


} Thura Sabza cremant, fragrantia mella locatis 
- Infundunt pateris, et odoro.balſama ſucco, 
Centum aliæ ſpecies unguentaque mira teruntur, 


Tempus in æternum ſacrum ſervantia corpus. 
Connie us de laudibus Juſtini II. 


{| Quare Heraclides Pouticus plus ſapit, qui pr&cepit ut com- 
burerent, quam Democritus, qui ut in melle ſervarent ; quem fi 
vulgus ſequutus eſſet, peream, ſi centum denariis calicem mulſi 
emere poſſemus. Varro, is Nonius, cap. iii. The following 
words of Lucretius, b. iii. ver. 902, aut in melle fitum 4 Hccari, 
allude perhaps to the above circumſtance. 


9 Columella, xii. 45 : Tune quam optimo et liquidifſimo melle 
vas uſque ad ſummum ita repleatur, ut A e ſubmerſum fit— 
Apicii Ars coquinar, lib. i. cap. 20. 


4 Kryaitz, Ekonom. encyclop. v. p. 489, and xxv. p. 30. 
8 5 freſh 


— 


n 


lents of the purple dye, which was perfectly freſh, though nearly 


with wax, and then depoſited in honey, 
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freſh for many years the celebrated purple dye of 
the ancients, honey was poured over it“, and cer- 
tain worms uſeful in medicine were kept free from 
corruption by the like means f. By the ſame me- 
thod alſo were natural curioſities preſerved, ſuch as 
the hippocentaur already mentioned ; and it has 
been employed in later times, as is proved by 
the account given by Alexander ab Alexandro 1 
reſpecting the ſuppoſed mer- men. 


Among the Scythians ||, Aſſyrians 5, and Per- 
ſians J, dead bodies were covered over with wax. 
That of Ageſilaus, becauſe honey could not be 


* Plutarch in the Life of Alexander relates, that amon g other 
valuables in the treaſury at Suſa, that conqueror found 5000 ta- 


two hundred years old, and that its preſervation was aſcribed to 
its being covered with honey, "This account is well illuftrated 
in Mercurialis Var. lect. lib. vi. cap. 26. 


+ Multa et alia ex his remedia ſunt, propter quz in melle ſer- 
yantur. Plia. lib. xxix. cap. 4. 


+ Alexandri ab Alexan. Dier, genial. lib, m. cap. 8. 


Herodot. lib. iv. eap. 71. Toy unge Nn Mœͥ fryer pry To ,, 
$ QarTouos den f en⁰ο Tracey; Sepeliunt in melle, 
cera cadavere oblito. The bodies therefore were firſt covered 


¶ Herodot. lib. i. cap. 140. KaTaxnpuoarry dy vy rey vexuy Tlepony 
h vg robe. Perſz mortuum cera circumlinentes in terram con- 
dunt. Cicero, at the end of the firſt book of his Tuſculan Queſ- 
tions, Tays: Perſz etiam cera circumlitos mortuos condiunt, 
ut quam maxime permaneant diuturna corpora, "ant ah 
Aleran. Dier. genial, lb. iu, cap. 2, 


procu red, 
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procured, was preſerved in this manner“, which 
indeed ought not to be deſpiſed even at preſent, 
When the Orientals are deſirous of tranſporting 
fiſh ro any diſtance, they cover them over with 
wax +; and the apples which are every year car- 
ried to the_northern parts of Siberia and Arch- 
Wh are firſt dipped in melted wax, which, by 
forming a thick coat around them, keeps out the 
air, and prevents them from ſpoiling. This pro- 
perty has in my opinion given riſe to the ancient 
cuſtom of wrapping up in wax-cloth the dead 
bodies of perſons of diſtinction. Linen, or per- 
haps ſiſk, which had been done over with wax, was 
uſed on ſuch occaſions, but not what we at preſent 


® Thi eum amici, quo Spartam facilius perferre poſſent, quod 
mel non habebant, cera circumfuderunt, atque ita domum retu- 
lerunt. Cornel. Nep. Via Aseſilai, cap. 8. O. TugovTE; Ta p,, 
anton tu r Tw vir, EATS OU TRAPOITO;, RET) thy Atxi021p0r%s 
Comites Ageſilai Spartiatæ mellis penuria cadaver ejus cera con- 
ditum Lacedæmonem reportarunt. Plutarchus in Vita Aggſilai. 

The following paſſage of Quintilian's Inſtitut. Orat. b. vi. 
cap. 1. 40. is underſtood by molt commentators, as if the author 
meant to ſay that a waxen image of the perſon deceaſed, made by 
pouring the wax into a mould of gypſum, was exhibited. © Et 
prolata noviſſime, deformitate ipſa (nam ceris cadaver attulerant 
infuſum) preteritam quoque orationis gratiam perdidit.'* See 
Turnebi Adverſar, lib. xxix. cap. 13. But in my opinion it ap- 
pears very probable that the body itſelf, covered with wax, was 
<arried into the court, 


+ Near Damietta are found a kind of mullets, which, aſter be- 
ing covered over with wax, are by theſe means fent throughout 
all Turkey, and to different parts of Europe. Pocock's Travel. 

4 | 


E 4 diſtinguiſh 


. 
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diſtinguiſh by the name of wax-cloth, which is 
only covered with an oil-varniſh in imitation of 
the real kind. The body gf St. Anſbert, we are 
told, was wrapped up /inteo c:rato; and a camiſale ce- 
ratum * was drawn over the clothes which coveted 
that of St. Udalric. When Philip duke of Burgun- 
dy died in 1404, his body was wrapped upin thir- 
ty-two ells de toile cirie +. In an ancient record, 


reſpecting the ceremonial to be uſed in burying the 


kings of England, it is ordered that the body ſhall 
be wrapped up in wax-cloth 1. In the year 1774, 
when the grave of king Edward I, who died in 
1307, was opened, the body was found ſo cloſely 
wrapped up in wax-cloth, that one could perfectly 
diſtinguilh the form of the hand, and the features 
of the countenance ||, The body of Johanna, mo- 
ther. of Edward the Black Prince, who died in 


1359, was alſo wrapped up in cereclath; and in 


* Theophilus Raynaudus de incorruptione cadaverum, in the 
thirteenth volume of the works of that Jeſuit, printed at Lyons in 
2665, fol. p. 40. 

+ Deſcription du duch de Bourgogne, par Beguillet, vol, i. 
p- 192. 

1 Liber regalis, in the article de exequiis regalibus: Corpus in 
panno lineo cerato involvitur; ita tamen quod facies et barba 


illius tantum pateant. Et circa manus et digitos ipſius, dictus 


papnus ceratus ita erit diſpoſitus, ut quilibet digitus, cum pollice 
utriuſqye manus, ſingillatim inſuatur per ſe; ac ſi manus ejus chi- 
rothecis lincis eſſent coopertæ. 
| Archeologia, or Miſcellaneous tracts relating to antiquity, 
yol. iii. p. 376. | : 
liks 
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like manner the body of Elizabeth Tudor, the 
ſecond daughter of Henry II, was cered by the 
wax-chandler *ﬀ. After the death of George II, the 
apothecary was allowed one hundred and fifty-two 
pounds for fine double wax- cloth, and other articles 
neceflary to embalm the body +. The books 
found in the grave of Numa, as we learn from the 
Roman hiſtorians, though they had been buried 
more than five hundred years, were, when taken 
up, ſo entire, that they looked as if perfectly new, 
becauſe they had been cloſely ſurrounded with 
wax- candles. Wax-cloth it is probable was not 
then known at Rome }. 


'In 


* Dart's Antiquities of Weſtminſter, vol. ii. p. 28. 

+ In the account of the funeral expences ſtands the following 
article : To Thomas Graham, apothecary to his majeſty, for a 
fine double cerecloth, with a large quantity of very rich per- 
fumed aromatic powders, &c. for embalming his late majelty's 
royal body, 152 l. See Archeolegia ut ſupra, p. 402. 


: Livius, lib. xl. cap. 29. In altera area duo faſces, candelis 
involuti, ſeptenos habuere libros, non integros modo, ſed recen- 
tiſſima ſpecie. Pliny, b. xiii. chap. 13, relates the ſame thing 
with f little variation reſpecting the annals of Caſſius Hemina: 
Mirabantur alii, quomodo illi libri durare potuiſſent. Ille ita ra- 
tionem reddebat : lapidem fuiſſe quadratum circiter in media arca, 
vinctum candelis quoquoverſus. In eo lapide inſuper libros im- 
poſitos fuiſſe, propterea arbitrari eos non computruiſſe. Et libros 
citratos fuiſſe, propterea arbitrarier tineas non tetigiſſe. Har- 
douin thinks that /ibri citrati were books in which folia citri were 
placed to preſerye them from inſeQs, The firſt editions however 

hare - 
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In thoſe centuries which we uſually call the mid- 
dle ages, I find no traces of collections of this na- 


ture, except in the treaſuries of emperors, kings 


and princes, where, beſides articles of great value, 
curioſities of art, antiquities and relics, one ſome- 
times found ſcarce and ſingular foreign animals, 
which were dried and preſerved. Such objects 
were to be ſeen in the old treaſury at Vienna; and 
in that of St. Denis was exhibited the claw of a 
griffin, ſent by a king of Perſia to Charlemagne; 
the teeth of the hippopotamus, and other things of 
the like kind *. In theſe collections the number 
of the rarities always increaſed in proportion as a 
taſte for natural hiſtory became more prevalent, 
and as the extenſion of commerce afforded better 
opportunities for procuring the productions of re- 
mote countries. Menageries were eſtabliſhed to 
add to the magniſicence of courts, and the ſtuffed 
ſkins of rare animals were hung up as memorials 
of their. having exiſted. Public libraries alſo were 
made receptacles for ſuch natural curioſities as 
were from time to time preſented to them ; and as 


have libri cedrati, and even the paper itſelf may have been covered 
over with ſome reſinous ſubſtance. The ſcarce edition which I re- 
geired as a preſent from profeſſor Bauſe at Moſcow ; Opus im- 
preſſum per Joan. Rubeum et Bernardinum Fraireſque Vercellanſes 
1507, fol. has in page 98 the word caedrater, and in the margin 
Faerator, 


* A catalogue of this collection may be found in the ſecond 
yolume of Valentin's Muſeum muſeorum. | 


in 
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jn univerſities the faculty of medicine had a hall 
appropriated for the diſſection of human bodies, 
curioſities from the animal kingdom were collected 
there alſo by degrees; and it is probable that the 
profeſſors of anatomy firſt made attempts to pre- 
ſerve different parts of animals in ſpirit of wine, as 
they were obliged to keep them by them for the 
uſe of their ſcholars; and becauſe in old times dead 
bodies were not given up to them as at preſent, and 
were more difficult to be obtained. 


At a later period collections of natural curioſities 
began to be formed by private perſons. The ob- 
ject of them at firſt appears to have been rather to 
gratify the fight than to improve the underſtand- 
ing ; and they contained more rarities of art, yalu- 
able pieces of workmanſhip and antiquities, than 
productions of nature *. It is certain that ſuch 
collections were firſt made in places where many 
families had been enriched without much labour 
by trade and manufactures, and who, it is likely, 
might wiſh to procure to themſelves conſequence 
and reſpect by expending money in this manner, 
It is not improbable that ſuch collections were 
formed, though not firſt, as Mr. Stetten thinks +, 
at a very early period at Augſburg, and this taſte. 
was ſoon ſpread into other opulent cities and 


ſtares, 


* Von Stettens Kunſtgeſchichte von Augſburg, p. 218. 
1 Ut ſupra, p. 362, : 
Private 
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Private collections, however, appear for the firſt 
time in the ſixteenth century; and there is no doubt 
that they were formed by every learned man who 
at that period applied to the ſtudy of natural biſ- 
tory. Among theſe were Hen. Cor. Agrippa of 
Netteſhetm *; Nic. Monardes, Paracelſus, Val. 
Cordus 7, Hier, Cardan, Matthiolus 1577, Conrade 
Geſner, George Agricola 1555 T; Pet. Bellon 1 564; 

W. Ron- 


* Of H. C. Agrippa a good account may be found in the 
Colnifchen Wochenblatte 1788, p. 121. 


+ With how much care this learned man, who died in 1 544 is 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, collected minerals and plants is 
proved by his Silva obſervationum variarum, quas inter peregritan- 
dum breviſſime notavit. Walch, in his Naturgeſchichte der werſflei- 
nerungen, conſiders it as the firſt general oryQography of Ger- 
many, and is ſurpriſed that ſo extenſive a work ſhould have been 
thought of at that period. Wallerius, in his Lazcubratio de /yfte- 
matibus mineralogiciss Holmiz 1768, 8vo. p. 27, conſiders this 
Silra as a ſyſtematic deſcription of all minerals. Both however 
are miſtaken. Cordus undertook a journey in 1542, through ſome 
parts of Germany, and drew up a ſhort catalogue without order, 
of the natural objects which he met with in the courſe of his tra- 
vels, which was publiſhed by Conrade Geſner, together with the 
other works of this induſtrious man, at Straſburgh in 1561. This 
book, which 1 have in my poſſeſſion, has in the title page: In 
hoc volumine continetur V alerii Cordi in Dioſcoridis libres de medi- 
ca materia ; juſdem hiflorie flirpium, &c. The Silva beging 
page 217. | 

: That Agricola had a good collection, may be concluded from 
his writings, in which he deſcribes minerals according to their 
external appearance, and mentions the places where they are 
found. He ſays likewiſe himſelf in the preface to his book de 

naturg 
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W. Rondelet 1566; Thurneiffer * ; Abraham Or- 


telius 1598 + ; and many others. That ſuch col- 
lections were formed alſo in England during the 


above century, is proved by the catalogue which 
Hakluyt uſed for his works 4. 


The oldeſt catalogues of private collections 
which I remember, are the following: Samuel 
Quickelberg, a phyſician from Antwerp, who 
about the year 1553 reſided at Ingolſtadt, and was 
much eſteemed by the duke of Bavaria, publiſhed 


natura foſſilium, page 168: Sed cum noſtræ veuz non gignant om- 
nis generis res foſſiles, eas quz nobis deſunt non modo a Germa- 
niz regionibus quz iis abundant, verum ab omnibus ferme Eu- 
ropæ, a quibuſdrm Aſiz et Africz, apportandas curavi. Inqui- 
bus negociis conficiendis mihi et docti homines et mercatores et 
metallici operam navarunt. The learned men who aſſiſted him 
are named in the preface to Rerum metallicarum interpretatio, page 


469. Both theſe works are printed in the folio collection pub- 
liſhed at Baſle in 1 546. 


* H. Mohſen fave in his Beugen zur geſchichte der wwiſ- 
ſenſchaften in Mark Brandenburg, Berlin 1783, 4to. p. 142, 
Thurneiſſer is the firſt perſon, as far as is known at preſent, who 
in this country formed a collection of natural curioſities. 


+ Ortelius habebat domi ſuæ imagines, ſtatuas, nummosg, - « - 
conchas ab ipſis Indis et Antipodibus, marmora omnis coloris, 
ſpiras teſtudineas tantæ magnitudinis, ut decem ex ĩis viri in or- 
bem ſedentes cibum ſumere poſſent ; alias rurſum ita anguftas, 
ut vix magnitudinem capitelli unius aciculi adaquarent. M. 
Adami Vitæ Germenorum philoſophorum, * 1615, 
gro. p. 431. 


+ See Biographia Britannica, vol. iv. p. 2469. 
in 
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in quarto at Munich in 1565: Inſcriptiones vel titult 
theatri ampliſſimi, complectentit rerum univerſitatis fin- 
gulas materias et imagines. This pamphlet con- 
tained only the plan of a large work, in which he 
intended to give a deſcription of all the rarities of 
nature and art. I have never had an opportunity of 
. ſeeing it. I am acquainted only with a copious ex- 
tract from it, which induces me to doubt whether 
Walch was right in giving it out as a catalogue of 
the author's collection “. 


The fame year, 1565, John Rentmann, a learn- 
ed phyſician of Torgau, ſent a catalogue of his col- 
lection, which conſiſted principally of minerals and 
ſhells, to Conrade Geſner, who cauſed it to be print. 
ed . The order obſerved in it is principally bor- 
rowed from Agricola. This collection, however, 
was not extenſive. It was contained in a cabinet 
compoſed of thirteen drawers, each of which was 
divided lengthwiſe into two partitions, and the 
number of the articles, among which, beſides mi- 


* This extract may be ſeen in D. G. Molleri Diſſert. de techne- 
Phyſiotamet, Altorfi 1704, p. 18, Some account of Quickelberg 
may be found in Sweertii Athene Belgice, Antverpize 1628, fol. 
p- 671 3 in Val. Andrez Bibliotheca Belgica, Lovanii 1643, 4to. 
p. 806; and in Simleri Bibliotheca inſtituta a Geſnero, Tiguri, 
1574, fol. p. 6179. Moller writes the name Guiccheberg, and 
Walch in the place abqve quoted, p. 24, Quicheberg; but the 
firſt· mentioned authors call him Quicckelberg or Quiccelberg. 

+ De omni rerum ſaſſilium genere libri aliquot, opera Conradi 
SGeſneri. Tiguri 1565, 8v0. ; 

3 nerals, 
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nerals, there were various productions found in 
mines and marine bodies, amounted to about fix- 
teen hundred. It muſt however have been conſi- 
derable for that period, as the collector tells us he 
laid out ſums in forming it which few could be able 
to expend *; and as Jacob Fabricius, in order to 
ſee it, undertook a journey from Chemnitz to Tor- 
gau +. About this time lived in France that in- 
genious and intelligent potter, Bernard Palifly, who 
collected all kinds of natural and artificial rarities, 
and publiſhed a catalogue of them, which he made 
his guide in the ſtudy of natural hiſtory 1. Mi- 
chael Mercati, a phyſician, who was cotemporary, 
formed alſo in Italy a large collection of natural cu- 
riofities, and wrote a very copious deſcription of 
them, which was firſt printed about the beginning 
of the preſent century |]. The collection of Fer- 


* He ſays in the preface: Theſaurum foſſilium multis impen- 
ſis collegi, paucis comparabilem. 


+ This is related by Jacob Fabricius, in the preface to the trea» 


tiſe of his brother George Fabricius de metallicis rebus, which 
may be found in Geſner's colle&ion before quoted, 


+ This catalogue is printed in CZuvres de B. Paliſſy. Par M. 
Faujas de Saint Fond et Gobet. Paris 1777, 4to. p. 691. Com- 
pare Phyſikal.-okonom. Bibliothek, vol. viii. p. 311. 


[| Mercati Metallotheca. Rome 1717, fol. When an appen- 
dix was publiſhed to the Metallotheca in 1719, the work re- 
ceived a new title-page, with the date of that year, and the fol- 
lowing addition: Cui acceſſit appendix cum xix recens inventis 
iconibus. This, therefore, anſwers the queſtion propoſed in 
Deliciæ Cobrefiane, page 108. | 


dinand 
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dinand Imperati, a Neapolitan, the deſcription of 
which was printed for the firſt time in 1599, be- 
longs to the ſame period * ; and likewiſe the large 
collection of Fran. Calceolari of Verona, the cata- 
logue of which was firſt printed in t 584+. Walch 
and ſome others mention the catalogue of Bracken- 
hoffer's collection as one of the eatlieſt, but it was 
printed for the firſt time only in 1677 }. 


* Haller: Bibliotheca botanica, vol. i. p. 393- 

+ Joh. Baptiſſæ Olivi de reconditis et præcipuis colleQaneis a 
= Calceolario in muſeo adſervatis teſtificatio ad Hieron. 
Mercurialem: Venet. 1584, 4to. An edition was publiſhed 
alſo at Verona in quarto, in 1593. The complete deſcription 
was however firſt printed at Verona in a ſmall folio, in 1622: 


Muſeum Calceolarianum Veronenſe, Maſſei, in his Verona illuftrat. 


Veron. 1732, fol. p. 202, ſays : Calceolari - -- - fu de' primi, 
che raccogliendo grandiſſima quantità d'erbe, piante, minerali, 
anirnali diſeccati, droghe rare, coſe impetrite, ed altre rarità na- 
turali, formaſſe muſeo di queſto genere. 

t Of this catalogue I have given ſome account in Phy/ih.- 
#Bonom. bibliothek, vol. i. p. 83, to which I ſhall now add, that it is 
printed entire in Yalentini Muſcum muſcorum, vol. ii. p. 69. The 
life of Elias Brackenhoffer may be found in Hannoveriſchen Ge- 
Ebrien anzcigen 1752, p- 1190. 
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Norwirasr ANDING the magnificence of 
the Grecian and Roman architecture, which we 
ſtill admire in thoſe rains that remain as monu- 
ments of the talents and genius of the ancient 
builders, it is very doubtful whether their common 
dwelling-houſes had chimneys, that 1s, paſſages or 
funnels formed in the walls for conveying away 
the ſmoke from the fire-place or ſtoves through 
the different ſtories to the ſummit of the edifice z 
conveniencies which are not wanting in the mean- 
eſt of our houſes at preſent, and in the ſmalleſt of 
our villages, This queſtion ſome have pretended 
to determine without much Jabour or reſearch, 
How can we ſuppoſe, ſay they, that the Romans, 
our maſters in the art of building, ſhould not have 
deviſed and invented ſome means to keep free 
from ſmoke their elegant habitations, which were 
furniſhed and ornamented in a ſplendid and 
coſtly manner? How is it poſſible that a people 
who purchaſed eaſe. and conveniencg at the great- 
eſt expence, ſhould ſuffer their apartments to 
be filled with ſmoke, which muſt have allowed 
them to enjoy ſcarcely a moment of pleaſure ? 
And how could their cooks dreſs in ſmoky kitch- 
ens the various ſumptuous diſhes with which the 

YOL, 11, F moſt 
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-moſt refined voluptuaries covered their tables ? 
One muſt however be very little acquainted with 
the hiſtory of inventions and manners, to conſider 
ſuch bare conjectures as deciſive proofs. It is un- 
doubtedly certain, that many of our common ne- 
ceſſaries were for many centuries unknown to the 
moſt enlightened nations, and that they are in part 
ſtill wanting in ſome countries at preſent. Beſides, 
it is probable, that before the invention of chim- 
neys, other means, now forgotten, were employed 
to remove ſmoke. 

The ancient mafon-work ſtill to be found in 
Italy does not determine the queſtion. Of the 
walls of towns, temples, amphitheatres, baths, 
aqueducts and bridges, there are ſome though 
very imperfect remains, in which chimneys cannot 
be expected; but of common dwelling-houſes none 
are to be ſeen, except at Herculaneum, and there 
no traces of chimneys have been diſcovered *. The 
paintings and pieces of ſculpture which are pre- 
ſerved, afford us as little information; for nothing 
can be perceived in them that bears the ſmalleſt 
reſemblance to a modern chimney, If the writ- 
ings of the ancients are to be referred to, we mult 
collect from the works of the Greek and Roman 
authors, whatever ſeems alluſive to the ſubject. 
This indeed has been already done by various 


Winkelmann in his Obſervations on the baths of the ancients. 
| i „ „men 
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men of learning“; but the greater part of them 


tl ſeem to deduce more from the paſſages they quote 
* than can be admitted by thoſe who read and ex- 
* ; amine 
Ce. 

he The following are the principal authors in whoſe works in- 


formation is to be found reſpecting this ſubje& :—OZavii Ferrarii 
El:&orum libri duo. Patavii 1679, 4to. This work conſiſts of 
T ſhort treatiſes on different ſubjects of antiquity. The ninth 
chapter of the firſt book, page 32, has for title: Fumaria, /ex 
umi emiſſaria, vulgo caminos, apud veteres in uſu fuiſſe, diſputatur. 
Juli Lipfii Epiflolarum ſeletarum chilias, 1613, 810, The 
place where printed not mentioned, The ſeventy-fifth letter in 
Centuria tertia ad Belgas, page 921, treats of chimneys, with 
which the author ſays the Greeks and the Romans were unac- 
quainted, | 


 Ercrharti a Veybe Parergon de camino, To ſave my readers 
me trouble which I have had in ſearching for this ſmall treatiſe, 
r (hall give them the following information: E. von Weyhe was 
a learned nobleman of our electorate, a particular account of whoſe 
life and writings may be found in Molleri Cimbria litterata, vol. ĩi. 
p- 970. In the year 1613 he publiſhed Diſcurſus de ſpeculi ori- 
gine, uſu et abuſu, Eberharti von Weybe, Hagz Schaumburgico- 
rum. This edition, which was not printed at Brunſwick, as 
Moller ſays, contains nothing on chimneys, nor 1s there any 
thing to be found reſpecting them in the ſecond inſerted: in Caſp. 
Dornavii Amphitheatrum ſapientiæ Socraticæ joco: ſeriæ, Hanoviæ 
1619, fol. i. p. 133. But this treatiſe was twice printed aſter- 
wards, as an appendix to the author's Azlicus politicus : at Franc- 
fort in 1615, and Wolfenbuttle 1622, both times in quarto; and 
in both theſe editions, with the laſt of which Moller was not ac- 
quainted, may be found, at the end, Parergon de camino, inqui- 
rendi (auſa adjefum, In this ſhort eſſay, which conſiſts of only 
two pages, the author denies that the Jews, the Greeks or the 
Romans had chimneys, Fabricius in his Bibliograph. antiquarig 

F 2 does 
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amine them without prejudice. I ſhall here pre- 
ſent them to my readers; that they may have an 
opportunity of judging for themſelves. 

We 


does not quote von Weyhe, either p. 1004, where he ſpeaks of 
chimneys, or page 1014, where he ſpeaks of looking-glaſſes. 

Balthaſaris Bonifacii Ludicra hiſtoria, Venetiis 165 2, 4to. lib. 
iii. cap. 23. de caminis, p. 109. This work is of little import. 
Ance. 

Fohannis Heringii Tradatus de molendinis eorumque jure, Franco: 
furti 1663, 4to. In the man!i/a, p. 137, de caminis. 

Pauli Manutii Commentar. in Ciceronis epift. familiar. lib. vil. 
epiſt. 10, decides againſt chimneys, and ſpeaks of the manner 
of warming apartments, 

Petronti Satyricon, curante P. Burmanno, Amſtelædami 1743, 
4to. vol. i. p. 836. Burmann, on good grounds, is of opinion, 
that the ancients had not chimneys. 

Mat. Martini Lexicon 9 — Francofurti 165 5, fol. under 
the article Caminus. 

Pancirollus de rebus deperditis, edit, Salmuth. vol. i. tit. 33, 
P. 77+ 

L'aniiguit“ eæpliguee, par Bernard de Montfaucon, premiere 
partie, page 102. Montfaucon believes that the ancients had 
chimneys. 

Sam. Pitiſci Lexicon antiquitatum Romanarum, Leovardiz 1713, 
2 vol. fol. i. pag. 335. The whole article caminus is tranſcribed 
from Lipſius, Ferrarius, and others, without the author's own 
opinion, | 

Amtiquitates Italia medii evi, auctore * uratorio, tom. ii. diflert, 
25. p- 418. 

Conff antini Libri de ceremoniis auls B yzantine, tomus ſecutr 
dus, Lipſiæ 175 4, fol. in Reiſtii Commentar. p. 125. P 

.  Encyclop6die, tome troiſième, Paris 175 3, fol. p. 281. 

- Deutſche Encyclopedie, vierter bands Frankfurt 1780, 4t% 
* 823. f 40 
0 Materns 
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We are told by Homer, that Ulyſſes, when in 
the grotto of Calypſo, wiſhed that he might ſee the ' 
ſmoke aſcending from Ithaca, that is, he wiſhed to 
be in ſight of the iſland . Montfaucon is of opi- 
nion that this wiſh is unintelligible unleſs it be al- 
lowed that the houſes of Ithaca had chimneys. 
But cannot one ſee ſmoke riſe alſo when it makes 
its way through doors and windows? When navi- 
gators at ſea obſerve ſmoke to ariſe, they conclude 

that they are in the neighbourhood of inhabited 
land; but no one undoubtedly will thence infer, that 
the habitations of the people have chimneys. 


Herodotus f relates that a king of Libya, when 


Maternus von Cilano, Abhandlung der Rimiſchen alterthiimer, ? 
vierter theil, Altona 1776, 8vo. p. 945. This author is of opi- 
nion that chimneys were uſed by the Greeks, but not by the Ro- 
mans. 

Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne, par Jean le Clerc, tom. xiii. 
pour l' annce 1720, part. i. p. 556. The author gives an extract 
from Montfaucon, which contains a great many new obſer- 
vations, 

Dell“ origine di alcune arti principali appreſſo i V enexiani, Ve- 
nezia 1758, 4to. p. 78. This work is the production of Giro- 
lamo Zanetti. 

Raccolia diopuſcoli ſcientifici e filologici, Venezia 1752, 1amo. 
tom. xlvii. A treatiſe on chimneys by Scip. Maffei is to be 
found page 67. 


— — —_ — — ay goes, 
Tepryog x9 xoamrvey aToIguorxe | * ah 


H, yaungs Odyſſ. lib. 5 ver. 5 8. 
Kara ⁊m xamwioxyy 55 rex oixey £72%,w0 & Sg. Lib. viii. c. 137. 
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one of his ſervants aſked for his wages, -offered 
him in jeſt the ſun, which at that time ſhone into 
the houſe through the chimney, as ſome have 
tranſlated the original ; but it appears that what 
is here called chimney, was nothing more than an 
opening in the roof, under which, perhaps, the fire 
was made in the middle of the edifice. Through 
a high chimney, of the form of thoſe uſed at pre- 
ſent, the ſun certainly could not throw his rays on 
the floor of any apartment. 


In the Veſpæ of Ariſtophanes “, old Philocleon 
wiſhes to eſcape through the kitchen. Some one 
aſks, © What is that which makes a noiſe in the 
% chimney ?” I am the ſmoke,” replies the old 
man, * and am endeavouring to get out at the 
« chimney.” This paſſage, however, which, ac- 
cording to the uſual tranſlation, ſeems to allude to 


a a common chimney, can, in my opinion, eſpe- 


cially when we conſider the illuſtration of the ſcho- 
liaſts +; be explained alſo by a ſimple hole in the 
roof, as Reiſke has determined ; and indeed this 
appears to Le more probable, as we find mention 


' _ * Ariſtop. in Veſpis, ver. 139. O yap T2T1y dig Tor er ttb, 


Pater ingteſſus eſt furnum - - Ti nor” ap n darm Cop; quid in- 
ſtrepit fumarium ? Kamw;* 51w7) c&ipxopai. Fumus; egreſſum au- 
cupo. 

+ The ſcholiaſt explains xamm by xanv33n, Fg. It owned; 
74 Toy way4,wr : fumi receptaculum inſtar tubi, ſeu canalis, ſu- 
per culinam. The ſcholiaſt here undoubtedly mentions a chim- 
ney, But in what century did he live? 

made 


F 
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made of a top or covering * with which the hole 
was cloſed. | - 


In a paſſage of the poet Alexis, who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great, quoted by Athe- 
næus I, ſome one aſæs, Boy, is there a kitchen? 
Has it a chimney ??—< Yes, but it is a bad one 
« the eyes will ſuffer.” The queſtion here alludes 
without doubt to a paſſage for carrying off ſmoke; 
but information is not given us ſufficient to deter- 
mine its form and conſtruction. Athenæus has 
preſerved alſo a paſſage of the poet Diphilus 2, 
in which a paraſite ſays, when he is invited to the 
houſe of a rich man, he doe not look at the mag- 
nificence of the building, or the elegance of the 
furniture, but to the ſmoke of the kitchen, © If I 
« ſee it,” adds he, © riſing up in abundance, quick 
and in a ſtraight column, my heart is rejoiced, 
« for I expect a good ſupper.” In this paſſage, 
however, which according to Maternus is clearly 
in favour of chimneys, I can find as little proof as 

in the words of the poet Soſi pater, quoted likewiſe 


* Tua. 


+ H. dig, 07TANHOY £54) ; 1, X04 Au, EX fe = = = GAN ee KATIY, 
Ra. Athen. lib. ix. P · 386. 


t Arie d Tygu Tov joryripev Ter xzmVv09. Intentis oculis aſpicio 
coqui fumum, Si directo impetu vehemens excurrit, gaudeo, 
l=tor, exulto; fin obliquus et tenuis, animadverto protinus 
illam mihi futuram cœnam abſque ſanguine. Atheneus, lib. vi. 
pe 236, | | 
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by Athenæus “, who reckons the art of determin- 
ing which way the wind blows to be a part of the 


knowledge requiſite in a perfect cook, ** He muſt 


Know,“ ſays he, “to diſcover from what quar- 
6 ter it comes, for when the ſmoke is driven about 
5 it ſpoils many kinds of diſhes.” Inſtead of 
agreeing with Feriarius that this quotation ſeems 
to ſhew that the houſes of the ancients were pro- 
vided with clumneys, ] conclude rather from it, 
that they were not; for, had there been chimneys 
in their kitchens, the cooks muſt have left the 
ſmoke to make its- way through them without 
giving themſelves any trouble ; but if they were 
deſtitute of theſe conveniencies, it would be neceſ- 
ſary for them to afford it ſome other paſſage; it 
would conſequently be the buſineſs of the cook, to 
conſider on what fide it would be moſt advan- 
tageous to open a door or a window ; and in this 
he would undoubtedly be guided by the direction 
of the wind. That this really was the caſe, appears 
from a Greek epigram, which, by an ingenious 
thought, gives us an idea of the paſſage of ſmoke 
through a window F. | 


Culinam recte ſtatui, et lucis accipere quod ſatis eſt, ac unde 
ventus aſpiret contemplari, præbet ad hoc utilitatis plurimum. 
Fumus enim huc illue jactatus, diſcrimen aliquod afferre interdun 
ſolet dum coquuntur obſonia. Aubenæus, lib. ix. p. 378. 

+ Toy AetTor Qvow9z To ug II ανον npry © xoumvog» 
Kar d Supi ede arrnher ex wv 3 
A p02; e TpremEato xo N antun 
Nfrecnarigu TpuYu; jopia TRY; Hog. 
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Theſe, as far as I know, are all the paſſages 
which have been collected from Greek authors re- 
ſpecting this queſtion, Bur inſtead of proving that 
the houſes of- the ancients were built with chim- 
neys, they ſeem to ſhew much rather the contrary: 
eſpecially when we conſider what the Roman wri- 
ters have ſaid on the ſame ſubject; for the infor- 
mation of the latter, taken together, affords good 
grounds to believe that no chimneys were to be 
found in the houſes at Rome, at leaſt at the time 
when theſe authors wrote; and this certainly would 
not have been the caſe had the Romans ever ſeen 
chimneys among the Greeks, I ſhall now lay be- 
fore my readers thoſe paſſages which appear on the 
firſt view to refute my conjecture. 


When the triumviri, ſays Appian “, cauſed 
thoſe who had been proſcribed by them to be 


ſought for by the military, ſome of them, to avoid 


the bloody hands of their perſecutors, hid them- 
{elves in wells, and others, as Ferrarius tranſlates the 
words, in fumaria ſub teo, qua ſcilicet fumus e tecto 
evolvitur +. The true tanſlation, however, is fu» 


Proclum tenuem ſufflantem ignem fumus rapuit, 
Et per feneſtellas abiit in aera, 

Ubi cum vix per nubes deſcendiſſet, 

Vulneribus millibus ab atomis eft affectus. 


Antholng. hb. ii. Cap. 22, P · 229. b 
De bellis civil. lib. iv. p. 962. edit. Tollii. 


+ Eg var v, 1 roy Trywr Tai; xtpzpuos Roca = 
moſa 
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moſa cænacula. The principal perſons of Rome 
endeavoured to conceal themſelves in the ſmoky 
apartments of the upper ſtory under the roof, 
which, in general, were inhabited only by poor 
people ; and this ſeems to be confirmed by what 


Juvenal * expreſsly ſays, Rarus venit in cenacula 
miles. 


Thoſe paſlages of the ancients which ſpeak of 
ſmoke riſing up from houſes have with equal im- 
propriety been ſuppoſed to allude to chimneys, as 
if the ſmoke could not make its way through doors 
and windows, Seneca F writes : © Laſt evening 
* I had ſome friends with me, and on that account 
&* a ſtronger ſmoke was raiſed ; not ſuch a ſmoke, 
c however, as burſts forth from the kitchens of 
« the great, and which alarms the watchmen, but 
ſuch a one as ſignifies that gueſts are arrived.” 
Thoſe whoſe judgments are not already warped 
by prejudice, will undoubtedly find the true ſenſe 
of theſe words to be, that the ſmoke forced its way 
through the kitchen windows. Had the houſes 
been built with chimney-funnels, one cannot con- 
ceive why the watchmen ſhould have been alarm- 
ed when they obſerved a ſtronger ſmoke than 


* Sat, J, ver. 17. 

+ Intervenerunt quidam amici, propter quos major fumus fi- 
eret; non hie qui erumpere ex lautorum culinis, et terrere vigi- 
les ſolet, ſed hie modicus qui hoſpites veniſſe ſigniſicaret. 
Epiſt. 64. | 
2 LEES uſual 
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uſual ariſing from them ; but as the kitchens had 
no conveniencies of that nature, an apprehenſion 
of fire, when extraordinary entertainments were to 
be provided in the houſes of the rich for large 
companies, ſeems to have been well founded; and 
on ſuch occaſions people appointed for that pur- 
poſe were ſtationed in the neighbourhood to be 
conſtantly on the watch, and to be ready to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames in caſe a fire ſhould happen “. 
There are many other paſſages to be found in Ro- 
man authors of the like kind, which it is hardly 
neceſſary to mention, ſuch as that of Virgil +: 


Et jam ſumma procul villarum culmina fumant. 


and the following words of Flows + deſcriptive 
of a miſer: 


Quin divùm atque hominum clamat continuo fidem, 
Suam rem periifle, ſeque eradicarier, 
De ſuo tigillo fumus fi qua exit foras. 


,” 


If there were no funnels in the houſes of the ang 


* Such fire-watchmen were appointed by the emperor Auguſ- 
tus: Adverſus incendia excubias nocturnas vigileſque commen- 
tus eſt, Sueton. in Vit. Oda v. Auguſt. cap. 30. That theſe watch- 
men, whom the ſoldiers through ridicule called Sparteoli, were 
ſtationed in the neighbourhood of houſes where there were grand 
entertainments, is proved by Tertulliani Apologety, cap. xxxix. 
p. 188, edit. De la Cerda. Compare alſo Caſaubon's annotations 
on the paſſage of Suetonius above quoted. 


+ Eclog. . ver. 83. 
; I Aulular, act. u, ſc. 4. : 
cients 
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cients to carry off the fmoke, the directions given 
by Columella to make kitchens fo high that the 
roof ſhould not catch fire, was of the utmoſt im- 
portance *. An accident of the kind, which that 
author ſeems to have apprehended, had almoſt 
happened at Beneventum, when the landlord who 
entertained Mæcenas and his company was mak- 
ing a ſtrong fire in order to get fome birds ſooner 
roaſted : : | 
— — — _— ubi ſedulus hoſpes 


Prne arſit, macros dum turdos verſat in igne; 
Nam vaga per veterem dilapſo flamma culinam 
Vulcano ſummum properabat lambere tectum f. 


Had there been chimneys in the Roman houſes, 
Vitruvius certainly would not have failed to de- 
ſcribe their conſtruction, which is ſometimes at- 
tended with conſiderable difficulties, and which is 
intimately connected with the regulation of the 
plan of the whele edifice. He does not, however, 

ſay a word on this ſubject; neither does Julius Pol- 
tux, who has collected with great care the Greek 
names of every part of a dwelling-houſe; and Gra- 
paldus, who in latter times made a like collection 
of the Latin terms, has not given a Latin word 
expreſſive of a modern chimney . 


* At in cuflica parte, magna et alta culina ponatur, ut et 
contignatio careat incendii periculo, et in ea commode familiares 
omni tempore anni morari queant- De re ruſlica, lib. i, cap. 6. 

+ Horat. lib. i. ſat. 5. 

Franciſci Marii Grapaldi de partibus ædium libri. 
25:3. | I ſhall 
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I ſhall here anſwer an objection which may be 
made, that the word caminus means a chimney z 
and I ſhall alſo explain what methods the ancients, 
and particularly the Romans, employed without 
chimneys to warm their apartments. Caminus ſig- 
nified, as far as J have been able to learn, firſt a 
chemical ar metallurgic furnace, in which a cruci- 
ble was placed for melting and refining metals. 
It ſignified alſo a ſmith's forge *. It ſignified like. 
wiſe, without doubt, a hearth, or, as we talk at 
preſent, a chimney, which ſerved for warming the 
apartment in which it was conſtructed ; and for 
that purpoſe portable ſtoves or fire-pans were alſo 
employed. Theſe were either filled with burning 
coals, or wood was lighted in them, and, when 
burned to coal, was carried into the apartment. 
In all theſe, however, there appears no trace of a 
chimney. ; 

The complaints often made by the ancients re- 
ſpecting ſmoke ſerve alſo to confirm the opinion 
that they had no chimneys. Vitruvius F, where he 


ſpeaks 


+ Plin. Hiſt. nat. lib, xxxiii. cap. 4. Virgil. An-lib, ii. ver. 
580. Ruptis flammam exſpirare caminis ; and Juvenal, ſat xiv. 
rer. 117. | 

Sed creſcunt quocunque modo, majoraque fiunt 
Incude affidua, ſemperque ardente camino. 5 


+ Lib. vii. cap. 3: Coronarum aliæ ſunt puræ, aliz ccelatze. 


Conclavibus, ubi ignis, et plurima lumina ſunt ponenda, pura 


keri debent, ut ee facilius extergantur, In eſtivis et exedris, ubi 
nullus 


ö 
} 
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ſpeaks of ornamenting and fitting-up apartments, 
ſays expreſsly, that there ought to be no carved 
work or mouldings, but plain cornices, in rooms 
where fire is made and many lights burned, becauſe 
they will ſoon be covered with ſoor, and will there- 
fore require to be often cleaned. On the other 
hand, he allows carving in ſummer apartments, 
where the effects of ſmoke are not to be appre- 
hended. The moderns, however, who uſe chim- 
neys, ornament the borders of them with carving, 
painting and gilding, nor are they injured by the 
ſmoke; but we find that among the ancients, fur- 
niture of every kind, ceilings and walls were ſoon 
covered over with foot; and from this even the 
images of their anceſtors, imagines majorum, were 
not ſecure, which, though they were to be found 
only in the houſes of the great, and ſtood in niches 
in the atrium* or hall, became black with ſmoke, 


and 
nullus ignis uſus, ubi minime fumus eſt, nec fuligo poteſt no- 
cere, ibi cœlatæ ſunt faciende. Semper enim album opus (Aucco- 
wor) propter ſuperbiam candoris, non modo ex propriis, ſed 
etiam ex alienis ædificiis concipit fumum. Cap. 4: Tricliniis hi- 
bernis non eſt utilis illa eompoſitio, nee megalographia, nec ca- 
merarum coronarĩo opere ſimilis ornatus, quod ea et ab ignis fu- 
mo, et ab luminum crebris fuliginibus corrumpantur. One may 
fee from this paſſage how imperfealy the ancients were acquainted 
with the art of lighting their apartments. 


* The name atrium had its riſe from the walls of ſuch places 
being black with ſmoke. fdorus, xv. 3. ſays, Atrium alii 
quaſi ab igne atrum dixerunt. Atrum enim fit ex fumo. This 
nes derivation | 
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and on that account were juſtly named fumoſæ x. 
The ſmoke therefore muſt have been blown very 
much about, and carried into every apartment. 
In the houſes of the opulent, care in all probabi- 
4ity was employed to keep them clean; but the 
babitations of families who did not belong to the 
common or pooreſt claſſes, are repreſented as 
ſmoky and black; and we are told that their walls 
and ceilings were full of ſoot. They were, there- 
fore, called black houſes, as in Ruſſia the huts of 
the common people, which are furniſhed with pal- 
try ſtoves, and which are blackened in the ſame 
manner by the ſmoke of the fir-wood uſed in them 


for fuel, are called black huts . | 
. As 
derivation is given alfo by Servius, En. lib. i. ver. 730. Ibi et 
culina erat; unde et atrium dictum eſt; atrum enim erat ex 
fumo. | 
Seneca, ep. 44. Non facit nobilem atrium plenum fumoſis 
imaginibus. Cicero in Piſon. cap. i. Obrepfiſti ad honores er- 
rore hominum, commendatione fumoſarum imaginum. 
| Quis fructus generis tabula jactare capaci 
Corvinum, poſthac multis contingere virga 
Fumoſos equitum cum dictatore magiſtros, 
Si coram Lepidis male vivitur ? 
JuveNnaL. ſat. viii. ver. 6. 

+ In the Zgqzites of Ariſtophanes the houſes of the common 
people are called ywras and qurzpa, becauſe vw ſignifies fuligino- 
fum or fuſeum. See Fac, Haſæi Diſſertatio de doliari habitatione 

Diogenis, in Heumanni Pacile, tom. i. p. 595. On account of 
the ſmoke they were called alſa wirzIps. Lycophron, Cafſand. 
770 and 1190. MitaJpr alda domicilium fuliginoſum, occurs 

| in 
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As the houſes of the ancients 'were ſo ſmoky, 
it may be eaſily comprehended how, by means 
of ſmoke, they could dry and harden, not only 


in Homer, Iliad. ii. ver. 414, of which expreſſton and i. ver. 204, 
dhe ſcholiaſt very properly gives the following explanation: ar 
. quoniam a fumo reddebantur nigrz. 
For the ſame reaſon, according to the ſcholiaſts, Apollonia: 
Rhodius, lib. ii. ver. 1089, calls the middle beam of the roof 
KN Y Columella de re ruft. i. 17, ſays: Fuligo que ſupra 
feces tefis inheret : among us the ſoot adheres to the funnel of 
the chimney, and not to the roof or ceiling. 


Tecta ſenis ſubeunt, nigro deformia fumo z 


Ignis in heſterno ſtipite parvus erat. 
Ovi. Faſt. lib. v. 505. 


Nigra fornicis oblitus favilla. 
P&14p. carmen xiii. 10. p. 8. 


In cujus hoſpitio nec fumi nec nidoris nebulam vererer. Apuleii 
Metam. 1. Volui relinquere avitos lares et conſcios natalium pa- 
rietes, et ipſam nutriculam caſam, et fumoſa tecta, et conſitas 
meis manibus 'arbuſculas transferre deſtinatus exul decreveramy 
Quintil. Declamat. xiii. p. 275. 
Sordidum flamme trepidant rotantes 
Vertice fumum. 
Hoxar. lib. iv. od. 11, 10. 


It may be here ſaid, that the above paſſages allude to the ho- 
vels of the poor, which are black enough among us. Theſe are 
not, however, all ſo ſmoky and fo covered with ſoot both with- 
out and within ; for though this may be the caſe in ſome vil- 
lages, the houſes of the common people in our cities may be 
called dirty rather than ſmoky. Theſe paſſages of Roman au- 
thors ſpeak principally of town-houſes, The houſe in which 

Horace wiſhed to entertain his Phyllis was not a mean one, for 
he tells her a bitle before, Rides argento domus. 
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| various articles uſed as food, but alſo different 


pieces of timber employed for making all forts of 
large and ſmall implements. In this manner was 
prepared the wood deſtined for ploughs, waggons, 
and ſhips, and particularly that of which rudders 
were formed . For this reaſon pantries for fleſh 
and wine, and alſo coops to hold fowls, which were 
ſaid to thrive by ſmoke, were conſtructed near the 
kitchen, where it always abounded + ; and on the 
other hand it was neceſſary to remove to a diſtance 
from kitchens, apartments deſtined for the purpoſe 
of preſerving ſuch articles as were liable to be 
ſpoiled by ſmoke : but among us the caſe is 


widely 
* IIndaue Pevigyss bmp xamyev pf Mans 
Clavum fabrefatum ſuper fumum ſuſpendito. 
Hefiodi Opera et Dies, ver. 627. 


Virgil ſays the ſame thing: 
Et ſuſpenſa foeis exploret robora fans, 
Georg. lib. i. 175. 


+ 8 recte ſuperponentur his locis, unde plerumque 
fumus exoritur, quoniam vina celerius vetuſteſcunt que fumi 
quodam tevore præcocem maturitatem trahunt. Columella, i.6, 20. 
p. 406. Gallinaria juncta ſint ea furno, vel culinæ, ut ad avem 
perveniat fumus, qui eſt huic generi præcipue ſalutaris - - Huie 
autem focus applicetur tam longus,: ut nec impediat prediction 
aditus, £t ab co fumps perreniat in utramque cellam. Lib. viii. 
tap. 3g. Þ-.636. 

t Eadem ratio .eft in. plano fite rinariz calle, que ſubwots 
procul eſſe debet a halneis, furno, ſterquilinio, reliquiſque immun- 
ditiis tetrum ogorem ſpirantibus. Calumella, lib. i. cap. 6, 11. 
Þ. 405. Artiſicial heat could. not be employed to prevent oil 
vol. It, G N from 
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widely different, for we often have neat and ele. 
gant apartments in the neighbourhood of the 
kitchen. 


From what has been ſaid it will readily appear 
why the ancients kept by them ſuch quantities of 
hard wood, which, when burning, does not occa- 
fion ſmoke. The ſame kind is even ſought after 
at preſent, and on this account we value that of the 
white and common willow, ſalix alba and !rianara; 
becauſe, when burned in our chimneys, they make 
little ſmoke, and throw out feweſt ſparks. The 
great trouble, however, which was taken in old 
times to procure wood that would not ſmoke, 
clearly proves that this was much more neceſſary 
in thoſe periods than at preſent. It was cuſtomary 
to peel off the bark from the wood, to let it lie af- 
rerwards a long time in water, and then to ſuffer 
it to dry“ . This proceſs muſt undoubtedly have 


from becoming clotted by being froze; for it was liable to be 
hurt by ſoot and ſmoke, the conſtant attendants of artificial 
warming. Oleum quod minus provenit, fi congelatur, fraceſſet. 
Sed ut calore naturali eſt opus, qui contingit poſitione cœli et de- 
clinatione, ita non opus eſt ignibus ac flammis, quoniam fumo 
et fuligine ſapor olei corrumpetur. Columella, lib. i. cap. 6, 18. 

This method of preparing wood is thus deſcribed by 
Thevptrraſtus : Fumus acerbiſlimus fici, caprifici, et cujuſque 
lacteo ſucco humentis. Cauſſa humor eſt. Hac tamen decor- 
ticata, et aqua ſuper infuſa madefacta, deinde ficcata, omnium 
maxime immunia fumo evadunt, flammamque molliſſimam fa 


oĩunt; utpote cum proprius quoque, innatuſque humor ex 


emptus ſit. Theepbraſti Hift. Plant, lib. v. cap. 10. 
We proved 
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proved of great ſervice, for we know that wood 
which has been conveyed by water, in floats, kin- 
dles more readily, burns briſker, and throws out 
leſs ſmoke than that which has been tranſported 
from the foreſt in waggons. Another method, 
much employed, of rendering wood leſs apt to 
ſmoke, was to ſoak it in oil or oil-lees, or to pour 
oil over it . With the like view wood, before it 
was uſed, was hardened or ſcorched over the fire, 
until it loſt the greater part of its moiſture, with- 
out being entirely reduced to charcoal, This me- 
thod is ſtill employed with advantage in glaſs- 
houſes and porcelain manufactories, where there 
are ſtoves made on purpoſe to dry wood. Such 
ſcorched wood appears to be that to which the an- 
cients gave the name of /igna cocta or cofilia þ. 

| It 


* Codicillos oleaginos et cztera ligna amurca cruda perſper- 
ito, et in ſole ponito, perbibant bene. Ita neque fumoſa erunt, 
et ardebunt bene. Cato de re ruſt. cap. 130. Poſtremo ligna ma- 
cerata amurca nullius fumi tædio ardere. Plin. lib. xv. cap. 8. 


+ Such wood in Greek was called axemyz, in Latin 8 in 
Homer's Odyſſey, book vi. xzyxzzs and daa, Pollux. p. 621, 
xzv0in, This wood is mentioned alſo by Galen, in Antidot, lib. i. 
Digefta, lib. xxxii. de leg. 5F, 7: Sed et titiones, et alia ligna 
eocta ne fumum faciant, utrum  ligno an carboni, an ſuo generi 
adnumerabimus ? Et magis eſt, ut proprium genus habeatur, 
Digef.. lib. l. tit. 16, 167, de verb. fignificat. where Ulpian repeats 
the ſame words, Trebellius Pollio in Vira Claudi, where an ac- 
count 18 given of the firing allowed to him when a tribune by the 
gs; * quotidiani pondo mille, fi eſt copia; fin minus, 
G2 quantum 
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It was ſold in particular warehouſes at Rome, call- 
ed zaberng cotiiliarie, and the preparing as well as 
the ſelling of it formed an employment followed 
by the common people, and which, as we are told, 
| was carried on by the father of the emperor Perti- 
nax*. When it was neceſſary to kindle fire with- 
out wood prepared in that manner, an article pro- 
bably too expenſive for indigent families, we find 
complaints of ſmoke which brought on a watering 
of the eyes; and this was the cafe with Horace at 


quantum fuerit et ubi fuerit ; coctilium quotidiana batilla qua. 
tuor. It appears from this paſſage that wood was given out or 
fold by weight, as it is at preſent at Amſterdam. On the other 
hand, the coctilia were meaſured like coals. Martial. Epigran. 
lib, xi. ep. 15: Ligna acapna. 
Si vicina tibi Nomento rura coluntur, 
Ad villam moneo, ruſtice, ligna feres. 

It would ſeem that in the above-mentioned neighbourhood there 
was no wood proper for firing, fo that people were obliged to 
purchaſe that which had been dried. Some hence conclude that | 
the acapna mult not have been dear, becauſe it is recommended 
to a countryman. But the advice here given is addreſſed to the 
poſſeſſor of a farm who certainly could afford to purchaſe dried 
Nam pater ejus tabernam coctiliciam (coctiliariam) in Li- 
guria exercuerat, Sed poſt quam in Liguriam venit, multis agris 
coemptis, tabernam paternam, manente forma priare, infinitis 
xdificiis circumdedit ; fuitque illic per triennium, et  Jpercatus eſt 
per ſuos ſervos, Jul. Capitol. in Vita Pertin.. cap. iii. Capitoli- 

nus ſays before, that the father carried on Iignariam negotiationen. 
See dhe annotations of Saumaiſe and Caſaubon. 
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a i inn where an to ſtop when on 2 
journey . 


However imperfect may be the information 
which can be collected from the Greek and Roman 
authors reſpecting the manner in which che ancients 
warmed their apartments, it neverthelefs ſhews 
that they commonly uſed for that purpoſe a large 
fire-pan or portable ſtove, in which they kindled 
wood, and, when the wood was well lighted, carried 
it into the room, or which they filled with burning 
coals. When Alexander the Great was entertained 
by a friend in winter, as the weather was cold and 
raw, a ſmall fire-baſon was brought into the apart- 
ment to warm it. The prince, obſerving the ſize 
of the veſſel, and that it contained only a few coals, 
deſired his hoſt, in a jeering manner, to bring mare 
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re wood or frankincenſe, giving him thus to under- 
to ſtand that the fire was fitter for burning perfumes 
p than to produce heat . Anacharſis, the Scythian 
: : 22 — — ni nos vicina Trivici 
| Villa recepiſſet, lacrimoſo non fine fumo; 

Udos cum foliis ramos urente camino, 
Li- Horat. lib. i. fat. 5, 80. 
ris 


Plutarch. Sympoſ. lib. ii. cap. 1. Laco gymnaſii præfecto, 
aqui ligna non fumantia, azer £m, præbuerat, id fe vitio dare 
* üdmulans, Horum cauſſa, inquit, apud vos non l:cuit lacrimare. 

| + Hyeme in magno gelu exceptus convivio ab amico quodam, 
cum is focum ignemque exiguum (:&xap» d fung u Tug eavyes) 


intuliſſet, aut ligna eum, aut thus adferte juſſm. Plutarch. Apo- 
thegm. P · 180. 


G 3 philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, though diſpleaſed with many of the 
Grecian cuſtoms, praiſed the Greeks, however, 
becauſe they ſhut out the ſmoke and brought only 
fire into their houſes . We are informed by 
Lampridius, that the extravagant Heliogabalus 
cauſed to be burned in theſe ſtoves, inſtead of 
wood, Indian ſpiceries and coſtly perfumes . It 
1s alſo worthy of notice, that coals were found in 
fome of the apartments of Herculaneum, as we are 
told by Winkelmann, but neither ſtoves nor chim- 
neys. As in Perſia and other countries of the 
Eaſt no ſtoves made in the European manner are 
uſed at preſent ; and as it is certain that the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and furniture of the early ages have 
been retained there almoſt without variation, we 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe that the methods employed 
by the inhabitants for warming themſelves are the 
ſame as thoſe uſed by the ancients. They agree 
perfectly with the deſcriptions given by the Greek 
and Roman authors, and ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
illuſtrate them. I ſhall therefore here inſert the 
account given by De la Valle, as it is the cleareſt 
and molt to the purpoſe 3. 
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Anacharſis ille ſapiens, alia Græcorum inſtituta reprehendens, 
prunas laudavit, quod, fumo excluſo, domi ignem portareni. 
Plutarch. Sympoſ. lib. vi. 7. p. 692. 
| + Odores Indicos fine carbonibus ad vaporandas zetas jubebat 
incendi. l. Lemprid. Vita Heliogab. cap. 31. 

$ Reiſen des Della Valle, Genf, 1674, fol. vol. ii, p. 8, 
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cc The Perſians,” ſays he, make fires in their 
vc apartments, not in chimneys as we do, but in 
« ſtoves in the earth, which they call /ennor. Theſe 
« ſtoves conſiſt of a ſquare or round bole, two 
« ſpans or a little more in depth, and in ſhape not 
« unlike an Italian caſk. That this hole may 
& throw out heat ſooner, and with more ſtrength, 
« there is placed in it an iron veſſel of the ſame 
« (ize, which is either filled with burning coals, 
te or a fire of wood and other inflammable ſub- 
« ſtances is made in it. When this is done, they 
& place over the hole or ſtove a wooden top, like a 
& {mall low table, and ſpread above it a large co- 
« yerlet quilted with cotton, which hangs down 
« on all ſides to the floor. This covering condenſes 
© the heat, and cauſes it to warm the whole apart- 
* ment. The people who eat or converſe there, 
«© and ſome who ſleep in it, lie down on the floor 
te above the carpet, and lean, with their ſhoul- 
& ders againſt the wall, on ſquare cuſhions, upon 
© which they ſometimes alſo ſit; for the tenor 
te is conſtructed in a place equally diſtant from 
te the walls on both ſides. Thoſe who are not 
te very cold only put their feet under the table or 
covering; but thoſe who require more heat can 
« put their hands under it, or creep under it alto- 
© gether. By theſe. means the ſtove diffuſes over 
* the whole body, without cauſing uneaſineſs to the 
© head, ſo penetrating and agreeable a warmth, 
that I never in winter experienced any thing 
G4 e more 
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< more pleaſant. Thoſe, however, who require 
& leſs heat let the coverlet hang down on their 
te fide to the floor, and enjoy without any incon- 
e yenience from the ſtove the moderately heated 
& air of the apartment. They have a method alſo 
* of ſtirring up or blowing the fire when neceſſary, 
* by means of a ſmall pipe united with the tennor 
* or ſtove under the earth, and made to project 
& above the floor as high as one chooſes, ſo that 
ic the wind when a perfon blows into it, becauſe it 
« has no other vent, acts immediately upon the 
5 fire like a pair of bellows, When there is no 
longer occaſion to uſe this ſtove, both holes are 
te cloſed up, that is to ſay, the mouth of the ſtove 
F and that of the pipe which conveys the air to it, 
“ by a flat ſtone made for that purpoſe, Scarcely 
e any appearance of them is then to be perceived, 
* nor do they occaſion inconvenience, eſpecially 
jn à country where it is always cuſtomary to co- 
« yer the floor with a carpet, and where the walls 
cc are plaſtered, In many parts theſe ovens are 
c uſed to cook victuals, by placing kettles over 
« them. They are employed alſo to bake bread, 
te and for this purpoſe they are covered with a large 
“ broad metal plate, on which the cake is laid; but 
ce if the bread is thick and requires more heat, it 
te is put into the ſtove itſelf *.” — I ſhall here re- 
mark, 
'$ See Faverniers Ha fen, Genf, 1681, fol. vol. i. p- 2763 Olea- 
ri Riijebrſe hreibang, Hamburg 1696, f fol.vol. is p. 291; Schaveig- 
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mark, that the Jews uſed ſuch ſtoves in their 
houſes, and the prieſts had them alſo in the tem» 
ple *. 


gers Reifebeſebeeibung nach Conflantinopel und Jeruſalem, p. 2643 
Voyage de Chardin, Rouen 1723, 12zmo. vol. iv. p. 236; Vogage 
litteraire de la Grice, par M. Guys, Paris 1776, 2 vol. 8vo. i. p- 34. 
Becauſe this author is one of the lateſt who has taken the trouble 
to compare the manners of the ancient and modern Greeks, I 
ſhall here give his account at full length. The Greeks have no 
chimneys in the apartments of their houſes ; they make uſe only 
of a chaffing-diſh, which is placed in the middle of the apartment 
to warm it, or for the benefit of thoſe who chooſe to approach it. 
This cuſtom is very aticient throughout all the Eaſt. The Ro- 
mans had no other method of warming their chambers ;. and it 
has been preſerved by the Turks. Aare, ſays Heſychius, was a 
chaffing-diſh placed in the middle of a room, on which dry wood 
was burned to warm it, and reſinous wood to give light. This 
chafling-diſh was ſupported, as thoſe at preſent, by a tripod : 
lamps were not introduced till long after. To ſecure the face 
from any inconvenience, and from the heat of the chaffing-diſh, 
oftentimes dangerous, the tendour was invented. This is a ſquare 
table upon which the fire is placed. It is covered with a carpet 
which hangs down to the floor, and with another of ſilk, more 
or leſs rich, by way of ornament. People fit around it either on 
a ſofa or on the pavement, and they can at the ſame time put 
their hands and their feet under the covering, which, as it en- 
cloſes the chaffing-diſh on all ſides, preſerves a gentle and 
laſting heat. The t:ndour is deſtined principally for the uſe 
of the women, who during the winter paſs the whole day around 
it, employed cither in embroidering orin receiving the viſits of 
their friends, 

* Aga proof of this, Faber in his Archeologie der Hebräer, 
Halle 1773, 8vo. p. 432, quotes Kelim, v. r, and Maimonides and 
Bartenora, p. 36, 7 amid, c. 50. enn Otbon. Lex Nabbin. 
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Thoſe who have employed their talents on this 
ſubject before me, have collected a great many 
paſſages from the Greek and Roman writers which 
ſpeak of fires made for the purpoſe of affording 
warmth: but as they contain nothing certain or de- 


Cifive, I ſhall not here enlarge upon them *. 
ps Though 


HISTORY OF INVENTIONS. 


As it would be tedious to tranſcribe all theſe paſſages, I ſhall, 
as examples, give only the following : 


Diſſolve frigus, ligna ſuper foco 


Large reponens. 
Horat. lib. i. od, 9s 5. 


Theſe lines ſhew that the poet had an averſion to cold when en- 
Joying his bottle, and that he wiſhed for a good fire; but they do 
not inform us whether the hearth, focus, had a chimngy, We learn 
as little from the advice of Cato, c. 143, p. 104: Focum purum 
circumverſum quotidie, priuſquam cubitum eat, habeat. It was 
certainly wholeſome to rake the fire together at night, but it 
might have burned either with or without a chimney. Columella, 
lib. xi. 1. p. 744, Conſueſcat ruſticos circa larem domini, fo- 
cumque familiarem. Cicero, Epift. ſamil. lib. vii. 10: Valde me- 
tuo ne frigeas in hibernis ; quam ob rem camino luculento uten- 
dum cenſeo. Cicero perhaps underſtood under that term ſome 
well-known kind of ſtove which afforded a ſtrong heat. Suetonius, 
in Vita Vitelli, cap. viii: Nec ante in Prætorium rediit, quam 
flagrante triclinio ex conceptu camini. As Vitellius was pro- 
claimed emperor in January, a warm dining - room was certainly 
neceſſary. Sueton. in Vita Tiber. Ner. cap. 74: Miſeni cinis e 
favilla et carbonibus ad calefaciendum triclinium illatus, extinctus 
et jam diu frigidus exarſit repente prima veſpera, atque in mul 
tam noctem pertinaciter luxit. This paſſage however ſeems to 
allude to a chaffing-diſh filled with charcoal. Tertullian. de pa- 
nitentia, lib. v. cap. 12: Quid illum fumariolum ignis æterni æſ- 
timabimus, 
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Though one or more expreſſions may appear to 
allude to a chimney, and even if we ſhould con- 
clude from them, with Montfaucon, that the an- 
cients were acquainted with the art of conſtructing 


In 


timabimus, cum fumariola quzdam ejus tales flammarum ictus 
ſuſcitent, ut proximæ urbes aut jam nullæ exſtent, aut idem fibi 
de die ſperent ? Tertullian appears to allude here to Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, and to compare it to a ſmall tennor. I ſhall on this occa- 
fion remark, that Du Cange in his Glaſſarium quotes the word 
fumariolum from the Pareneticum ad penitentian of the Spaniard 
Pacianus ; but the latter takes the whole paſſage from Tertullian, 
who wrote more than a century before. Sidonius Apollin. lib. ii. 
epiſt, i. p. 102 : A cripto porticu in hyemale triclinium venitur, 
quod arcuatili camino ſzpe ignis animatus pulla fuligine infecit. 
No one can determine with certainty the meaning of arcuatilis 
caminus. A. covering made of a thin plate of metal, or a ſcreen, 
was perhaps placed over a portable ſtove ; we however learn, that 
even where the arcuatilis caminus was uſed, the beauty of the 
dining-room was deſtroyed by ſmoke and ſoot. Ammianus Mar- 
cell. lib. xxv. in the end of the life of Jovian :' Fertur recente 
calce cubiculi illiti ferre odorem noxium nequiviſſe, vel extube - 
rato capite periifſe ſuccenſione prunarum immenſa. This in an 
apartment where there was a ſtove or a chimney would have been 
impoſlible, 


The following paſſage of Aibenæus, lib. xii. p. 519, will admit 
of various explanations : Apud Sybaritas reperta ſunt cava et an- 
guſta cœnacula (Tac), in quibus tantiſper dum menſis accum- 
berent calore foyerentur. Dalechamp thinks that Tvia«s were the 
poeles of the French: Locus in ædibus hypocauſtotepens, in quo 
per hyemem prandetur ac cœnatur, quod adverſus frigora præ- 


ſidium in Germania abique adhibetur. They muſt conſequent- 


ly have been like our ſtoves, Caſaubon, however, in his Animad. 
in Athen, lib, xii, cap, 3. P» 833, ſays they were bathing-tubs: 
| 5 Solia 
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in maſon· work elevated funnels for conveying off 


che ſmoke, ir muſt be allowed, when we confider 
the maay proofs which we find to the contrary, 
that they wete, at any rate, extremely rare. As 
they are ſo convenient and uſeful, and can be eaſily 
conſtructed upon moſt occaſions, it is impoſſible, 
had they been well known, that they ſhould have 
ever been forgotten. Montfaucon ſays, from ca- 
minus is derived cbiminsa of tht Spaniards ; camino 
of the Italians ; cbeminee of the French ; and kamin 
of the Germans ; and i” fees, adds he, beyond a 


Solia aut cell Kunde This opinion, which is in ſome meaſure 
confirmed by Suidas, who gives that meaning to #v25; ;-and by 
Jul. Pollux, in whom it occurs in the fame ſenſe more than once, 
i» adopted by Ferrarius, Sybarite, /ays be, pro lectis triclini- 
aribus, in quibus ad menſam diſcumberent, alveos excogitarunt, 
aqua calida plenos, in quibus tanquam in lectis menſæ accum- 
bebant, iifque corpora mergebant, ut calidæ tepore inter come- 
dendum foverentur. Lipfius on the other hand rejects all theſe 


* explanations, and confiders the woes to have been thece, lefulorum 


inflar, quibus ſuppotitrentur in teſtir carboner, ad modice cal:facien- 
dum qui incubaret, Lipflus therefore means veſſels ſimilar to 
thoſe which in low German arc called vibe, and which, inſtead 
of our ſtoves, are much-uſed in Holland by the women, who ſel- 
dom approach the chinmey,” The ancients were certainly ac - 
quainted with ſuch rileu, but they were not called mo. Suidas 
fays, A»9parec, To aA, D mi y 0g N' 0775 avruy di flau ral 
ro rapfor, Aithtanus, dictum muliebre ſcabellum pedibus 
fuppoftiam, in quo per forumet euleſlebant carbonibus. I ſhall 
refer thoſe who are diſpoſed v griticiſe this explanation to the 
beſore· quoted paſſage of Ariſtophanes, Yep. 141, where they 
will ere ebe . eee * 


A man * e e 
doubt, 
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doubt, that the name, with the thiog ſignified, bas 
been tranſmitted to us from the ancients, Though 
this derivation be juſt, the concluſion drawn from 
it is falſe. The ancient name of a thing is often 
given to a new invention that performs the ſame 
ſervice, The words mill and maulin came from 
mala ; and yet our mills were unknown to the an- 

cients. Guys gelates, that a Greek woman, ſeeing 
an European lady covered with a warm cloak, 
faid, « That woman carries her tennor about with 
cc her.“ 


Beſides the methods already mentioned, of 
warming apartments, the ancients had another 
ſtill more ingenious, which was invented and in- 
troduced about the time of Seneca ®. A large 
ſtove or ſeveral ſmaller ones were conſtructed in 
the earth under the edifice ; ; and theſe being 
filled with burning coals, the heat was conveyed 
from them into dining-rooms,. bed-chambers, or 
other apartments which one wiſhed to warm f by 


* 


means 


Quedam noſtra demum prodiſſe memoria ſcimus, ut ſpecu- 
lariorum uſum, perlucente teſta, clarum tranſmittentium lumen: 
ut ſuſpenſuras balneorum, et imprefſos parietibustubos per quos 
circumfurderetur;celor, qui-ima fimul 3 1 1 
Seneca, ep. 90. 

+ Quem ſpecularia ſemper ab es, cujus pedes 
inter fomenta ſubinde mutata tepuerunt, cujus cenationes fub- 
ditus et parietibus circumfuſus.calor temperavit, hune levis aura 
non fine periculo ſtringet. Sener. deprovident. p. 138. In balne- 


2 
Aris 
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means of pipes incloſed in the walls. The upper 
end of theſe ſteam- pipes was often ornamented 
with the repreſentation of a lion's or a dolphin's 
head, or any other figure according to fancy, and 
could be opened or ſhut at pleaſure. It appears 
that this apparatus was firſt conſtrufted in the 
baths, and became extended afterwards to com- 
mon uſe. Theſe pipes ſometimes were conducted 
around the whole edifice *, as I have ſeen in our 
theatres. Palladius adviſes a branch of fuch pipes 
to be conveyed under the floor of an oil-cellar, in 
order that it may be heated without contracting 
ſoot F Such a mode of warming apartments, 
which approaches very near to that employed in 
our German ſtoves, would have been impoſſible, 
had the houſes been without windows; and it 1s 
worthy of remark, that tranſparent windows, at 
the time Seneca lived, were entirely new. Theſe 


ariis aſſa in alterum apodyterii angulum promovi,”proterea quod 
ita erant poſita, et eorum vaporarium, ex quo ignis erumpit, eſſet 
ſubjectum cubiculo. Cicero ad fratrem, lib. iii. ep. 1. Adheret 
dormitorium membrum travſitu interjacente, qui ſuſpenſus et ta- 
bulatus conceptum vaporem ſalubri temperamento huc illuc di- 
gerit et miniſtrat. Plin. lib. ii. ep. 17. 


* Quid nunc ſtrata ſolo referam tabulata, crepantes 
Auditura pilas, ubi languidus ignis inerrat | 
Adibus, et tenuem volvunt hypocauſta vaporem ? 
| Statii Sylv. lib. i. 5, 17. 
* At fi. quis majori diligentiæ ſtudet, ſubjectis hinc inde cuni- 
* pavimenta ſuſpendat, et ignem ſuggerat * 
Pallad. de re ruſt. lib, i. 20. p. 876. 


111 pipes, 
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pipes, like thoſe of our ſtoves, could not fail in the 
courſe of time to become filled with ſoot; and as 
they were likely to catch fire by heing overheated, 
laws were made forbidding them to be brought too 
near to the wall of a neighbouring houſe “, though 
there were other reaſons alſo for this regulation. 
As what is here ſaid will be better elucidated by a 
deſcription of the ſtill exiſting ruins of ſome an- 
cient baths, I ſhall tranſcribe the — paſſage 
from Winkelmann : 


« Of chimneys in apartments,” ſays this author, 
c no traces are to be ſeen. Coals were found in 
cc ſome of the rooms in the city of Herculaneum, 
4 from which we may conclude that the inhabitants 
ce uſed only charcoal fires for warming themſelves. 
In the houſes of the common citizens at Naples, 
te there are no chimneys at preſent ; and people of 
&© rank there as well as at Rome, who ſtrictly ad- 
here to the rules laid down by phyſicians for pre- 
* ſerving health, live in apartments without chim- 
* neys, and which are never heated by coal-fires. 
In the villas, however, which were ſituated with- 
* out Rome, on eminences where the air was 
* purer and colder, the ancients had Hpocauſta or 


Quidam Hiberus nomine, qui habet poſt horrea mea inſy- 
lam, balnearia fecit ſecundum parietem communem; non licet 
autem tubulos habere admotos ad parietem communem. De tu- 


bulis eo amplius hoc juris eſt, quod per cos flamma torretur pa- 
ries. Digefore lib, viii. tit. 2, 13. | 


5 te ſtoves, 
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ce ſtoves, which were more common perhaps than 
« in the city. Stoves were found in the apart- 
ec ments of a ruined villa, when the ground was 
« dug up to form a foundation far the buildings 
cc erected there at preſent. Below theſe apart- 
< ments there were ſubterraneous chambers, about 
ce the height of a table, two and two under each 
< apartment, and cloſe on all fides. The flat top 
« of theſe chambers conſiſted of very large tiles, 
<* and was ſupported by two pillars, which, as well 
<« as the tiles, were joined together, not with lime 
but ſome kind of cement, that they might not 
<< be ſeparated by the heat. In the rovfs of theſe 
< chambers there were ſquare pipes made of clay, 
« which hung half-way down into each, and the 
< mouths of them were conveyed into the apart- 
ment above. Pipes of the like kind, built into 
< the wall of this lower apartment, roſe into an- 
cc Other in the ſecond ſtory, where their mouths 
ere ornamented with the figure of a lion's head, 
formed of burned clay. A narrow paſſage, of 
« about two feet in breadth, conducted to the 
* ſubterranean chambers, into which coals were 
« thrown through a ſquare hole, and the heat 
ac Was conveyed from them by means of the be- 
« fore-mentioned pipes into the apartment im- 
« mediately above, the floor of which was com- 
« poſed of coarſe moſaic · work, and the walls were 
ac incruſted wich mathle. This Was the fweat- 
« ing apartment (fudatorium). The heat of this 
7 , apartment 
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* apartment was conveyed into that on the ſecond 
te ſtory by the clay pipes encloſed in the wall, 
cc which had mouths opening into the former, as 
&« well as the latter, to collect and afford a paſſage 
te to the heat, which was moderated in the upper 
&« apartment, and could be increaled or leſſened 
tc at pleaſure.” Such a complex apparatus would 
have been unneceſſary had the Romans been ac- 
quainted with our ſtoves “. 


I have, as yet, made no mention of a paſſage of 
the emperor Julian, which 1s too remarkable to be 
entirely omitted; though, at the ſame time, it is ſo 


The following paſſage from And. Baccii Libr. de thetmic, 
Patav. 1711, fol. p. 263, contains information much of the 
ſame kind, Veſtigium antiquum tubuloruni ejuſmodi parietibus 
impreſſorum viſitur in ſacrario 8. Helene, in eceleſia S. Crucis 
in Hieruſalem, qui ſub opere tectorio quadrata forma, quatuor di- 
gitorum latitudine, ae triplici conjuncti ordine, ab imo (ut mihi 
videtur) hypocauſto, calores in ſupernas ædium partes deferre 
debebant. See alſo Franc. Robortelli Laconici ſeu ſudationis que 
adbuc vijſitur in ruin a balnearum Piſane urb;s explicatio, in The- 
ſaurus antig. Roman. vol. xii. p. 385. Viruvii de architeftura 
libri, cum annotat. Gulielmi Philandri Caſtilionii. Lugduni 1586, 
4to. p. 279. Philander ſays that the ancients conveyed from 
ſubterranean ſtoves, into the apartments above, the ſteam of boil- 
ing water; but of this I have found no proof. If this be true, 
the Roman baths muſt have been like the Ruſſian ſweating. 
bathg, a deſctiption of which may be found in Mr. Schlozer's 
Treatiſe on the harmleſſneſs of the ſmall-pox i in Ruſſia, Ge. 
tingen 1768. 8 vo. 
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corrupted that little can be collected from it “. 
Julian relates, that during his refidence at Paris 
the winter was uncommonly ſevere ; but that he 
would not allow the houſe in which he lived to be 
heated, though it had the fame apparatus for that 
purpoſe as the other houſes of the city. His rea- 
fon for this was, that he wiſhed to inure himſelf to 
the climate; and he was apprehenſive alſo, that 
the walls by being heated might become moiſt and 
throw out a damp vapour. He ſuffered, there- 


* Erat tum hyems ſolito vehementior, et fluvius quaſi mar- 
moreas cruſtas prætervehebat, (noſtis lapidem Phrygium, cui 
perſimiles erant iſtius candidi lapidis eruſtæ concretz, magnæ et 
aliæ ex alus labentes) quin etiam fluvium conjuncturæ et tanquam 
pontem factuæ videbantur, Cum igitur in his rebus durior et 
agreſtior eſſem quam unquam antea, nequaquam cubiculu,* i 
quo requieſcebam calefieri patiebar, quo modo illic pleraque do- 
micilia ſub caminis calefiunt, cum tamen ad ignis calorem excipi- 
endum effet opportunum. —Oy7#y de vp db reg xxpur; Ta 
„ Tw oixnwuaryy ka FeguainroJai Kai ravra tx euTgerws T0; 
To TagadZuc? as Tu 8X rc Tues HAIRY. Quod tum quoque acci- 
dit ob meam duritiem, atque in me ipſum precipue, ut vere di- 
cam, inhumanitatem, qui me ad itum acrem tolerandum aſſucfa- 
cere volebam, ejus præſidii maxime indigentem. Cumque hyems 
invaleſceret, atque in dies fieret vehementior, ne tum quidem fa- 
mulis meis permifi, ut domicilium, rc oxyua, calefacerent ; veri- 
tus ne humorem, qui in parietibus erat, commoverem ; itaque 
accenſum ignem et candentes aliquot carbones, Tug xexavuny a 
dpa ug Raf pov, inferri juſſi. Hi vero, etſi non multi erant, ta- 
men multum vaporem e parietibus excitarunt, a quo cum caput 
meum oppletum eſſet, fomnus me complexus eſt, Ac ſar me- 
tui ne ſuffocarer. Fuliani Mi/opogon, in Juliani operibur, Lipſæ 

185 6 fol. bs 341. 
; fore, 
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fore, burning coals only to be brought into his 
apartment, which, however, occaſioned pains in 
bis head, and. other diſagreeable ſymproms. What 
apparatus the houfes of Paris then had for produ- 
eing heat, no one can conjecture from the paſſage 
alluded to. In my opinion, they were furnifhed 
with the above-deſcribed ſubterranean ſtoves : but 
even if theſe ſhould not be here meant, I cannot 
help thinking that the emperor's relation con- 
firms that they had not chimneys like ours; for, 
lad the caſe been otherwiſe, the cautious prifice 
would not have expoſed himſelf to the vapour of 
coals, the noxious quality and effects of which 
cculd not be unknown to him. 


Though the great antiquity of chimneys is not 
diſputed, too little information has been collected 
to enable us to determine, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the period when they firſt came into uſe. 
If it be true, as Du Cange, Voſſius and others af- 
firm, that apartments called caminatæ were apart- 
ments with chimneys, thele muſt, indeed, be very 
old; for that word occurs ſo early as the year 1069, 
and perhaps earlier *; but it is always found con- 
nedted in ſuch a manner as contradicts entirely the 
above ſignification 4. Papias the grammarian, who 


Zanetti, page 78, quotes-a charter of that year, in which 
14 4 
the following words occur: Cum tota ſua cella et domo, et ca- 
minatis cum ſuo ſolario, et aliis caminatis. 


+ Muratori, Antiquit. Ital. med. æv. vol. ii. p. 418. | 
H 2 wrote 
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wrote about 1051, explains the word fumarium by 
caminus per quem exit fumus; and Johannes de 
Janua, a monk, who about 1268 wrote his Catho- 
licon, printed at Venice, ſays Epicauſtorium, inſtru- 
mentum quod fit ſuper ignem cauſſa emittendi fumum. 
But theſe fumaria and epicauſtoria may have been 
pipes by which the ſmoke, as 1s the caſe in our 
vent-furnaces, was conveyed through the neareſt 
wall or window: at any rate this expreſſion, with 
its explanations, can afford no certain proof that 
chimneys are ſo old“; eſpecially as later writers 
give us reaſon to believe the contrary. Ricco- 
baldus de Ferrara +, Galvano Fiamma or Flam- 
ma, a Dominican monk from Milan 2, who died 
in 1344 profeſſor at Pavia, and Giovanni de Muſ- 
ſis, who about 1388 wrote his Chronicon Placenti- 
num], and all the writers of the fourteenth century, 


ſeem 

* Such is the opinion of Muratori as above quoted. Sed nc 
hc quidem fatis ſunt ad perſuadendum, in hac re nobis traden- 
da deceptos fuiſſe ſcriptores ſupra laudatos (who deny that the an- 
cients had chimneys) ; nam et antiquis ſæculis in culinis aliiſque 
zdium cubiculis ignis accendebatur, ac fumi inde educendi ne 
tune quidem ratio deſiderabatur, quamquam tempora illa caminis 
noſtris in tectum uſque productis caruiſſe ſtatueremus. 

+ In Muratori, Script. Ital. vol. ix. 

+ His Chronicle of the Milaneſe is printed in didnt, 

1 In Muratori, vol. xvi. p. 582. Homines Placentiz ad præ- 
ſens virunt ſplendide et ornate et nitide, et utuntur in domibus 
eorum pulcrioribus et melioribus arnixiis et vaſellamentis, quam 
ſolebant a ſeptuaginta annis retro, ſcilicet ab anno Chrifti 1320 re- 
tro : et habent pulcriores habitationes quam tunc habebant, quia in 


Gn corum domibus ſunt puleræ cameræ et caminatæ, bora, cur- 
, taricia, 
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ſeem either to have been unacquainted with chim- 
neys, or to have conſidered them as the neweſt in- 
vention of luxury. 


That there were nochimneys in the tenth, twelfrh 
and thirteenth centuries, ſeems to be proved by 
the ſo called ignitegium, or pyritegium, the cur- 
feu-bell of the Engliſh, and couvre-feu of the 
French, In the middle ages, as they are termed, 
people made fires in their houſes in a hole or pit 
in the centre of the floor, under an opening formed 
in the roof; and when the fire was burnt out, or the 
family went to bed at night, the hole was ſhut by 
a cover of wood. In thoſe periods a law was al- 
moſt every where eſtabliſhed, that the fire ſhould 
be extinguiſhed at a certain time in the evening ; 
that the cover ſhould be pur over the fire-place ; 
and that all the family ſhould retire to reſt, or at 
leaſt be at home *. The time when this ought to be 
done was ſignified by the ringing of a bell. Wil- 


taricia, putei, hortuli, jardini et ſolaria pro majori parte; et 
ſunt plures camini ab igne et fumo in una domo, in quibus domi- 
bus dicto tempore nullum ſolebat eſſe caminum; quia tune facie- 
bant unum ignem tantum in medio domus ſub cupis tecti, et om- 
nes de dicta domo ſtabant circum circa dium ignem, et ibi fie- 
bant coquina - - Modus edendi pro majori parte hominum 
Placentiz eſt, quod ad primam tabulam comedit dominus domus 
cum uxore et filiis in caminata vel in camera ad unum ignem, et 
familia comedit poſt eas in alia parte ad alium ignem, vel in co- 
quina pro majori parte. 

* Reiſke ad Ceremon. aulæ Byzant, p. 145. 
H 3 liam 
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liam the conqueror introduced this law into Eng- 
land in the year 1068, and fixed the ignitegium at 
{even in the evening, in order to prevent nocturnal 
aſſemblies *; but this law was aboliſhed by Henry I 
in 1100. From this ancient practice has ariſen, in 
my opinion, a cuſtom in Lower Saxony of ſaying, 
when peop!e wiſh to go home ſooner than the 
company chooſe, that they hear the &irperplocte, 
burghers* bell. The ringing of the curfeu- bell gave 
riſe alſo to the prayer-bell, as it was called, which 
has ſtill been retained in ſome proteſtant countries, 
Pope John XXIII, with a view to avert certain ap- 
prehended misfortunes, which rendered his life 
uncomfortable, gave orders that every perſon, on 
hearing the ignitegium, ſhould repeat the Ave Maria 
three times +. When the appearance of a comet 
and a dreadof the Turks afterwards alarmed all 


*The following paſſages of old writers, collected by Du 
Cange, allude to this law. Statuta Leichefeldenfis eccleſie in An- 
glia : Eſt autem ignitegium qualibet nocte per annum pulſandum 
hora ſeptima poſt meridiem. Statuta I7afil, lib. v. cap. 4: Status 
imus hac przſenti conſtitutione perpetuo obſerrandum, quod 
nullus de cætero vadat per civitatem Maſſiliæ vel ſuburbia civitatis 
contigua de nocte, ex quo campana, quæ dicitur Salvaterra, ſonata 
fuerit, hne lumine. Charta Johannis electi archiepiſc. Upſalicu- 
ffs, an. 1291: Statuimus, ut nullus extra domum pcſt ignitegium 
ſeu coverfu exeat, | 

+ Polydor. Vergil. de rerum inventor, lib. vi. cap. 12. edit. 
Lugduni Batav. 1664, 12mo. p. 460. Concilium Senonenſe an- 
no 1347, cap. 13: Precipimus, quod obſervetur inviolabiliter or- 
dinatio facta per 8. M. Joannem P. P XXIII. de dicendo ter 
Ave Maria, tempore ſeu hora ignitegii. — 

8 Chriſtendom, 
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Chriſtendom, Pope Calixtus III inereaſed theſe 
periodical times of prayer by ordering the prayer- 
bell to be rung allo at noon “. 


The oldeſt certain account of chimneys with 
which I am acquainted, occurs 1n the year 1347 ; 
for an inſcription which is ſtill exiſting or did 
exiſt at Venice, relates that at the above period a 
great many chimneys (molti camini) were thrown 
down by an earthquake f. This circumſtance is 
confirmed by John Villani, the hiſtorian, who 
died at Florence in 1348, and who calls the chim- 
neys fumajuoli f. (Galeazzo Gataro, who in the 

Dic- 


* Apparente per aliquot dies cometa critico et rubeo, cum 
mathematici. ingentem peſtem, caritatem annonæ, magnam ali- 
quam cladem futuram dicerent - - - mandavit Calixtus, ut aſſiduo 
rogatu Deus fleQeretur, in meridie campanis fignum dari fidelibus 
omnibus, ut orationibus eos juvarent qui contra Turcas continuo 
dimicabant. Compare with the above Hannoveriſche gelebrte 
anzeigen 1754, zugabe, p. 195, where the anonymous editor 
makes no mention of the ignitegium, The year alſo 1357 is pre- 
bably an error of the preſs, and oyght to be read 1457 ; for Ca- 
lixtus was not elected to the papal chair till 1455. 

+ Nella iſcrizione in marmo poſta ſopra la maggior porta della 
ſcuola grande di Santa Maria della Carità, in cui fi deſerive il tre- 
muoto che affliſſe la noſtra citta nell accennato anno 1 347, fi nota 
che caddero molti camini. Del!” origine di ale une arti principali 
appraſſo i Veneziani, Venezia 1758, 4to. p. 80. 

Nel detto anno (1347) Venerdi notte di 25 di Gennaio, fu- 
rono diverſi e grandiſſimi tremuoti in Italia, nella città di Piſa, e 
di Bologna, e di Padoya, e maggiormente nella citta di Vinegia, 
nella quale rovinarono infiniti fumajuoli, che ve ne havea aſſai 
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Dictionary of learned men is named De Gataris, 
and who died of the plague in 1405, ſays in 
his Hiſtory of Padua, which was afterwards i im- 
proved and publiſhed by his ſon Andrew, that 
Franceſco da Carraro, lord of Padua, came to 
Rome in the year 1368, and finding no chimneys 
in the inn where he lodged, becauſe at that time 
fire was kindled in a hole in the middle of the 
floor, he cauſed two chimneys, like thoſe which had 
been long uſed at Padua, to be conſtructed, and 
arched by maſons and carpenters whom he had 
brought along with him, Over theſe chimneys, 
the firſt ever ſeen at Rome, he affixed his arms, 
which were ſtill remaining in the time of Gataro “. 
e belli; e piu campanili de chieſe, e altre caſe nella detta citta 
ob aperſ ono, e tali rovinarono. In the annotations lands Fumaju- 
oli vogliano dire cammini. Hifforie Florentine di Giovan. Villani, 
lib. xii. cap, 121, in Muralori, Script. rerum Halicar. vol. xiii. 
p- Icor. 
* This Chronicon Patavinum may be found in-Muratori, Scrip- 
tor. rerum Ital. vol. xvii. The paſſage here alluded to, which 
occurs page 46, is as follows: Et eſſendo il Signore Meſſer Fran- 
ceſeo da Carraro giunto per albergare nell' albergo della Luna, et 
in quella ſtanza non trovando alcun camino per fare fuoco, 
perche nella citta di Roma allora non fi uſavano camini, anzi 
tutti facevano fuoco in mezzo delle cafe in terra, e tali facevano 
ne i caſſoni piena di terra i loro fuochi ; e non parendo al Signore 
Meſſer Franceſco di ſtare con ſuo commodo in quel modo, aveva 
menati con lui muratori, e morangoni ed ogn' altra ſorta d'arte- 
fici z e ſubito fece fare due nappe de camini, e le arcuole in volto 
al coſtume di Padova con Parmi ſue ſiſſe ſopra eſſe nappe, che 
ancora fi poſſono vedere; e dopo quelle da altri ai tempi indietro 
ne furono fatte aſſai ; e laſcid queſta memoria di ſe nella citta di 


Roma. 
5 While 
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While chimneys continued to be built in ſo 
ſimple a manner, and of ſuch a width as they are 
ſtill obſerved to be in old houſes, they were fo 
eaſily cleaned that this ſervice could be performed 
by a ſervant with a wiſp of ſtraw, or a little bruſh. 
wood faſtened to a rope; but after the flues, in or- 
der to fave roam, were made narrower, or when 
ſeveral flues were united together, the cleaning of 
them became ſa difficult, that they required boys, 
or people of ſmall ſize, accuſtomed to that employ- 
ment. The firſt chimney-{weepers in Germany 
came from Savoy, Piedmont, and the neighbour. 
ing territaries “. Theſe for a long time were the 
only countries where the cleaning of chimneys was 

followed as a trade; and I am thence inclined to 
conjecture rather that chimneys were invented in 
Italy +, than that the Savoyards learned the art of 
climbing from the marmots or mountain rats, as 
ſome have aſſerted f. Theſe needy but induſ- 
trious people c hoſe and appropriated to them- 


* I ſpazzacamini vengono communemente dalle vallate, come 
dal Lago di Como, dal Lago maggiore, da Valcamonica, da val 
Brombana, e anco dal Piemonte. Gazoni Piazze Os In 
Venetia 1610. 4to. p. 364. 


+ A writer in the German Encyclopedie conjectures that the 
Italian architects employed in Germany to build houſes and pa- 
laces of ſtone, brought with them people acquainted with the art 
of conſtruQting larger and more commodious chimneys than thoſe 
commonly uſed. 


+ Dictionnaire des arts et des metiers, par Jaubert, vol. iv, 


p. 534. EO 
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ſelves, perhaps, this occupation, becauſe they 
could find no other ſo profitable. The Lotharin- 


gians, however, undertook this buſineſs alſo, and on 
that account the duke of Lotharingia was ſtyled the 


Imperial Fire-maſter “. The firſt Germans who 


condeſcended to clean chimneys appear to have 
been miners ; and our chimney-ſweepers ſtill pro- 
cure boys from the foreſt of Hartz, who may be 
eaſily diſcovered by their language. The greater 
part of the chimney- ſweepers (ramoneurs de chemi- 
nees) in Paris, at preſent, are Savoyards; and one 
may ſee there every where in the ſtreets large 
groups of their boys +, many of whom are not 
above eight years of age, and who, clad in linen 
frocks, will, when called upon, ſcramble up at the 
hazard of their lives, with their beeſoms and other 
inſtruments, through a narrow funnel often fifty 
feet in length, filled with ſoot and ſmoke, and in 
which they cannot breathe till they arrive at the 
top, in order to gain five ſous; and even of this 
ſmall pittance they are obliged to pay a part to 
their avaricious maſters . 


HUNGARY 
. Ludwig über die guldene bulle, vol. ii. p. 6534 


— — — — Ces honnetes enfans 
Qui de Saveye arrivent tous les ans, 
Et dont la main legtrement eſſuye 
Ces longs canaux, engorgès par la ſuie, 
Vor ral, 
+ Ceſt ainſi que ſe ramonent toutes les chemin&es de Paris; et 
des 
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HUNGARY WATER. 


HUNGARY WATER is ſpirit of wine diſtil- 
led upon roſemary, and which therefore contains 
its oily and ſtrong · ſcented eſſence. To be really 
good the ſpirit of wine ought to be very ſtrong 
and the roſemary freſh ; and if that be the caſe, the 
leaves are as proper as the flowers, which accord- 
ing to the preſcription of ſome ſhould only be 
taken. It is likewiſe neceſſary that the ſpirit of 
wine be diſtilled ſeveral times upon the roſemary; 


but that proceſs is too troubleſome and expenſive 


to admit of this water being diſpoſed of at the low 
price it is uſually ſold for; and it is certain that 
the greater part of it is nothing elſe than common 
brandy, united with the eſſence of roſemary in the 
ſimpleſt manner. In general, it is only mixed 
with a few drops of the oil ®. For a long time 
paſt this article has been brought to us principally 
from France, where it is prepared, particularly at 
Beaucaire, Montpellier, and other places in Lan- 


des regiſſeurs n ont enr&gimente ces petits malheureux, que pour 
gagner encore ſur leur mediocre ſalaire. Puiſſent ces ineptes et 
barbares entrepreneurs ſe ruiner de fond en comble ; ainfi que 
tous ceux qui ont ſollicitẽ des privileges excluſifs ! Tableau de 
Paris. Hamburg 1781, tom. ii. p. 249. 

* Pomets Aufrichtiger materialiſt, Leipzig 1717. fol. p. 232. 
Neumanns Chemie, vol. iv, p. 122. 


guedoc, 
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guedoc, in which that plant grows in great abun- 
dance. 


7 


The name, eau de la reine d' Hongrie, ſeems to 
ſignify that this water, ſo celebrated for its medi- 
cinal virtues, is an Hungarian invention; and we 
read in many books that the receipt for preparing 
it was given to a queen of Hungary by a hermit, 
or, as others ſay, by an angel, who appeared to her 
in a garden all entrance to which was ſhut, in the 
form of a hermit or a youth“. Some call the 
queen St. Iſabella t; but thoſe who pretend to be 
beſt acquainted with the circumſtance affirm that 
Elizabeth wife of Charles Robert king of Hun- 
gary, and daughter of Uladiſlaus II king of 
Poland, who died in 1380 or 1381, was the inven- 
treſs. By often waſhing with this ſpirit of roſe- 
mary, when 1n the ſeyentieth year of her age, ſhe 


was cured, as we are told, of the gout and an uni- 


verſal lameneſs ; ſo that ſhe not only lived to paſs 
eighty, but became ſo lively and beautiful that ſhe 
was courted by the king of Poland, who was then 
a widower, and who wiſhed to make her his ſecon 
wife. | 


John George Hoyer { ſays that the receipt for 


* Univerſal lexicon, vol. xlix. p. 1340. ; 
+ Traite de la chemie, par N. le Febure. Leyde 2669. 2 vol. 
12mo. i. p. 474. ; 
In his notes to Blumentroſts Haus · und- reiſe · apotheke. Leip- 
zig 1716, 8 vo. cap. 16. p. 47. 
| preparing 
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preparing this water, written by queen Elizabeth's 
own hand, in golden characters, is ſtill preſerved 
in the Imperial library at Vienna. Bur it has been 
already remarked by others * that Hoyer is miſ- 
taken, and that he does not properly remember 
the account given of the receipt. It is to be 
found for the firſt time, as far as I know, in a 
ſmall book by John Prevot, which, after his death 
in 1631, was publiſhed by his two ſons at France 
fort in 1659 f. Prevot, who in his writings diſ- 

Covers 


* Succinta medicorum Hungariz et Tranfilvanize biogra- 
phia, ex adverſariis Stephani Weſzpremi. Centuriz duo. Pars 
prior. Wiennz 1778. 8vo. p. 213. Pauli Wallaſzky Conſpectus 
reipublice litterariæ in Hungaria. Poſonii et Lipſiæ 1785, 
$v0. p. 72. 

+ Sele&iora remedia multiplici uſu comprobata, que inter ſe- 
creta medica jure recenſeas. Auctore Foanne Præ volio, Raura- 
co, in Patav. gymnafio olim medicine practice profeſſore, et 
horti medici præfecto. Libellus poſthumus a Foan. Bapt. et 
Theob, auctoris fil. in lucem editus. 12mo. In page 6 the fol- 
lowing paſſage occurs: For the gout in the hands and the feet. 
As the wonderful virtue of the remedy given below has been 
confirmed to me by the caſes of many, I ſhall relate by what good 
fortune I happened to meet with it, In the year 1606 I ſaw 
among the books of Francis Podacather, of a noble Cyprian fa- 
mily, with whom I was extremely intimate, a very old breviary, 
which he held in high veneration becauſe, he ſaid, it had been 
preſented by St. Elizabeth, queen of Hungary, to ſome of his 
anceſtors as a teſtimony of the friendſhip which ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. In the beginning of this book he ſhewed me a re- 
medy for the gout written by the queen's own hand, in the fol- 
towing words, which I copied: 

1 161 Eli- 
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covers a bias to credulity and ſuperſtition, gives 2 
receipt. againſt the gout in the feet and hands, 
which is exactly the ſame as that for making the 
Hungary water; and ſays that he found it at the 
beginning of a breviary, which had belonged to 
St. Elizabeth, queen of Hungary, in ber own 
hand-writing. This breviary was in the poſſeſſion 
of Francis Podacather, a nobleman from Cyprus, 


to whole anceſtors it had been given as a memorial 
by the queen herſelf. 


One may eaſily ſee that Prevot miſtook this 
Elizabeth for St. Elizabeth, the daughter of king 


J Elizabeth, queen of Hungary, being very infirm and much 
troubled with the gout in the ſeventy-ſecond year of my age, uſed 
for a year this receipt given to me by an ancient hermit whom! 
never ſaw before nor ſince, and was not only cured but recovered 
my ſtrength, and appeared to all ſo remarkably beautiful, that 
the king of Poland aſked me in marriage, he being a widower 
and I a widow. I however refuſed him for the love of my 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, from one of whoſe angels I believe I received 
the remedy. The receipt is as follows: 


«© R. Take of aqua vitz, four times diſtilled, three parts, and 
of the tops and flowers of roſemary two parts: put theſe to- 
gether in a cloſe veſſel, let them ſtand in a gentle heat fifty 
hours, and then diſtil them. Take one dram of this in 1he 
morning once every week, either in your food or drink, and 
let your face and the diſeaſed limb be waſhed with it 
every morning. | 

* It renovates the ſtrength, brightens the ſpirits, purifies the 
marrow and nerves, reſtores and preſerves the fight, and pro- 
longs life.” Thus far from the Breviary— Then follows a con- 
Eonation which Prevot gives from his own experience. 

” 0 Andrew 
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Andrew II; who was never queen of Hungary, but 


died wife of a landgrave of Thuringia in 1235. 
But reſpecting Elizabeth, the wife of king Charles 
Robert, we know from the information of Hun- 
garian writers“ that, in her will, ſhe really did 
mention two breviaries, one of which ſhe be- 
queathed to her daughter-in- law, and the other to 


one Clara von Pukur, with this ſtipulation, how- 


ever, that after her death it (ſhould belong to a mo- 
naſtery at Buda. It is not impoſſible, therefore, 
that one of thẽſe books may have come into the 
hands of Podacather's anceſtors. 


| muſt however confeſs, that reſpecting this 
pretended invention of the Hungarian queen 1 
have doubts which my learned friend profeſſor Cor- 
nides at Peſt can beſt reſolye. It may be readily 
conjectured that this Elizabeth muſt have been ex- 
tremely vain ; but when ſhe wiſhed to make poſte- 
rity believe that in the ſeventieth, or. ſeventy-ſe- 
cond, year of her age ſhe became ſo ſound and ſo 
beautiful that a king, at that time a widower, grew 
enamoured of her, we may juſtly conclude that 
ſhe was more than vain—that ſhe was perhaps 
childiſh, I have taken the trouble to ſearch for 
the king, then a widower, who paid his addreſſes 
to Elizabeth, but my labour has proved fruitleſs, 
This propoſal of marriage muſt have been made 


* Medicorum n biographia, ut ſupra, p. 214. 
about 
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about the year 1370 *; but Caſimir III, brother of 
the Hungarian Elizabeth, reigned in Poland till 
that year, and was ſucceeded by her ſon Louis, who 
died aſter her in 1382; and the throne then re- 
mained vacant for three years . 


It is rather ſingular that the name of aqua-vitz, 
and the practice of diſtilling ſpirit of wine upon 
aromatic herbs, ſhould be known in Hungary ſo 
early as the fourteenth century, though I will not 
pretend to affirm the contrary. But I conſider it 
as more remarkable that the botaniſts of the pre- 
ceding century ſhould have ſpoken of and extolled 
the various properties of roſemary without men- 
tioning Hungary water. It cannot, however, be 
denied that, in the fixteenth century, long beforc 
Prevot, Zapata} , an Italian phyſician, taught the 

method 
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* In Schwandtner's Scriptores rerum Hungaricarum, publiſned 
fince 1746 in three volumes folio, the year 1381 is given, vol. i. 
p. 766, as the period of Elizabeth's death; hut in vol. iii. p. 723, 
the year 1380 is mentioned. 


+ Hubner's Genealogiſche tabellen, i. p. 95. 


t The book of Zapata, who is not noticed in the Gelebrten 
Lexicon, was printed at Rome, as Haller ſays in his Bibhoth. bo- 
tan. vol. i. p. 368, in the year 1586; and other editions are 
mentioned in Boerhavii Methodus fludii medici, p. 728 and 869. 
I have now before me, from the library of Dr. Mutray, Job. Bapt. 
Zapatæ, medici Romani, Mirabilia ſeu ſecreta medico-chirurgica - - 
per Davidem Spleiſſium. Ulmiz 1696. The paſſage abovealluded to 
@CCurs in page 49, as follows: Ab Arnoldo de Villa Nova vinum 

| roſmarini 
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method of preparing ſpirit of roſemary : and he 
has even told us that it was known, though imper- 
fectly, to Arnoldus de Villa Nova ; but he does 
not ſay that it was an Hungarian invention. It 
appears to me moſt probable, at preſent, chat the 
name, Peau de la reine d Hongrie, was choſen by 
thoſe who in latter times prepared ſpirit of roſe- 
mary for ſale, in order to give greater conſequence 
and credit to their commodity ; as various medi- 
cines, ſome years ago, were extolled in the gazettes 
under the title of Pompadour, though the celebrat- 
ed lady from whoſe name they derived their im- 
portance, certainly neither ever ſaw them nor uſed 


them. 


roſmarini magnis laudibus celebratum componebatur, qui, ut en- 
comii cumulum ei adderet, de Anaxagora memorat, quod in Ba- 
bylone degens, ex medico quodam Saraceno ſatis decrepito, vir- 
tutem roſmarini ſummis precibus percontatus, ab ipſo id reſponſi 
tulerit : ſe nec cuiquam ſecretum fibi ſuſpiciendum revelaturum 
- - - » Recipe igitur muſtum bonum, ſcilicet lixivium ſponte de- 
fluens, ante quam calcentur uvz ; cui vaſi commiſſo, adde ſtatim 
eymatum et foliorum roriſmari ni partem decimam, et ſicut cum 
aliis fieri ſolet vinis, ſcutella perforata tegatur, ut efferveſcat et 
roriſmarini virtutes extrahat. Si vero lubet, poſtquam aliquid 
muſti et roriſmarini in cucurbita vitrea, cujus heneficio alias 
quinta eſſentia eſt deſtillanda, fimul ebullierit, quintam eſſentiam 
inde elicere; id fieri poterit : et poſtquam deſtillata fuerit, in 
vas muſtum alterum cum roremarino, jam continens, poſt hujus 
fermentationem, eſt infundenda. Addita enim tam modica quin- 
tz eſſentia hac quantitate, muſtum eo fragrantius et efficacius 
reddetur, ; | | 
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Tnosx who are accuſtomed to value things 
uſed in common life, only according to the price 
for which they can be purchaſed, will perhaps ima. 
gine that my ſubject muſt be nearly exhauſted 
when I think it worth my while to entertain my 
readers with a matter ſo inconfiderable. Cork, 
however, 1s a ſubſtance of ſuch a ſingular proper- 
ty, that one has not yet been found which can be 
ſo generally employed with the ſame ad vantage; 
and before the uſe of it was known, people were 
obliged on many occaſions to ſupply the want of it 
by means which to us would appear extremely 
troubleſome. | 


Cork is a body remarkably light, can be eafily 
compreſſed, expands again by its elaſticity as ſoon 
as the compreſſing power is removed, and there- 
fore fills or ſtops up very cloſely that ſpace into 
which it has been driven by force. It may be ea- 
fily cut into all forms; and though it abounds with 
pores, which are the cauſe of its lightneſs, it ſuffers 
neither watery beer, nor any common liquid to eſ- 
cape through it, and it is only very ſlowly and 
after a conſiderable length of time that it can be 
penetrated even by ſpirits. Its numerous pores 

2a n ſeem 
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ſeem to be too ſmall to afford a paſſage to the 
fineſt particles of water and wine, which can with 
greater facility ooze through more compact wood 
that has larger or wider pores. 


Cork is the exterior bark of a tree belonging to 
the genus of the oak, which grows wild in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, particularly France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Tuſcany *®. When the tree 
is about fifteen years old, it 1s fit to be barked, 
and this can be done ſucceſſively for eight years. 
The bark always grows up again, and its qua- 
lity improves as the age of the tree increaſes, 
It is commonly ſinged a little over a ſtrong fire or 
glowing coals, or laid to ſoak a certain time in 
water, after which it is placed under ſtones in order 
to be preſſed ſtraight. We procure the greater 
part of our cork from the Dutch, who bring it 
principally from France ; but they import ſome 
alſo from Portugal and Spain. 


This tree, as well as its uſe, was known to the 
Greeks and the Romans. By the former it was 
called pbellus. Theophraſtus reckons it among the 
oaks, and ſays that it has a thick fleſhy bark, 
which muſt be ſtripped off every three years to 


Duhamel, Abhandlung von biumen und ſtauden, i. p. 22 3. 
Tozzetti, Viaggii, iv. p. 278. 


12 prevent 
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prevent it from periſhing. He adds, that it was 
ſo light as never to fink in water, and on that ac- 
count could be uſed with great advantage for a 
variety of purpoſes . The only circumſtance 
that on the firſt conſideration can excite any doubt 
of the phellus being our cork-tree, is, that he ex- 
preſsly ſays it loſt its leaves annually, whereas our 
cork-tree ,retains them . In another paſſage, 
however, he calls it an ever-green 4. This appa- 
rent contradiction ſeveral commentators have en- 
deavoured to clear up, but their labour ſeems un- 
neceſſary; for there is a ſpecies of our cork-tree 

which really drops its leaves. Linnæus did not 
- think this ſpecies worth his notice; but it has been 


* Fohio non perpetuo, ſed deciduo. Fructum fert aſſidue, 
eumque zlandis figura ilicis feminæ ſimilem. Detrahunt corti- 
cem, univerſumque dividendum cenſcnt ; alioquin arborem deteri- 
orem effici volunt. Rurſum vero intra triennium repletur. 
Hiſtor. Plartar. lib. iii. cap. 716. He repeats the ſame thing lb. 
iv. Cap. 18, where he remarks as an exception, that the cork-tree 
does not die aſter it has loſt its bark, but becomes more vigorous. 


In the ſouthern parts of France the cork-trees are barked every 
eight, nine or ten years, 


+ Cur aufuricr, ara Pv\nobonovs, 


: Lib. iii. cap. 4 This difficulty the commentators have en- 
deayoured to remove by reading here $:22o%u; inſtead of the two 
words @:20; and dvs which are ſeparated ; and indeed We 
occurs in other parts of the ſame work among the ever-greens, 
lib, i. cap. 15, xas 3» Agxades xanouos Nee 


accurately 


ie, 


18. 
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accurately obſerved by Cluſius and Matthiolus *, 
and its exiſtence is confirmed by Miller +. As 
Theophraſtus , Pliny ||, Varro 8, and others men- 
tion a common oak which always retains its leaves, 
it appears clear to me that the firſt-mentioned au- 
thor meant, where he ſpeaks of ever-greens, our 
common ſpecies of the cork-tree, and that extra- 
ordinary kind of cork ; but in the other paſſage 
that ſpecies which drops its leaves in winter, 


* Cluſius in Rar. plantar, hiſtor. lib. i. cap. 14, defcribes this 
tree as he found it without leaves in the month of April in the 
Pyrenees near Bayonne, Theophraſtus, p. 234, ſays, The cork- 
tree, o which drops its leaves y1ras Tor but the Aldine 
manuſcript and that of Baſle have Hug. The latter reading is 
condemned by Robert Conſtant. and others: but though the cork. 
tree is indeed indigenous in Tyrrhenia or Hetruria, I ſee no rea- 
fon why Hes ſhould not be retained, as it is equally certain 
that the tree grows in the Pyrenees, and that it there loſes its 
leaves according to the obſervatian of Cluſius. If on the other 
hand we read Tvg2yna, this is oppoſed by the experience of The- 
ophraſtus; for in Italy as well as in France and Spain the tree 
keeps its leaves the whole winter through. Stapel therefore has 
preferred the word TIvgzzna, Labat, who ſaw the tree both in the 
Pyrenecs and in Italy, ſays in his Reiſe nach Welſchland, i. 
p. 305, that in the former it drops its leaves in winter, and in 
the latter preſerves them. 


+ In his Gardener's Dictionary. Bauhin, in his Finar, p- 424, 
mentions this ſpecies particularly. 


+ Hiſtoria plantarum, lib, j. cap. 15. 


|| Lib; xvi. cap. 21. 


be re ruſtica, i. cap. 7. 


8 That 
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That the ſuber of the Romans was our cork-tree 
is generally and with juſtice admitted. Pliny re- 
lates of it, 1n the cleareſt manner, every thing ſaid 
by Theophraſtus * of the pbellus t; and we find by 
his account, that cork at the period when he wrote 
was applied to as many purpoſes as at preſent 3. 


At that time fiſhermen made floats to their nets 
of cork ; that is, they affixed pieces of cork to the 


® Lib. xvi. cap. 8. 


+ The botaniſts of the laſt century, who paid more attention 
to the names of the ancients than thoſe of the preſent century, 
ſay that the cork-tree is in Greek called alſo {o;, or , which 
word is not to be found in Erneſt's dictionary. I have found 
it only once in Theophraſtus, For. plantar. lib. iii. cap. 6, where 
thoſe plants are named which blow late. Becauſe Pliny, lib. xvi, 
cap. 25, ſays, tardifſimo- germine ſuber ; ices is conſidered to be 
the ſame as . Helychuus however ſays, that iy; in ſome 
authors ſignifies ivy. 


t Our German word lork, as well as the pads itſelf, cams 
to us from Spain, where the latter is called chorcha de alcornoque, 
It is, without doubt, originally derived from cortex of the La- 
tins, who gave that appellation to cork without any addition, 
Horace ſays, Od. iii. 4: Tu levior cortice; and Pliny tells us; 
Non infacete Græci (ſuberem) corticis arborem appeilant, Theſe 
laſt words are quoted by C. Stephanus in his Prædium ruſticun, 
p- 578, and Ruellius de natura flirpium, p. 174, and again p. 256, 
as if the Greeks called the women, on account of their cork 
ſoles, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, cortices arborum. This 
gives me reaſon to conjecture a different reading in Pliny, and 
indeed 1 find in the ſame edition which, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, I received as a preſent from profeſſor Bauſe at Moſcow, 


the words cortices arborum. This variation ought to have been 
remarked by Hardouin, 
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rope which formed the upper edge of the net, and 
which it was neceſſary ſhould be kept at the ſur- 

face of the water, in the ſame manner as is done 

at preſent *, The high price of cork, however, 

limited this uſe very much ; and ſmall boards of 
light wood, ſuch as that of the pine, aſpen-tree, 

lime-tree and poplar were employed in its ſtead . 

The German and Swediſh fiſhermen, and alſo the 

Coſſacks, uſe for the ſame purpoſe the bark of the 
black poplar; but the Dutch and Hanoverians, 
who fiſh on the Weſer, employ for their nets a kind 

of wood called in Holland fol- Hout. It is a wood of 
a reddiſh brown colour, extremely light, and of a 
very fine grain, which the Doch, who export it ta 
Germany, procure from the Baltic, At Amſter- 
dam it colts a ſtiver per pound; but I have not yet 
been able to learn what wood it properly is. 


Another uſe to. which cork was applied, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was for anchor-buoys, Uſus ejus an- 
coralibus maxime navium, Theſe words Hardouin 


- * Plin. p. ): Uſus ejus piſcantium tragulis. Tragule there» 
fore were what -our fiſhermen call floats. Suidas : Phellos im- 
merſabilis aquis, ſemper occultum rete piſcatorium quaſi ſarte 
indicans, Sidonius, Epift, lib, ii. 2: Piſcator retia ſuberinis cor- 
ticibus' extendit. How floats. are made at preſent may be ſeen 
by fig. 701 in Krunitz, QEconom..encyclopedie, vol. xiii. 

+ Linnæi Flora Suee, p. 358. Gmelin (junior), Reiſe dureh 
Ruſsland, i. p. 138. It is a miſtake in Duroz, Harb leſcher baum- 
wacht, ii, p. 141, that ropes for fiſhing-nets are prepared from 
this bark. n in . 


5 bs. 
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has not explained; and Scheffer *, where he ſpeaks 
of anchors, and what belongs to them, takes no 
notice of cork. Geſner, however, has attempred an 
explanation , but what he ſays is, in my opinion, 
not ſatisfactory. He certainly could not mean that 
it was employed to render anchors lighter.— Ac- 
cording to my idea, they may be eaſily made light 
enough without cork, and perhaps they can never 
be made too heavy. The true explanation of this 
paſſage is, that it was uſed for making buoys, called 
ancoralia, which were fixed to the cable, and by 
floating on the ſurface of the water, over the an- 
chor, pointed out the place where it lay %. Our 
navigators uſe for that purpoſe a large but light 
block of wood, which, in order that it may float 
better, is often made hollow ||. A large caſk is 
alſo ſometimes employed. The Dutch ſailors call 
theſe blocks of wood boei or boeye ; and hence comes 


* De militia navali veterum. Upſalz 1654, 4to. lib. ii. 
cap. 5. : 
I Ia Stephen's Theſaurus he ſays: Uſus ancoralibus navium ; 
int, ſuſlinendis, et minuendo pondere ancorarum. 

$ The following words of Pauſanias, viii. 12. p. 623, where 
he ſpeaks of the different kinds of oak in Arcadia, may ferve to 
ſupport my explanation. Some, ſays he, have a bark ſo light 
„gi ar av v 5s Jakacgy THiourra Gn ua ayxupar; xa Inver ; 
ut ex eo anchorarum in mari indices et fundarum (retium) fa- 
ciant. | 


I And to conceal contraband goods in them, of which I hare 
. ſeen inſtances during my travels. 
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their proverb: Hy heeft een kop als een boei, he has 
a head like a buoy ; he is a blockhead, 


A third uſe of cork among the Romans was its 
being made into ſoles, which were put into their 
ſhoes in order to ſecure the feet from water, eſpe- 
cially in winter“; and as high heels were not then 
introduced, the ladies who wiſhed to appear talier 
than they had been formed by nature, put plenty 
of cork under them +. 


The practice of employing cork for making 
jackets to aſſiſt one in ſwimming, is alſo very old; 
for we are informed that the Roman whom Camil- 
Jus ſent to the Capitol when beſieged by the Gauls, 
put on a light dreſs, and took cork with him under 
it, becauſe, to avoid being taken by the enemy, it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould ſwim through the Tiber. 
When he arrived at the river, he bound his clothes 
upon his head, and, placing the cork under him, 
was ſo fortunate as to ſucceed in his attempt }. 


The 


* Uſus præterea in hiberno feminarum calceatu. Plin. 


+ Xenophon de tuenda re famil. and Clemens Alexand. 
lib, iii. pædag. 

t Plutarchus in vita Camilli: Eder d Qavany rxwr, no Prrnovg 
v7 aury xouttur, Ty wir arnanv do- nuepzy ad tg And de. Eyſvs . 
TY ch YH n E, e, £74 xa vip out e TOY TOTEey 
bf Tw BapgBapuy mapaPpranaettovruy, Thy H 10 Intra Ty :Qaan 
TE 1OTHp&T ag, OV FONANY 0UTEY ov9e Baguay, Toig 9. PaAkorg ng To 
cala na- ovymrixouPituy Tw x¼eu᷑ dai, po; 799 Toy dH. In the 
tenth 
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The moſt extenſive and principal ufe of cork at 
preſent, is for ſtoppers to bottles. This was not 
entirely unknown to the Romans, for Pliny ſays 


expreſsly, that it ſerved to ſtop veſſels of every 


kind “; and inſtances of its being employed for 
that purpoſe may be ſeen in Cato + and Horace }. 
Its application to this uſe, however, ſeems not to 
have been very common, elle cork-{toppers would 
have been oftener mentioned by the authors who 
have written on agriculture and cookery, and alfo 
in the works of the ancient poets. , We every 
where find directions given to cloſe up wine caſks 
and other veſſels with pitch, clay, gypſum, or pot- 
ters- earth, or to fill the upper part of the veſſel 
with oil or honey, in order to exclude the air from 
thoſe liquors which one wiſhed to preſerve ||. In 

| the 


tenth volume of the 4lgemeine Melih iſtorie (Univerſal Hiſtory), 
page 306, where this circumſtance is copied from Plutarch, it is 
ſaid improperly, that Cominius (ſo the adventurer wes called) 
uſed ſandal- wood, which certainly would have afforded him ne 
aſſiſtance. 


* Uſus ejus cadorum obturamentis. 


+ Muſtum ſi voles totum annum habere, in amphoram muſtum 
indito, et corticem oppicato. De re ruſtica, cap. 120. 
4 Corticem adſtrictum pice dimovebit, = 
Amphore. Lib. i. od. 8, 10. 
| As proofs of this may every where be found, it is hardly 


worth while to quote them. Columella, xii. 12, teaches the man · 


ner of preparing cement for ſtopping up wine caſks. Liſter 
ſays 
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the paſſages therefore already quoted, where cork 
is named, mention is made alſo of pitching. The 
reaſon of this I believe to be, that the ancients 
uſed for their wine large earthen veſſels with wide 
mouths, which could not be ſtopped ſufficiently 
cloſe by means of cork. Wooden caſks were then 
unknown, or at leaſt ſcarce, as Italy produced 
little timber, otherwiſe theſe veſſels would have 
been ſtopped with wood, as is the caſe at preſent. 
The practice of drawing off wine for daily con- 
ſumption, from the large veſſels into which it is 
firſt put, into ſuch ſmaller veſſels as can be eaſily 
corked, was then not prevalent “. The ancients 
drew off from their large jars 1nto cups or pitchers 


ſays, in a note on Apicius, chap. 17: Vitrea noſtra vaſa ſubere, 
vel oleo, vel utroque diligenter obturata longe commodiora ſunt 
ipũs antiquis artificiis, et æque ſecura ad omnem aeris ingreſſum 
prohibendum. The earthen wine-jars found at Pompeii appear 
to have had oil poured over them, and to have had no other care 
beſtowed upon them. In Italy, even at preſent, large flaſks have 
no ſtoppers, but are filled up with oil. See Martini Auflebendes 
Pompeii, p. 121, and Hamilton's Entdeckungen zu Pompeii, tranſ- 
lated by von Murr. Nurnberg 1 780, gto. p. 19. 


* Alexand. ab Alex, Dier. gen. v. 21. p. 302. Antiquiſſimi 
(ut Varro ait) primo utres, deinde tinas, demum vini amphoras 
et cupas appoſuere. When the Romans went out to the chace, 
they carried with them ſome wine in a laguncula, Plin. Epil. 
i. 6. p. 22, Cum venabere, licebit auctore me, ut panarium et la- 
gunculam, fic etiam pugillares feras. I do not know however, 
that theſe flaſks were of glaſs; all thoſe I have ſeen were made of 
clay or wood. See Pompa de inſirum. fundi, cap. 17, in the end 
of Geſner's edition of Scriptores rei ruft. ii. p. 1187. 

2 whatever 
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whatever quantity of wine they thought neceſſary 
for the time, inſtead of which the moderns uſe 
bottles. It appears to have been cuſtomary at the 
French court, about the year 1258, when grand. 
entertainments were given, and more wine veſſels 
had been opened than were emptied, that the 
remainder became a perquiſtte of the grand. bou- 
teiller *. | 


Stoppers of cork ſeem to have been firſt intro- 
duced after the invention of glaſs-bottles, and 
of theſe I find no mention before the fifteenth cen- 
tury; for the amphore vitreæ diligenter gypſate of 
Petronius 4, to the necks of which were affixed 
labels, containing the name and age of the wine, 
appear to have been large jars, and to have form- 
ed part of the many uncommon articles by which 
the voluptuary Trimalchio wifhed to diſtinguiſh 
himfelf. It is however ſingular, that theſe conve- 
nient veſſels were not thought of at an earlier pe- 
riod, eſpecially as among the ſmall funereal urns of 
the ancients, many are to be found which in ſhape 


* Le Grand d' Auſſy, Hiſtoire de la vie privte des Frangois, ii. 
p. 367. | 

+ Petron. Sat. cap. xxxiv. p. 86. Statim allatæ ſunt amphoræ 
vitrez diligenter gypſatæ, quarum in cervicibus pittacia erant ad- 
fixa cum hoc titulo, &c, In the paintings of Herculaneum I find 
many wide-mouthed pitchers, with handles, like decanters, 
but no figure that reſembles our flaſks. 


reſemble 
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reſemble our bottles *. In the figure of the Syra- 
cuſan wine-flaſks, I think I can diſcover their ori- 
gin from theſe urns. Charpentier + quotes, from a 
writing of the year 1387, an expreſſion which 
ſeems to allude to one of our glaſs- bottles; but, 
when attentively conſidered, it may be eaſily diſ- 
covered that cups or drinking-glafles are meant. 
The name boutiaux, or boutillzs, occurs in the French 
language for the firſt time in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; but were it even older, it would prove no- 
thing, as it ſignified originally, and even till fig. 
nifies, veſſels of clay or nietal, and particularly of 
leather 1. Such veſſels filled with wine, which 
travellers were accuſtomed to fuſpend from their 
ſaddles, could be ſtopped with a piece of wood, or 
cloſed by means of wooden or metal tops ſcrewed 
on them, which are ſtill uſed for earthen-pitchers. 
In the year 1553, when C. Stephanus wrote his 
Predium ruſticum, cork-ſtoppers muſt have been 


* Aringhi Roma ſubterranea, Rome 165 1, fol. i. p. 502. 
where may be ſeen an account of a flaſk with a round belly and 
a very long neck. 


+ Gloſſarium novum, i. p. 1182 : le dit Jaquet print un con- 
touffle de voirre, ou il avoit du vin, - - et de fait en but. 


Grand d*Auſly quotes from Chronique ſcandaleuſe de Louis XI, 
“Des bouteilles de cuyr.” That word however is of German ex- 
traction, though we have received it back from the French ſome- 
what changed, like many other German things. It is evidently 
derived from butte, botte, buta, buticula, buticella, which occur in 
the middle ages. See C. G. Schwarzii Exercitat. de A 
Altorfii 755 4to. p. 5 


very 
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very little known, elſe he would not have ſaid that 


in his time cork in France was uſed principally 


for ſoles . In the time of Lottichius, rich people 
however had glaſs-flaſks, with tin mouths, which 
could be ſtopped ſufficiently cloſe without cork ; 
and theſe flaſks appear to have been as thin as the 
Syracuſan wine - bottles; for he adds that it was ne- 
ceſſary to wrap them round with ruſhes or ſtraw. 
In the ſhops of the apothecaries in Germany, cork 
ſtoppers began firſt to be uſed about the end of the 
laſt century. Before that period they uſed ſtop- 
pers of wax, which were not only much more ex- 
penſive but alſo far more troubleſome 3. 


In latter times, ſome other vegetable produc- 
tions have been found which can be employed in- 
ſtead of cork for the laſt- mentioned purpoſe. 


* Cortex ad nos plurimus defertur, muniendis adverſus fri- 
goris injuriam hieme calceamentis. p. 578. 


+ In his obſervations on Petronius, p. 259, he ſays: Olim 


urtribus vinum aſfſervabant, - - - - Hodie adhuc ditiores ampho- 


ris vitreis ſlanneo orificio obſeratis communiter utuntur, quod 
vinum in illis rectius ſervetur, neque odorem contrahat, ficut in 
ſtanneis aliiſque vaſibus uſu venit. Accedit, quod mundiores 
ſont vitreæ, quia tranſparent, ſecus quam in ſtanneis accidit. 
Interim vitrez amphoræ ſcorteo operimento vel involucro opus 
habent, ne frangantur citius ; vulgo dicunt, ein flaſchenfuder, a 
flaſket. 


t Neumann, in his Chemiftry, publiſhed by Keſſel, vol. iv. 
p. 308. The uſe of corks, ſays he, in the ſhops of the German 
apothecaries is not above forty years old. 


Among } 
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Among theſe is the wood of a tree common in 
South America, particularly in moiſt places, which 
is called there monbin or monbain, and by botaniſts 
ſpondias lutea. This wood is brought to England 
in great abundance for that uſe. The ſpongy root 
of a North American tree, known by the name of 
mla, is alſo uſed for the ſame end“, as are the 
roots of liquorice, which on that account is much 


cultivated in Sclavonia, 'and exported to other 
countries . : 


APOTHECARIES. 


TAE hiſtory of the materia medica is a ſubject 
fit to be undertaken only by phyſicians like Bal- 
dinger, Henſler, Mohſen and Gruner, who to an 


Die neuere wilde baumzucht in einem alphabetiſchen ver- 


zeichniſſe aufgeſtellet. Leipzig 1782, 8vo-. p. 30. The author 
is Go F. Ludewig at Leipſic, 


B. F. Hermann's Abritz der Oefterreichiſchen ſtaaten. St. 
Peterſburg und Leipzig, 1582, 8vo. p. 321. 


+ Dr. Mohſen has already publiſhed a conſiderable | part of 
what belongs to this ſubject in his Geſchichte der Wiſſenſchaften in 
der Mark Brandenburg, beſonders der Arzneywiſſenſchaſt. Berlin 
1781, 4to. p. 372. Some information alſo reſpecting the hiſtory 
of apothecaries may be found in Chrift, Thomaſii Diſſert. de jure 
circa pharmacopolia civitatum. This work is printed in the ſe- 
cond volume of his Di/ertationes academice, publiſhed at Halle in 
1774, 4 vol. quarto. | 


intimate 
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intimate acquaintance with what belongs to therr 
own profeſſion, have united a knowledge of every 
other branch of {cience. By making this acknow- 
ledgment, I wiſh to guard myſelf from the impu- 
tation of vanity, which I might incur as attempt- 
ing to incroach on the province of ſuch learned 
men. That however is not the caſe. My intention 
is only to lay before the public what I have collect- 
ed reſpecting this ſubject, becauſe I have reaſon 
to flatter myſelf, that, however trifling, it may be 
of ſome uſe until a complete hiſtory be obtained; 
and becauſe I may have met with ſome ſcattered 
information, which, without my reſearch, might 
have eſcaped the notice of abler writers. Who- 
ever is acquainted with ſuch labour, will at any 
rate allow that this is poſſible ; and I hope the fol- 
lowing eſſay towards a hiſtory of apothecaries will 
not prove unacceptable to my readers. 


That the Greek and Roman phyſicians pre- 


pared themſelves thoſe medicines which they pre- 
ſcribed for their patients, is ſo well known, that [ 
think it unneceſſary to produce proofs with which no 
one can be unacquainted who has read Theophraſ- 
tus, Hippocrates and Galen. They cauſed thoſe 
herbs, of which almoſt the whole materia medica 
then conſiſted, to be collected by others; and we 
have reaſon to believe that the gathering and ſelling 
of medicinal plants muſt have at an early period 
been converted into a diſtinct employment, eſpe- 

cially 
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cially as, many of them being exotics, it was neceſ- 
fary to procure them from remote countries, which 
every phyſician had not an opportunity of viſit- 
ing; and as ſome of them were applied to a va- 
riety of purpoſes, t hey were ſought aſter by others 
as well as by medical practitioners. Several of 
them were employed in cookery and for ſeaſoning 
different diſhes, many in dyeing and painting, ſome 
of them as coſmetics, others for perfumes, ſome 
for ointments, which were much uſed in the nu- 
merous baths, and not a few of them may have 
been employed alſo in other arts and manufactures. 
It muſt have been very convenient for the phy- 
ſicians to purchaſe what articles they had occaſion 
for from theſe dealers in herbs ; but it is probable, 
and can even be proved, that theſe people ſoon 
injured them in their profeſſion, by encroaching 
on their buſineſs. In the courſe of time they ac- 
quired a knowledge of the healing virtues of their 
commodities, and of the preparation they requir- 
ed, which was then extremely fimple; and many 
of them began to ſell compounded medicines, and 
to boaſt of poſſeſſing ſecrets more beneficial to 
mankind. To theſe dealers in herbs belong the 
pigmentarii, ſeplaſiarii, pharmacopolæ, medicamentarit, 
and others who were perhaps thus diſtinguiſhed by 
diſtin names on account of ſome very trifling cir- 
cumſtances in which they differed, or by dealing 
in one particular article more than in another. 
Some of theſe names alfo may poſſibly have been 
VOL, 11. K . uſed 
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uſed only at certain periods, or in ſome places 
more than in others; and perhaps it would be 
fruitleſs labour to attempt to define their difference 
correctly. That the pigmentarii dealt in med'cines 
is proved by the law which eſtabliſhed a pu- 
niſhment for ſuch as fold any one poiſon through 
miſtake . The herbs which Vegetius + pre- 
ſcribes for the diſeaſes of cattle were to be bought 
from the ſeplaftarii ; and that they ſold alſo medi- 
eines ready prepared is proved by the reproach 
thrown out by Pliny againſt the phyſicians of his 
time, that inſtead of making up their medicines 
themſelves, as formerly, they purchaſed them, 
without ſo much as knowing of what they were 
.compoſed, from the ſeplaſtarii f. That the pbar- 
macopelæ carried on a like trade appears evident 
From their name ; but people of judgment placed 


» Alio ſenatuſconſulto effectum eſt, ut pigmentarii, ſi cui te- 
mere cicutam, ſalamandram, aconitum - et id quod luſ- 
tramenti cauſa dederint cantharidas, pœna teneantur hujus legis. 
Digeſt. lib. xlviii. tit. 8, 3, 3. 

+ Panacem a ſeplaſiariis comparas. De mulomedie. iii. 2, 21. 
p. 1107. | 

+ Hzc omnia medici (quod pace eorum dixiſſe liceat) igno- 
rant, pars major et nomina ; in tantum a conficiendis medicami- 
nibus abſunt, quod eſſe proprium medicinæ ſolebat. Nunc 


hk wp — — 


quoties incidere in libellos, componere ex his volentes aliqua, hoc b; 
eſt, impendio miſerorum experiri commentaria, credunt Seplaſiz C 
omnia frandibus corrumpenti. Jam quidem facta emplaſtra et 

collyria mercantur, tabeſque mercium, aut fraus Seplaſiz ſic ex- p. 


teritur. Plin. lib, xxxiv. cap. 11. 
no 
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ho confidence in them, and they were deſpiſed on 
account of their impudent boaſting, and the ex- 
tra vagant praiſes they beſtowed on their commodi- 
ties “ . The medicamentarii do not often occur, 
but we are given to underſtand by Pliny +, that 
| they followed an employment of the ſame nature; 
and it appears that they muſt have been very 
worthleſs, for in the Theodoſian code, male and 


female poiſoners are called medicamentaris and 
medicamentariæ }. 


It may be readily perceived that theſe herb- 
dealers had a greater reſemblance to our grocers, 
druggiſts, or mountebanks, than to our apothe- 
caries. It is well known that the word apotheca 
ſignified any kind of ſtore, magazine, or ware- 


ed houſe, and that the proprietor or keeper of ſuch a 

by [tore was called apothecarius ||. It would be a very 

ul wy MiueiTay Toy xau Paguatc Tung 1g Pharmacapola imitatur 

ls, medicum, ſophiſta philoſophum, ſycophanta oratorem. Maæi- 
mus Tyrius, diſſert. x. p. 121. Itaque auditis, non auſcultatis, 

21. tanquam pharmacopolam ; nam ejus verba audiuntur, verum ei 
ſe nemo committit, fi zger eſt. Cato, in Aulus Gellius, lib, i. 

; cap. 15. | 

igno⸗ | 

-Ami- + Plin. lib. xix. cap. 6. 

Nunc { Homicidam aut medicamentarium maritum ſuum eſſe pro- 

„ hoc bare - Uxorem mæcham vel medicamentariam probare. 

plaſiz Cod. Theodof. ili. tit. 16. ' 

= et || Proofs of this may be found in Gloſſarium manuale, vol, i. 

c Cx- 


p. 298. From the. word apotheca the Italians have made boteca, 
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great miſtake, therefore, if in writings of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century, where theſe expreſ- 
fions occur, we ſhould underſtand under the lat- 
ter apothecaries ſuch as ours at preſent *. At 
theſe periods, thoſe were ofcen called apothecaries 
who at courts and in the houſes of great people 
prepared for the table various preſerves, particu- 
larly fruit incruſted with ſugar, and who on that 
account may be conſidered as confectioners. 
What peculiarly diſtinguiſhes our apothecaries is, 
that they ſell drugs uſed in medicine, and prepare 
from them different compounds according to the 
preſcriptions given by phyſicians and others. But 
here ariſes a queſtion: When did phyſicians begin 
to give up entirely the preparation of medicines to 
ſuch apothecaries, who muſt now be more than 


In the Nurnberger Biirgerbuch mention is made of Mr. Con- 
rade Apotheker, 1403; Mr. Hans Apotheker, 1427; and Mr 
Jacob Apotheker, 1433. See Von Murr's Jornal der Run fg. 
ſehichte, vi. p. 79. Henricus Apothecarius occurs as a witneſs at 
Gorlitz, in a charter of the year 1439; and one John Urban 
Apotheker excited an inſurrection againſt the magiſtrates & 
Lauban in 1439. See Buddæi Singularia Luſatica, vol. ii. p. 420 
goo. Dr. Mohſen very juſtly remarks, p. 378, that one cannot 
with any certainty determine whether theſe people were properly 
apothecaries. This obſervation muſt not be neglected in read- 
ing the following paſſage of Von Stetten in his Kun/tge/chichtt 
Her Stadt Augeburg, p. 242. In very old times there was 3 
family here who had the name of Apotheker, and it is very pro- 
bable that ſome of this family had kept a public apothecary's 
ſhop. Luitfried Apotheker, or in der Apotbel, lived in the yea! 
1285, and Hans Apotheker was in 1317 city chamberlain.” 

herb- 
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herb-dealers, and muſt underſtand chemiſtry ? And 
when did the apothecaries acquire an excluſive 
title to that buſineſs and to their preſent name? It 
is probable that phyficians gradually became ac- 
cuſtomed to employ ſuch aſſiſtance for the ſake of 
their own convenience, when they found in their 
neighbourhood a druggiſt in whoſe ſkill they could 
confide, and whoſe intereſt they wiſhed to pro- 


mote, by reſigning in his favour that occupa- 
tion. | 


Conring aſſerts, without any proof, but not 
however without probability“, that the phyſicians 
in Africa firſt began to give up the preparation of 
medicines after their preſcriptions to other inge- 
nious men; and that this was cuſtomary ſo early 
as the time of Avenzoar in the eleventh century. 
Should that be the caſe, it would appear that this 
practice muſt have been firſt introduced into Spain 
and the lower part of Italy, as far as the poſſeſſions 


of the Saracens then extended, by the Arabian 


phyſicians who attended the Caliphs or Arabian 
princes. It is probable therefore, that many Ara- 
bic terms of art were by theſe means introduced 
into pharmacy and chemiſtry, for the origin of 
which we are indebted to that nation, and which 
have been till retained and adopted. Hence it 
may be explained why the firſt known apothecaries 


Herm. Conringii de hermetica medicina libri duo, Helm- 
fladii 1669, 4to. p. 293. | 
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were to be found in the lower part of Italy ; but 
at any rate we have reaſon to conclude, that they 
obtained their firſt legal eſtabliſhment by the well 
known medicine edict of the emperor Frederic II. 
iſſued for the kingdom of Naples, and from which 
Thomaſius deduces the privileges they enjoy at 
preſent ®. By that edict it was required that the 
confectionarii ſhould take an oath to keep by them 
freſh and ſufficient drugs, and to make up medi- 
cines exactly according to the preſcriptions of the 
phyſicians ; and a price was fixed at which the „ta- 
tionarii might vend medicines ſo prepared, and 
keep them a year or two for ſale in a public ſhop 
or ſtore. The phyficians at Salerno had the in- 
ſpection of the fatjones, which were not to be eſta. 
bliſhed in every place, but in certain towns. The 
confectionarii appear to have been thoſe who made 
up themſelves the medicines or con/eFienes. The 
ftatio was the houſe where they were ſold, or, ac- 
_ cording to the preſent mode of expreſſion, the apo- 
thecary*s-ſhop ; and the fationarii ſeem to have 
been the proprietors, or thoſe who had the care of 
ſelling the medicines, The word apotheca ſeldom 


This edict may be found in Lindenbrogii Codex legum antiqua- 
rum, Francof. 1613, fol. p. 809, under the title Conflitutiones 

Neapolitane, ſeu Sicule, The law properly here alluded to, d: 
probabili gxperientia medicorum, is by molt authors aſcribed to the 
emperor Frederic I, but by Conring to his grandſon Frederic II. 
Sce Conring, de antiquitatibus academicis. Gottingæ 1739, 4to. 
P: 60, | , 
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occurs in that edict ; when it does it ſignifies the 
ware-houſe or repolitory where the drugs were pre- 
ſerved. I however find no proof in it that the 
phyſicians at that time ſent their preſcriptions to 
the fationes to be made up. It appears rather that 
the cenfedlionarii prepared medicines from a gene- 
ral ſet of preſcriptions legally authoriſed, and that 
the phylicians ſelected from theſe medicines, kept 
ready for uſe, ſuch as they thought moſt proper 
to be adminiſtered to their patients. A phyſician 
who had paſſed an examination, and obtained a li- 
cence to practiſe, was obliged to ſwear that hie 
would obſerve formam curiæ haftenus obſervatam; 
and if he found quod aliquis confedtionarius minus bene 
conficiet, he was obliged to give information to the 
curia, The confectionarii {wore that they would 
make up confectiones, ſecundum prediftam formam. 
It was neceſſary that electuaries and ſyrups ſhould 
be accompanied with a certificate from a phyſician 
to ſhew that they were properly prepared, I muſt 
acknowledge that the edi& alludes here only to 
ſome medicines commonly employed ; but I am 
ſurpriſed that the preſcriptions are not mentioned, 
if ſuch were then in uſe. I have never had the 
good fortune to meet with the word Receptum uſed 
to ſignify a preſcription in any works of the above 
century. The practice of phyſicians writing out, 
almoſt every time, the method of preparing the me- 
dicines which they order, may perhaps have been 
introduced at a later period. The book of receipts 
K 4 4 moſt 
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moſt in uſe, by which the medicines of that time 
were made up, was, according to Dr. Mohſen “, 
the Antidotarium, which the phyſicians of Salerno 
cauſed to be collected and tranſlated into Latin 
from the works of the Arabian phyſician Meſues, 
and from thoſe of Avicenna, Galen, Actuarius, Ni- 
colaus Myrepſius, and Nicolaus Præpaſitus, by 
the celebrated profeſſor in that city, Nicolaus di 
Reggio, a native of Calabria, 


If it be true that the ſeparation of pharmacy 
from medicine firſt took place in Africa, it is 
highly probable that the well-known Conſtantinus 
Afer may have contributed to introduce it alſo into 
Italy. This man, who was a native of Carthage, 
having learned the medical art from the Arabians, 
made it known in that country, particularly after 
the year 1086, when he was a Benedictine monk 
in a monaſtery ſituated on Mount Caſſino; and 
the ſervice which he rendered to the celebrated 
ſchool of phyſic in the neighbouring city of Saler- 
no, is well known. After his time, many of the 
monaſteries applied themſelves to the preparing of 
medicines, which they diſtributed gratis to the 
poor, and ſold to the opulent, by which means 
they were much benefited in varigus reſpects. 


It is well known that almoſt all political inſti- 
tutions on this fide the Alps, and particularly every 


Page 374. 
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ting that concerned education, univerſities and 
{chools, were copied from Italian models. Theſe 
were the only patterns which were then to be had; 
and the monks, diſpatched from the papal court, 
who were employed in ſuch undertakings, clearly 
ſaw that they could lay no better foundation for 
the Pontiff's power and their own aggrandizement, 
than by inducing as many ſtates as poſſible to fol- 
low the examples ſet them in Italy. Medical eſta- 
bliſhments were formed, therefore, eyery where at 
firſt according to the plan of that at Salerno. 
Particular places for vending medicines were more 
neceſſary, however, in other countries than in 
Italy, The phyſicians of that period uſed no other 
drugs than thoſe recommended by the ancients; 
and as theſe were to be procured only in the Le- 
vant, Greece, Arabia and India, it was neceflary to 

ſend thither for them. Beſides, according to the 
aſtrological notions which then prevailed, herbs, to 
be confided in, could not be gathered but when the 
ſun and planets were in certain conſtellations, and 
certificates of their being ſo were requiſite to give 
them reputation. All this was impoſſible to be 
done without a diſtinct employment, for phyſicians 
were otherwiſe engaged. It was found convenient 
therefore to ſuffer ſome of the principal dealers in 
drugs gradually to acquire monopolies. The pre- 
paration of drugs was becoming always more dif- 
ficult and expenſive. After the invention of diſ- 
tillation, ſublimation and other chemical proceſſes, 
laboratories, 
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laboratories, furnaces and coſtly apparatus were 
to be conſtrued, and it was proper that men 
who had regularly ſtudied chemiſtry ſhould alone 
follow pharmacy ; and that they ſhould be indem- 
nified for their expences by an excluſive trade. 
Theſe monopoliſts alſo could be kept under cloſer 
inſpection, by which the danger of their ſelling 
improper drugs or poiſon was leſſened or entirely 
removed. It would appear that no ſuſpicions 
were at firſt entertained, that apothecaries could 
amafs riches by their employment, ſo ſoon and ſo 
eaſily as they do at preſent ; for they were allowed 
many other advantages, and particularly that of 
dealing in ſweetmeats and confectionary, which 
were then the greateſt delicacies. In many places 
they were obliged on certain feſtivals to give pre- 
fents of ſuch dainties to the magiſtrates, by way of 
acknowledgment, and hence probably has ariſen 
the cuſtom of ſending new-years gifts of marche- 
panes and other things of the like kind. 


In rhany places, and particularly in opulent 
cities, ba firſt apothecaries' ſhops were eſtabliſhed 
at the public expence, and belonged to the magi- 
ſtrates. A particular garden alſo was often appro- 
priated to the apothecary, in order that he might 
rear in it the neceſſary plants, and which therefore 
was called the apothecary's garden *. Apothe- 


caries 


* Theſe gardens in moſt cities have been revoked, but they 
Ril 
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caries' ſhops for the uſe of courts were frequently 
eſtabliſhed and directed by the conſorts of princes ; 
and it is a circumſtance well known, that many of 
the fair ſex, when they have loſt the power of 
wounding, devote themſelves much to the healing 
and curing art, and to the preparation and diſ- 
penſing of medicines. Dr. Mohſen ſays, that the 
firſt apothecaries in Germany came from Italy. 
This may be probable, but I know no proof of it.— 
I ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of the 
oldeſt mention made of apothecaries, which will 
ſerve to confirm what I have ſaid above. 


Of Engliſh apothecaries I knew nothing more 
than what Dr. Mohſen has already quoted from 
Anderſon *, who ſays, that king Edward III, in 
the year 1345, gave a penſion of ſixpence a day 
to Courſus de Gangeland, an apothecary in Lon- 
don, for taking care of and attending his majeſty 
during his illneſs in Scotland; and this is the firſt 
mention of an apothecary in the Federa. 


Of apothecaries in France no mention occurs 
before the year 1484 ; when they received their 
ſtatutes in the month of Auguſt from Charles 


ſtill retain their ancient names, though applied to other purpoſes. 
In this manner the economical garden at Gottingen is called by 


the common people, the apothecary's garden. 
* Geſchichte des Handels, ii. p. 365. 


vn. 
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VII *. They received others in 1514 under 
Lows XI; in 1516 and 1520 under Francis I ; in 
1571 under Charles IX; in 1583 under Henry 
III; and in 1394 under Henry IV. Theſe regu- 
lations were renewed and confirmed by Louis 
XIII, in the years 1611, 1624, and 1638 +, 


For the moſt copious information reſpecting 

German apothecaries, we are indebted to Mr. 
Sattler. In the beginning of the fifteenth century 
an apothecary's ſhop. was eſtabliſhed at Stutgard by 
a perfon named Glatz, which, as the only one in the 
country, was firſt ſanctioned by the count de Wir- 
temberg in 1458. In the patent given on that oc- 
caſion it was ſaid that Glatz's anceſtors had, for 
many years, kept an apothecary's ſhop at Stutgard, 
and had furniſhed it as a proper apothecary ought. 
In the year 1457, count Ulric gave to Mr. John 
Kettner, whom the year before he had appointed 
to be his domeſtic phyſician, leave alſo to eſtabliſh 
an apathecary's ſhop at Stutgard, and promiſed to 
allow no other in his dominions. The apothecary 
received yearly from the count a certain quantity of 
wine, barley and rye; but, on the other hand, 
he engaged to ſupply the court with as much con- 


 * Hiftoire de Paris, par Sauval, ii. p. 474. Hiſtoire de Paris, 
par Felibien, i. p. 927. Traite de la police, par De la Mare, 
i. p- 618. | 

1 Dictionnaire des arts et metiers, par Joubert, i. p. 1056. 
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fectionary as might be neceſſary, at the rate of 
twelve ſhillings per pound“. Both theſe ſhops 
ſeem afterwards to have been abandoned, and the 
count and the apothecary to have entertained the 
ſame opinion, that each could renounce his con- 
tract when he pleaſed. In the year 1468 one Ak 
brecht Mulſteiner, or Altumſteiner, from Nurem- 
berg, was appointed apothecary, with a promiſe 
that no other private or public ſhop ſhould be to- 
lerated except that at Wirtemberg. The patent 
is almoſt like that given to Kettner ; but it deſerves 
to be remarked that it contains, in an additional 
clauſe, a catalogue of all the different articles, with 
their prices. An apothecary's ſhop is mentioned 
at Tubingen, under count Everhard, as an heredi- 
tary fief, the poſſeſſor of which bound himſelf to 
ſerve as phyſician and apothecary to the army in 
time of war. In the year 1500 duke Ulric of 
Wirtemberg allowed one Syriax Horn to eſta- 
bliſh an apothecary's ſhop at Stutgard, and ap- 
pointed him his apothecary for fix years. He was 
obliged to ſwear that he would ſupply govern- 


* Damit wir und die unſern und auch fuſt menglich, der die 
bruchen wirdet, verſehen ſy und die materyen und ſpetzyen, was 
das iſt, das ein appentecker haben ſoll, das ſoll er geben als zym- 
lich und gewonlich iſt in andern appentecken am nechſten umb un- 
fer land gelegen - - Er ſoll uns auch gut gemein confect geben 
ſo· vil wir bedorfen und zu im niemen werden, und ſollen wir im 
geben fur ein pfundt ſollich confect zwolf ſchilling heller. Satt- 
lers Geſchichte des herzogthums Wirtenberg unter den Grafen, 
vol. v. p. 159, Addenda, p. 329. 
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ment and all public officers, as well as the duke's 

ſubjects, with medicines; and the body phyſician 
was enjoined to viſit the ſhop once every year, in 
order to examine whether Horn conducted him- 
ſelf according to the regulations laid down for him, 
and fold his medicines at the fixed prices *. In 
1559 four apothecaries were appointed in the du- 
chy, v1z. at Stutgard, Goppingen, Kalw and Bin- 
tigheim, which are ſtill called the land- apotheca- 
ries. At the ſame period there was an apotheca- 
ry's ſhop in the ducal palace at Stutgard, which 
the conſort of duke Chriſtopher caufed to be fur- 
niſhed at her own expence: and from which the 
Poor received gratis whatever medicines * ſtood 
in need of f. 


T _ there were apothecaries' ſhops at Augſ- 
burg ſo early as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, according to the conjecture of Mr. von 
Stetten, has been mentioned already. By the re- 
cords of that city it appears that a public ſhop was 
kept there by a female apothecary in the year 1445; 
and at that period a ſalary was paid by the city to 
the perſon who followed that occupation. In 1 507 
an order was paſſed that the apothecaries' ſhops 
ſhould be from time to time inſpected ; and in 


* Sattlers Geſchichte Würtenbergs unter den herzogen, i. 
p- 59- 
4+ Weiſſers Nachrichten von den geſktren des herzogthums 
Wirtemberg. Stutgard 1781, 8 vo. p. 137. 
3 1512 
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1512 a price was ſet upon their medicines, and all 
others were forbidden to deal in them *. 


The antiquity of the firſt apothecary's ſhop at 
Hamburgh, which belonged to the council, cannot 
be determined; but it is with certainty known that 
one exiſted there before the ſixteenth century. It 
was ſituated in the middle of the city, near the 
council-houfe and the exchange, and had a gar- 
den belonging to it, in the new town. Before the 
year 1618 there was at Hamburgh alſo a private 
apothecary's ſhop f. In 1529 a city phyſician was 
appointed, and quacks and mountebanks were 
then baniſhed. The annual viſitation by the city 
phyſician was eſtabliſhed in 15 57. The oldeſt regu- 
ation reſpecting apothecaries is of the year 1586 f. 


Apothecaries' ſhops, legally eſtabliſhed, exiſted 
without doubt at Franckfort on the Mayne before 
the year 1472 ; for at that period the magiſtrates 
of Conſtance requeſted -to know what regulations 
were made there reſpecting the prices of medi- 
cines. In 1489 the city phyſician was inſtructed to 
inſpect them carefully, and to ſee that the proper 
prices were affixed to the different articles. In 
1500 all the apothecaries wete obliged to take an 


Von Stetten, p. 242. 
Sammlung der Hamburgiſchen geſetze und verfaſſungen. 
Hamburg 1773, 8vo. xii. p. 28. 


Nucleus receſſuum Hamburgenſ. 5 
oath 
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oath that they would obſerve the regulations pre- 
ſcribed for them ; and in 1603 a decree was paſſed 
that no more apothecaries' ſhops ſhould be allowed 
for twelve years than the four then exiſting ; and 


yet we are told that the fourth was firſt built in 
1629 *. ö 


In the police regulations drawn up at Baſle in 
the year 1440, by which it was ordered that a pub- 
lic phy ſician ſhould be conſtituted in every German 
imperial city, with the allowance of an eccleſiaſti- 
cal benefice or canonry, in order that he might ex- 
erciſe his art gratis, it is ſaid: * What coſtly 
© things people may wiſh to have from the apo- 
« thecary's ſhop they muſt pay for 4.” Dr. Mobſen 
hence - concludes that common roots and herbs 
were not then ſold in the apothecaries' ſhops, but 
expenſive compounds brought from other coun- 
tries. 


The firſt apothecary's ſhopat Berlin, of which any 
certain and authentic account can be found in the 
king's feudal records, was eſtabliſhed in 1488. At 
that period the magiſtrates gave one Hans Zehen- 
der a right to the hereditary poſſeſſion of a ſhop, 
and promiſed to allow him yearly, to enable him 


Von Lerſner's Frankfurter Chronik, i. p. 26, 4935 and ii. 
p. 57, 58. 
+ Goldaſti Conſtitutiones Imperiales. Francof. 1607. fol. 
p- 192. 
7 to 
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to ſupport it, a certain quantity of rye, with a free 
houſe, and engaged allo to exempt him from all 
contributions, watching and other public burdens, 
and to permit no other apothecary to reſide in the 
city. This agreement was confirmed in 1491 by 
the elector John; and in 1499 the elector Joa- 
chim I, on his coming to the government, gave the 
apothecary a new patent, in which his body phy- 


fician was charged to take care that the ſhop 


ſhould be furniſhed with proper drugs, that the 
medicines for the elector and his court ſhould be 
made up according to the preſcriptions ; and 
that they ſhould not be charged too high, contrary 
to the regulated prices ®, In the year 1573 there 
was an apothecary's ſhop in the palace for the uſe of 
the court; but Mr, Nicolai + conjectures that it 
was only a portable one, and conſiſted of ſome 
cheſts filled with medicines. The preſent one was 
founded in 1898 by Catherine conſort of the elec- 
tor Joachim Frederick ; bur the eſtabliſhment, as 
it now ſtands, began to be formed in the year 
1605, when Criſpin Haubenſchmid, the firſt apo- 
thecary to the court, was brought from Halle to 
Berlin. Catherine, widow of the margrave John 
of Cuſtrin, cauſed an apothecary's ſhop for the uſe 


* Mohſens Geſchichte, p. 379, where may be found a copy 


of the letter. patent of 1491; and p. 530, where the later hiſ- 
tory of the Berlin apothecaries is given. 


+ Beſchreibung von Berlin, Third edition, 1 i. p. 39 and 87 
{ Hallens Werkſtate der Liſte, v. p. 399. 


Vol. 11. L of 
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of the court to be eſtabliſhed at Krofſen, under the 
inſpection of her phyſician Wigands, becauſe there 
was then no ſhop of that kind in the place; and 
at her death in 1574 ſhe bequeathed it to the ma- 
giſtrates “. 


In Halle there was no apothecary's ſhop till the 
year 1493. Before that period medicines were ſold 
only by grocers and barbers. In the above year 
however the council, with the approbation of the 
archbiſhop, permitted one Simon Puſter to eſta- 
bliſh an apothecary's hop, in order, as ſtated in 
the patent, that the citizens might be ſupplied 
with confections, cooling liquors, and ſuch like 
common things, at a cheap rate; and that, in caſes 
of ſickneſs, they might be able to procure readily 
freſh and well-prepared medicines. Puſter was 
exempted by it from all taxes and contributions 
for ten years, but with this proviſo, that during 
that period he ſhould furniſh yearly, at the coun- 
cil-houſe, for two collations in the time of the feſti- 
vals, eight pounds of good ſugar confections, fi: 
and proper to be uſed at ſuch entertainments. I: 
ſtated, on the other hand, that in future no kind ot 
preſerves made with ſugar, or what was called con- 
fectionary, or theriac, ſhould be kept for ſale oi 
ſold either in the market or in booths, ſhops ot 
ſtalls, except at the annual fair. This apotheca- 


Mohſen, p. 555. 
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ſhop was the only one in Halle till the year 
535, when the archbiſhop gave his phyſician, 
N. von Wyhe, liberty to eſtabliſh a new one; 
but with an aſſurance that, to eternity, no more 
apothecaries' ſhops ſhould be permitted in Halle; 
and this dectaration was confirmed by the chapter, 
Notwithſtanding the archbiſhop's promiſe, ſtrength- 
ened by that of his clerzy, one Wolf Holzwirth, 
a ſkilful apothecary, who returned from Italy, found 
means to procure permiſſion in 1555 to eſtabliſh a 
third apothecary's ſhop *. - 


In the year 1409, when the univerſity of Prague 
was transferred to Leipfic, and every thing at the 
latter was put on the ſame footing as at the former, 
an apothecary's ſhop was alſo eſtabliſhed, which, as 


that at Prague had been, was known by the ſign of 
the Golden Lion. 


In the year 1560 there was no apothecary's ſhop 
at Eiſenach, and even in the time of duke John 
Erneſt, who died in 1638, there was none for the 
court; but the place of apothecary was ſupplied by 
one of the yeomen of the jewellery +. 


Von Dreyhaupts Beſchreibung des Saal-Creyſes, ii. p. 561, 


cannot remember where I obtained this information. 1 
imagined'that I had read it in Schumachers Nachrichten aur er- 
lauterung der Sachſiſchen und Eiſenachen geſchichte, 1776 but on 
turning over that work I was not able to find it. 


BY In 
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In the year 1598, count John von Oldenburg 
cauſed an apothecary's ſhop to be eſtabliſhed at 
Oldenburg for the common good of the country #, 


In Hanover the firſt apothecary's ſhop was eſta- 


bliſhed by the council in 1565, near the council- 


houſe T. The conſort of duke Philip II of Gru- 
benhagen, a princeſs of Brunſwick, who was mar- 
ried 1n 1560, ſupported at her court an apotheca- 
ry's ſhop and a ſtill-houſe for the benefit of her 
ſervants and the poor 1. Duke Julius, who came 
to the government of Brunſwick in 1568, cauſed 
apothecaries* ſhops to be eſtabliſhed in his territo- 
ries ; and his conſort, a daughter of the elector of 
Brandenburg, kept, for the uſe of the poor, an ex- 
penſive apothecary's ſhop in her palace; and the ci- 
tizens of the new Heinrichſtadt, near Wolfenbut- 
tel, were allowed, when afflicted by any epidemi- 


_ * Hamelmanns Oldenburgiſche Chronik, 1599, fol. p. 49 1. 

+ Grupens Origines Hannoverenſes. Gottingen 1740, 4tc- 
p. 341. 

} * By her apothecary's ſhop and ſtill-houſe one may diſcover 
what real compaſſion the chriſtian-like electreſs ſhewed towards 
the poor who were ſick or infirm ; for, by having medicines pre- 
pared, and by cauſing all kinds of waters to be diſtilled, ſhe did not 
mean to aſſiſt only her own people and thoſe belonging to her 
court, but the poor in general, whether natives or foreigners, 
and not for the ſake of advantage or gain, but gratis and for the 
love of God.” Letzners Daſſelſche und Zimbeckſche chronica. Er- 
furt 1596, fol. p. 104. 


cal 
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cal diſeaſe, the dyſentery, quinſy, ſcurvy or ſtone, 
to be ſupplied with medicines from it free of all ex- 
pence “. 


The apothecary's ſhop at the court of Dreſden 
was founded by the electreſs Ann, a Daniſh prin- 
ceſs, in the year 1581. In 1609 it was renewed 
by Hedwig, widow of the elector Chriſtian I; and 
in 178 it received conſiderable improvement . 


Guſtavus Erickſon, king of Sweden, was the 
firſt perſon in that country who attempted to eſta- 
bliſh an apothecary's ſhop. On the 2oth of March 
| 1547, he requeſted Dr. John Audelius of Lubec 
to ſend him an experienced phyſician and a good 
apothecary. On the 5th of May, 1550, his body. 
phyſician, Henry von Dieſt, received orders to 


This aecount is taken from the learned information col- 
lected by profeſſor Spittler, in his Geſchichte der furflenthums 
Hannover. Gottingen 1786, 8vo. p. 275. That the council 
of the city of Gottingen began very early to pay great attention 
to medical inſtitutions, is proved by the following paſſage 
from the Gottingiſcben Chronike of Franciſcus Lubecus: An- 
* no 1380, the city procured a ſurgeon from Eſchwege, who 
« with his ſervant were to be exempted from contributions and 
« watching and who were to receive clothes yearly from 
« the council.” See Beſchreibung der fladt Gottingen, Gotting. 
1734, 4to. i. p. 100. : 

+ (Anton, Weckens) Beſchreibung und vorſtellung der reſi- 
denz Dreſden, 1680. fol. p. 69. Weinarts Topographiſche ge- 
lchichte der ſtadt Dreſden. Dreſden 1777, 4t0- p. 304. 


L 3 | bring 
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bring. a ſkilful apothecary into the kingdom, 
When the king died in 1560, he had no other phy- 
ſicians with him than his barber maſter Jacob, an 
apothecary maſter Lucas, and his confeſſor Magiſ- 
ter Johannes, who, according to the popiſh mode, 
practiſed phyſic, and preſcribed for his majeſty. 
Mafter Lucas, as appears, was the firſt apothecary 
at Stockholm. On the 21ſt of March 1575, one 
AnthonyBuſenius was appointed by king John apo- 
thecary to the court *; and in 1623 Philip Magnus 
Schmidt, a native of Langenſalza in Thuringia, 
was choſen to fill that office. In the year 1675 
there were five apothecaries' ſhops in Stockholm: 
ſince 1694 the number has been nine. The firſt 
apothecary's ſhop at Upſal was eſtabliſhed in 1648 
by Simon Wolimhaus, who came from Konigſee 
in Thuringia, and from whom the preſent family 
of count- Gyllenborg are deſcended. The firſt 
apothecary's ſhop at Gottenburg was eſtabliſhed 
about the ſame time +. Towards the end of the 


* Von Dalins Geſchichte des reiches Schweden, iiberſetzt von 
Dahnert. Roſtock und Greifswald 1756—1763, 4 vol. 4to. iii. 
p- 318 and 394. 
+ This information may be found in 7ntra-les-tal om Stockholm 
for 200 ar ſen, och Stockholm nu fortiden, i anſeende ti! handel 
och wetenſcaper, ſardeles den medicinſta, hallit 1758 af Pet. 
Jon. Bergius, 840, This diſcourſe contains ſo valuable an ac- 
count of the hiſtory of medicine in Sweden, and the hiſtory of 
literature in general, that a good tranſlation of it would deſerve 
thanks, | 


0 ſixteenth 
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ſixteenth century phyſicians and apothecaries were 
invited into Ruſſia by the czar Boris Godunow “. 


I ſhall here take occaſion to remark the follow- 
ing circumſtance : At. the Byzantme court the 
keeper of the wardrobe, as the yeoman of the jew- 
ellery at Eiſenach in the fixteenth century, had 
the care of the portable apothecary's ſhop when 
the emperor took the field. It was called pandeZz, 
and contained theriac and antidotes, with all kinds 
of oils, plaſters, ſalves and herbs proper for curing 
men and cattle +. 


I muſt add a few obſervations alſo reſpecting 
the earlieſt Di/penſatorium. It is almoſt generally 
admitted that the firſt was.drawn up by Valerius 


* Eſſai ſur la bibliotheque a St. Peterſbourg, par J. Back- 
meiſter, 1776, 8vo. p. 37. 


1 Conſtantinus Porphyrogen. de ceremoniis aulz Byzantinæ. 
Lipſiæ 1751, fol. i. p. 270, The gaναν,-ô R- ought to con- 
tain Injizxn, ür, Frege armiPagpana o ˙ , Ka Hi, N Tous 
Prguarxeve weyous" ra HETH TATION? BAY Nr BroInpare, was 
TayTIW t,HHn yur X28 NOI Wy XG BNNPLPhRATOY Xt NUT; 8 ai 
fot 2 vey Nhl NMT TW 846 Jegaraay ar) gr * r TUYY cu 
urn. Fert quoque veſtiarium theriacam, enitzin, aliaque an- 
tipharmaca compoſita et ſimplicia, pro iis qui forte venenum 
hauſerint : pandectas porro (ſeu apothecas univerſales) refertas 
omnis generis oleis et remediis et emplaſtris, et illitibus et un- 
guentis aliiſque ſpeciebus medicis, ut herbis et aliis, que ſanan- 
dis hominibus beſtiiſque conducunt —What wr{s» was I do not 
know, Reiſke has left it unexplained, | 
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Cordus, or at leaſt that his was the firſt made 
known by the approbation of public magiſtrates. 
Haller has remarked one older; but it is now 
known only from the title mentioned by Mait- 
taire*, Cordus however appears to have firlt 
uſed the word diſpenſatorium for a collection of re- 
ceipts, containing directions how to prepare the 
medicines moſt in uſe. This bock, it is well 
known, has been often printed with the additions 
of other phyſicians; but, in my opinion, Conring + 
is in a miſtake when he ſays that it was improved 
and enlarged by Matthiolus. I have in no edition 
found any additions of Matthiolus ; and the error 
ſeems to have ariſen from the chriſtian name of 
Matthias Lobelius, which ſtands in the title of 
ſome editions, . becauſe his annotations are added 
to them. It is very ſingular that Keſtner ; alſo has 
fallen into this miſtake, who, however, ſays that the 
name of Matthiolus 1s only in the title, for in the 


Bibliotheca botan. i. p. 244. Ricettario di dottori dell 
arte e di medicina del collegio Fiorentino, all' inſtantia delli fig- 
nori conſoli della univerſità delli ſpeciali. Lirenz. 1498, fol. Mait- 
taire. Primum, quantum repperi, diſpenſarium. 

+ Conringii Introductio in artem medicam. Helmftadii 1687. 
40. p. 375: Idem deinde etiam emendaverunt atque auxerunt 
Matthiolus et Lobelius. 


4 C. G. Keſtneri Bibliotheca medica, Jenæ 1945, 8vo. 
p-. 638: Matthioli vero annotationes in rubro quidem promit- 


tuntur, nihil vero earum in nigro invenitur. In profeſſor Bohmers 
Handbuch der naturgeſcbichie Matthioli et Lobelii ſcholia et 
emendationes occur, i. 2. p. 304. 
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book itſelf he found no appearance of his having 
had any concern with it. 


QUARANTINE. 


Or all the means by which in latter times the 
infection of that dangerous malady, the plague, has 
been ſo much guarded againſt, that according to 
general opinion, unleſs the Deity render all pre- 
caution uſeleſs, it can never again become common 
in Europe, the moſt excellent and the moſt effec- 
tual is, without doubt, the eſtabliſhment of quaran- 
tine. Had not hiſtory been more employed in 
tranſmitting to poſterity the crimes of princes, and 
particularly the greateſt of them, deſtructive wars, 
than in recording the introduction of ſuch inſti- 
tutions as contribute to the conyenience, peace, 
health and happineſs of mankind, the origin of 
this beneficial regulation would be lefs obſcure 
than it is at preſent, At any rate, I have never 
yet been ſo fortunate as to obtain a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of it ; but though I am well aware that I am 
neither acquainted with all the ſources from which 
It is to be drawn, nor bave examined all thoſe 
which are known to me, I will venture to lay be- 
fore my readers what information I have been able 
to collect on the ſubject, aſſuring them at the ſame 
| time, 
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ume, that it will afford me great pleaſure if my 


attempt ſhould induce others fond of hiſtorical 
reſearch to enlarge it. 


The opinion that the plague was brought to 
Europe from the Eaſt, is, as far as I am able to 
judge, fo fully confirmed, that it cannot, be any 
longer doubted ; though it 1s certainly true, that 
every nation endeavours to trace the origin of in- 
fectious diſorders to other people. The Turks 
think that the plague came to them from Egypt; 
the inhabitants of that country imagine that they 
received it from Ethiopiaz and, were not our geo- 
grapby deficient reſpecting the latter, we.ſhould 
perhaps know that the Ethiopians do not believe 
that this dreadful ſcourge originated among them *, 
As the plague however has always been conveyed 
to us from the Eaſt, and has firſt, and moſt fre- 
quently, broken out in thoſe parts of Europe which 
approach nearelt to the Levant, both in their phy- 


The oldeſt plague of which we find any account in hiſtory, 
that ſo fully deſcribed by Thucydides, book ii. was expreſsly 
ſaid to have come from Egypt. Evagrius in his Hor. ecclefraft. 
iv. 29, and Procopius de Bello Perfico, ii. 22, aſſirm alſo that the 
dreadful plague in the time of the emperor Juſtinian was likewiſe 
brought from Egypt. It is worthy of remark, that on both theſe 
oecafions, the plague was traced even (till farther than Egypt; 
for Thucydides and the writers above quoted ſay that the infec- 
tion firſt broke out in Ethiopia, and ſpread thence into Egypt 
and other countries. See Mr. Dohms appendix to [ver Reiſen 
nacb Indien und Penſſen. Leipfic 1775, 8vo. ii. p. 462. 
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ſical and political ſituation, thoſe I mean which 
border on Turkey, and carry on with it the moſt 
extenſive trade, we may with the more proba- 
bility conjecture that theſe countries firſt eftabliſh= 
ed quarantine, the molt powerful means of pre- 
venting that evil. If we ſearch farthef into this 
idea, we ſhall be inclined to aſcribe that ſervice to 
the Venetians, as being the people, who, when the 
plague began to be leſs common, not only carried 
on the greateſt trade in the Levant, but had the 
misfortune to become always nearer neighbours to 
the victorious Turks. It is alſo probable, that 
the Hungarians and Tranſylvanians foon followed 
their example in this approved precaution, as the 
Turks continued to approach them; and this 
agrees perfectly with every thing I.have read in 
hiſtory. 4 

Brownrigg, an Engliſhman, who wrote a book 
on the means of preventing the plague *, favs, 
that quarantine was fir{t eſtabliſhed by the Vene- 
tians in the year 1484. As I have not had an 
opportunity of ſeeing that work, I do not know by 
what authorities the author ſupports his affertion. 
Perhaps he has no other voucher than his learned 
countryman Mead, who aſſigns the ſame year, 


* Conſiderations on the means of preventing the communi- 
cation of peſtilential contagion, by William Brownrigg. London 
1771. See Gottingiſche gelebrte anzeigen 1772, p. 22, 


without 
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without adducing any proofs “. I imagined that 
I ſhould find ſome more certain information re- 
ſpecting this point in Le Bret's Hiſtory of the Re- 
public of Venice: but as that hiſtorian does not 
mention, as the title profeſſes, the original ſources 
from which he derived his materials, his work is leſs 
worthy of credit. He tells us however that the grand 
council, in 1348, choſe three prudent perſons, 
whom they ordered to inveſtigate the beſt means 
for preſerving health, and to lay the reſult of their 
enquiry before the council . The plague which 
broke out afterwards in 1478, rendered it neceſ- 
ſary that ſome permanent means ſhould be thought 
of, and on that account a peculiar magiſtracy con- 
fiſting of three noblemen, with the title of pra 
Ia ſanita, was inſtituted in 148 5. As theſe were 
not able to ſtop the progreſs of the diſeaſe, the pain- 
ful office was impoſed upon them, in 1504, of im- 
priſoning people againſt whom complaints might 
be lodged, and even of putting them to death ; 
and in 1585 it was declared, that from the deter- 
mination of theſe judges there ſhould be no ap- 
peal. Their principal buſineſs was the inſpeQtion of 
the lazarettos erected in certain places at ſome 


De Pefle, in Mead's Opera Medica. Gottinge 1948, ii. 
p- 40: Venetĩis cuſtodiz imponi ſolitz ſunt inde ab anno 1484, 
quo primum tempore, ut ex hiſtoriarum monumentis colligere eſt, 
in Europa hec conſuetudo cœpit. 

+ Geſchichte von Venedig. Riga 1775, 4to. part ii. diviſ. 2. 
p. 752. f 
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diſtance from the city, and in which it was re- 
quired that all perſons and merchandize coming 
from ſuſpected parts ſhould continue a ſtated time 
fixed by the laws. The captain of every ſhip was 
obliged alſo to ſhew there the bill of health which 
he had brought along with him. 


As Le Bret produces no proof that quarantine 
was eſtabliſhed by the Venetians ſo early as he ſays, 
I cannot help ſuſpecting that he is miſtaken re- 
ſpecting the year (1348), and conjecture that it 
ought to be 1448, or perhaps 1484.. I have not 
been able however to reſolve my doubt; for, in ex- 
amining different Italian writers, I find that vari- 
ous years are given . The inſtitution of the 
council of health (/opra la ſanitd) is mentioned by 
Bembo; but ] cannot diſcover from him to what 
year he alludes . His countryman Lancellotti, 

who 


* Every thing ſaid by Le Bret on this ſubject may be found 
equally full in Saggio ſulla floria civile, politica, ecclefiaſtica, e. ſulla 
corografia e topografia degli flati della republica di Venezia; dell 
abate D. Chriſtoforo Tentori. In Venezia 15486, 8vo. tomo vi. 
p. 391. As Vettore Sandi in Principi di ſtoria civile della repu- 
I lica di Venezia, publiſhed from 1755 to 1769, in nine quarta 
volumes, gives the ſame account, lib. viii. cap. 8. art. 4, they 
muſt have both got their information from the ſame ſource, 


+ I! ſeguente anno, percioche nella citta it morbo havea com- 
minciato a farſi ſentire, cred la Republica un magiſtrato di tre 
fignori ſopra la ſanita; il qual magiſtrato ſempre dapoi continuò 

a erxearſi 


a exearſi di tempo in tempo. Delia hiſtoria Viniliana, gi M. 
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who undoubtedly muſt have underſtood him well, 
makes it to be 1451 *. -. Caſpar Cantarenus, who 
died in 1542, in the fixtieth year of his age, 
mentions no particular period, but fays that inſti- 
tution was formed not long before his time F. The 
iſlands on which the peit-houſes were erected, 
were called i! Lazaretto vecchio, and it Lazaretto 
undo. In the elegant deſcription of Venice, orna- 
mented with abundance of plates, below mention- 
ed, it is remarked that the peſt-houſe on the 
former iſland was built in 1423, and that on 
the latter in 1463 f. The fame account is 
given in the neweſt and beſt Topography of Ve- 
nice ||, I can add nothing farther on this ſubject 


except 


* 


Pietro Bembo, card. volgurmente ſcritta, libri xii. In Vinegia 
1552, 4t0. lib. i. p. 10. A Latin tranſlation of this hiſtory 
may be found in Theſaurus antiquitatum et hiflor. Italiæ, v. 1: 
Þ- 16. 

L' Hoggidi, overo il mondo non peggiore, ne pid calamitoſo | 
del paſſato. In'Venetia 1627, 8vo. p. 610. 


+ Hoc præfectorum genus non multo ante noſtram tempeſta- 
tem inſtitutum fuit; cum quidem antea creberrime urbs peſti- 
lentia laboraret. - - Sed poſtquam novo huic magiſtratui 
bc cura demandata eſt, nulla pene peſtilentia fuit. De Republi- 
ca Venetorum, lib. iv, in Theſaurus antiquitat. Italiæ, v. 1, p. 50. 


Theſaurus antiquitatum Italiæ, v. 2, p. 241. 

j U Lazaretto, vecchio, iſola, 1'anno 1422 fu dal Senato giu- 
dicata opportuna ad accogliere le perſone e le merci che veni- 
vano da] paeſi marittimi, onde cola reſtaſſera finchè foſſero giu- 

DE OC dicate 
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except what is ſaid by Brownrigg, who affirms 
that letters of health, in which he confides more 
than in quarantine, were firſt written in 1665 by 
the conſuls-of the different commercial nations *. 
Why the ſpace of forty days was choſen as a proof 
I do not know. It appears however, that this pe- 
ripd was not fixed from medical obſervations, as 
has already been remarked by Chenot +, As 


proper 


dicate non infette di peſte, o d'altro mal contagioſo. - - - - 
no in queſtꝰ iſola eretti deꝰ publici alberghi a queſto fine, ed allora 
fi chiamo queſtꝰ iſola col nome di Lazzaretto. E' poco diſcofta 
dall'iſola di S. Lazzaro, dalla quale ne? giorni feſtivi paſſa un di 
que” monaci a celebrare la meſſa nella chieſa che vi fu decentamente 
ſabbricata. Queſti alberghi furono in pid ampia forma riſtaurati 
nel 1565. Chiamaſi poi Lazzaretto vecchio, percke nel 1467 ne 
fu eretto un altro, che fu chiamato Nuovo, in una altra iſola ; onde 
non mancaſſe mai albergo a chi veniva dal mare con ſoſpetto di 
contagioſa malattia. Topografia Veneta, overo Deſerizione gells 
fato Veneto. Venezia 1786, 8vo, iv. p. 263. In Buſching's Geo- 
graphy both theſe iſlands are omitted, but they are noticed in 
Hubner's Geography, Dreſden and Leipſic 1761, i. p. 761. In the 
latter, however, for the year 1648, which is an egregious error, 
muſt be ſubſtituted 1468. I have in my poſſciſion an old map of 
the Venetian States, which I can. no other ways deſcribe than by 
ſaying, that in the middle of it ſtands the name Bertelli. In this 
map both the iſlands are delineated. | 

* Gottingiſche gelehrte anzeigen 1782, p. 22. 

+ Utut vero hoc inſtitutum inſigui ſane ſeſe diſtinxerit emolu- 
mento, eique integræ provinciz et regna ſuam a peſte immuni- 
tatem ſæpe acceptam retulerint et adhue dum referant, frequens 
tamen meditatio mihi rationem nondum ſuggeſſit, cur exantlanda 
in lazaretis mora numero quadraginta dierum adſtricta ſuerit. 
Sive 
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proper experiments had not been made to aſcer- 
tain how long the infection might lie dormant, it 
was perhaps choſen merely. from ſome ſuperſtitious 


notions, becauſe people were accuſtomed to it in 
Lent. | 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


Timkx kinds of paper · hangings have for ſome 
time paſt been much uſed on account of their 
beautiful appearance and their moderate price. 
The firſt and plaineſt is that which has on it figures 
printed or drawn either with one or more colours, 
and which conſiſts only of painted paper. The 
ſecond ſort contains figures covered with ſome 
woolly ſtuff paſted over them: and the third, in- 
ſtead of woolly ſtuff, is ornamented with a ſubſtance 
chat has the glittering brightneſs of gold and ſilver. 
It appears that the idea of covering walls with 
parti- coloured paper might have readily occurred, 


Sive enim peſtis decurſum, five miaſmatis indolem conſidero, nihil 
. Invenio quod ſatisfaciat. An forte obſervationes legi cauſam 
dederunt ? Aſſerere aut negare non poſſum, qui paucos auctores 
de peſte legi. Interim ſequentes potius innuunt miaſma peſtife- 
rum, quando ex uno loco in alium tranſportatur, intra multo 
breviorem moram in actum deduci. -- Circa nullum morbum 
verze fidzque obſervationes magis deſunt, quam circa peſtem. 
Trafatus de Peſte. Vindobonæ 1766, 8vo. p. 196. b 
1 | | ut 
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put the fear of ſuch hangings being liable to ſpeedy 
decay may have prevented the experiment from 
being made. In my opinion the ſimpleſt kind was 
invented after the more ingenious, that is to ſay, 
when the woolly or velvet kind was already in 
uſe . The preparation of them has a great affi- 
nity to the printing of cotton. Wooden blocks of 
the like kind are employed for both ; plates of 
copper are alſo uſed ; and 0 they are 
painted after patterns. Artiſts poſſeſs the talent 
of giving them ſuch a reſemblance to ſtriped and 
flowered filks and cottons, that one is apt to be 
deceived by them on the firſt view. Among the 
moſt elegant hangings of this kind, may be reck-" 
oned thoſe which imitate ſo exactly every variety 
of marble, porphyry, and other ſpecies of ſtones, 
that when the walls of an apartment are neatly co- 

vered with them, the beſt connoiſſeur may not with- 

out cloſe examination be able to diſcover the de- 

ception. That the reſemblance may be ftill great- 


* The ſimpleſt or worſt articles are not always the oldeſt or 
the firſt, The deterioration of a commodity is often the conti- 
nuation of an invention, which, when once begun, is by induſtry 
carried backwards and forwards, in order that new gain may be 
acquired from each variation. The earlieſt printers, for exam- 
ple, had not the art of printing with ſo flight ink and on ſo bad 
paper as ours employ. And Aldus, perhaps, were he now alive, 
would wonder as much at the cheap mode of printing ſome of 
our moſt uſeful books, ſuch as Buſching's Geography, as he 
would at a Baſkerville's Horace. | 


vol. 11, =, er, 
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er, a hall may be divided by an architect into dif. 
ferent compartments by pillars, ſo as to have the 
appearance of a grand piece of regular architec- 
ture. Whether Mr. Breitkopf at Leipfic was the 
inventor of this kind of hangings, I do hot know, 
but it is certain that he has W it to great per- 
fection “. 


The ſecond kind, or, as it is called, velvet - paper, 
is firſt printed like the former, but the figures are af. 
terwards wholly, or in part, covered with a kind of 
glue, over which is ſtrewed ſome woolly ſubſtance, 
reduced almoſt to duſt, ſo that by theſe means 
they acquire the appearance of velvet or pluſh. 
The ground and the reſt of the figures are left plain; 
but the whole proceſs is ſo complex that it is im- 
poſſible to convey a proper idea of it by a ſhort 
deſcription. The hearings of fine white cloth, 
which the artiſt procures from a cloth-manufac- 
tory, and dyes to ſuit his work, are employed for 
this purpoſe. If they are not fine enough, he renders 
them more delicate by making them paſs through 
a cloſe hair fieve T. This, as well as the third 

| | kind, 


' © Fes my rs. zur _Skononie, WR &c. vol. i iu. 
p-. 4700. 
+ A full and technical deſcription of the method of manufac- 


8 turing theſe paper-hangings may be found in Hartwig's Hand- 


wwerke und Kiinfle, xv. p. 53 Jer. Schauplatz der zeugms- 
? nufacburen, 
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was merly made oftener than at preſent 
501 canvals; and, in my opinion; the earlieſt at- 
:-mpts towards this art were tried not upon paper 
but on linen cloth. The paper procured at firſt 
for theſe experiments was probably too weak ; and 
it was not till a later period that means were found 


out to ſtrengthen it, and ſtiffen it by fize and 
_ paſte. 


The invention of velvet-paper is; by ſeveral 
French writers , aſcribed to the Engliſh 3 and, if 
they are not miſtaken, it was firſt made known in 
the reign of Charles I. On the 1ſt of May 1634, 
an artiſt, named Jerome Lanyer, received a patent 


for this art, in which it is ſaid that he had found 
out a method of affixing wool, ſilk, and other ma- 
q tetials of various colours upon linen cloth, filk, 


cotton, leather, and different ſubſtances with oil, 
lize, and cements, ſo that they could be employed 


c for hangings as well as for other purpoſes T. The 
'S inventor 
| 4 nfaturen, i. p. 296, and in the . xv p. 898, firſt 
edition, from which it has been copied into Savary's Dictionnaire 
d, de commerce. The French names for theſe hangings are papiers 

veloutes, or papiers ſouſfts ; bee en _ wer, 5 gens de 
* tontu re de laine. 

»Origny, in Dictionnafre des * v. p. 332. Jeden 

eonomique, 175 5, Mare, . 86. Savary, DiRicnaair de com- 
ind merce, i iv. p. 903. * | 


# I ſhall here inſert the words of the patent; 44s all Wit 
to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. Whereas our | 
M 2 trulty | | 


- 
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inventor wiſhed to give to this new article the 
name of Londrindiana, which appears however 
not to have continued in uſe. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that this artiſt firſt made attempts to affix 
ſilk upon ſome ground, but that method as far as 
I know was not brought to perfection; that he em- 
ployed ſor the ground linen and cotton cloth, or 


leather ; 


truſty and well-beloved ſubje& and ſervant Jerome Lanyer 
hath informed us, that he by his endeavours hath found out an 
art and myſtery by affixing of wool, filk, and other materials of 
divers colours upon linen cloth, filk, cotton, leather, and other 
ſubſtances, with oil, ſize, and other cements, to make them uſeful 
and ſerviceable for hangings and other occaſions, which he call- 
eth Londrindiana, and that the ſaid art is of his own invention, 
not formely uſed by any other within this realm, &c. - - - Fzd:- 
ra, tom. xix. London 1732, fol. p. 554. In the German tranſ- 
lation of Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, v. p. 137, the word 
xs is tranſlated waæ, probably becauſe the dictionaries tranſlate 
to fize by the expreſſions to wax, to cover over with wax, But 
fize among gilders and thoſe employed in lackering is the ground 
upon which they lay gold and ſilver leaf, in order that it may 
adhere.—The following obſervations may ſerve to illuſtrate all 
works of this nature in general, Painting, according to the 
moſt common technical meaning, may be divided into three kinds. 
In the firſt the colours or pigments are mixed with a viſcous or 
glutinous fluid to bind them, and make them adhere to the 
body which is to be painted. Gums, glue, varniſh, &c. may 
be uſed for this purpoſe, Vegetable colours will not admit of 
ſuch additions, becauſe they contain gum in their natural com- 
poſition. Another kind conſiſts in previouſly waſhing over the 
parts that are to be painted with ſome viſcous ſubſtance, and 
then laying on the colours as the figures may require, Size, or 
cement (I uſe the word in the moſt extenſive ſenſe) is of ſuch a 
nature 
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leather ; and that no mention is made of his having 
uſed paper, though he ſeems not to have confined 
himſelf entirely to leather or cloth. 


Tierce, a Frenchman, has however diſputed this 
invention with the Engliſh; for he aſſerts that one 
of his countrymen at Rouen, named Francois, 
made ſuch kinds of printed paper-hangings ſo 
early as the year 1620, and 1630, and ſupports his 


nature that either in drying or glazing it becomes hard, and 
binds the colours. To this method belongs not only gilding, 
imitating bronze, and making velvet-paper-hangings, but alſo 
painting on glaſs and in enamel. By the third method, the co- 
lours are applied to the ground without any binging ſubſtance : 
they are therefore more liable to decay, as is the caſe in paint- 
ing with crayons ; but they will however adhere better when 
the pigments conſiſt of very fine particles like ceruſe, or black- 


lead. It would be a great acquiſition if a ſubſtance could be 


found out to bind the colours uſed in this art without injuring 
them, or to fix the crayons. The third kind of painting is not 
with cours, but with different bodies ready coloured, which 
are joined together in pieces according to a copy, either by 
cement or plaſter, as in moſaic, or by working them into each 
other, as in weaying and ſewing, which is painting with the 
needle, - - - - Are not the works of art almoſt like thoſe of na- 
ture, each connected together as a chain? Do not the boundaries 
of one art approach thoſe of another? Do they not even touch 
each other? Thoſe who do not perceive this approximation are 
like people unacquainted with botany, who cannot remark the 
natural order of plants. But if a connoiſſeur obſerve a gap in the 


chain of artificial works, we are to ſuppoſe that ſome links are' 
| till wanting, the diſcovery of which may become a merit to 


more ingenious ages. 


M 3 aſſertion | 
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aſſertion by the patterns and wooden blocks which 
are ſtill preſerved, with the above-mentioned years 
inſcribed on them *. He js alſo of opinion, that 
ſome Frenchmen, who fled to England, when per- 
ſecuted for their religion, carried this art along 
with them. The inventor's ſon followed this bu- 
fincſs to a great extent for more than fifty years at 
Rouen, and died in 1748. Some of his workmen 
went privately to the Netherlands and Germany, 
where they {old their art; and the French, there- 
fore, with great confidence maintain, without 
knowing our artiſts and their works, that foreign- 
ers in this branch of manufacture are (ti1i far'be- 
| hind them. In moſt works of the kind, my coun- 
trymen indeed are only imitators, not through 
want of talents to invent or to improve, but be- 
cauſe our great people, for whom they muſt la- 
bour, conſider nothing as faſhionable or beautiful, 
except what, has been firft made by the French or 
the Engliſh, | 


I ſhall here obſerve, that Nemeitz aſcribes the 
invention of wax-cloth-hangirigs, with wool chop- 
ped and beat very fine (theſe are his own words), 
to a Frenchman named Audran, who in the be- 
ginning of this century was an excellent painter in 
arabeſque and groteſque figures, and inſpector of 
the palace of Luxemburg at Paris, in which he 


* Journal ceconomique, 1756, Fevrier, p. 92. 


bad 


— — 
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had a manufactory for hangings of that kind *. 
What particular ſervice he rendered to the art of 
making paper-hangings, I have not however been 
able to learn. Equally uncertain and defective is 
the information of Mr. von Heinecken+, that one 
Eccard invented the art of imprinting on paper- 
hangings gold and filver figures, and carried on a 


manufactory for ſuch works. 


Of the time when theſe hangings began firſt to 
be made in Germany, I can only fay, that the 
oldeſt information I know reſpecting them is to be 
found in a work { by Andrew Glorez von Mahren, 
printed for the firſt time in 1670. It ſhews that 
the art was then very imperfe& as well as little 
known, and that it was practiſed only by women 
upon linen for making various-ſmall articles ||. 

One 


* Both his brothers, John and Benedict Audtan, were cele- 
brated engravers. See Nemeitz, Scjour de Parit, Francfort 1728, 
8yo. p. 314 and 306. 

+ Nachrichten von künſtlern und kunſtſachen. Leipzig 1768, 
8vo. ii. p. 56. The author, giving an account of his travels 
through the Netherlands, ſays, Before I leave the Hague I 
muſt not omit to mention Mr. Eccard's particular invention for 


making paper-hangings. He prints. ſome which appear as if 


worked through with gold and ſilrer. They are fabricated with 
much taſte, and are not dear. 


+ Haus-und land- bibliothek des Andreas Glorez von Mahren, 


ili. p. 90. 


| The author ſays: I ſhall give an account of a beautifal art, 
| M 4 | by 
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One of the moſt ingenious new improvements 
in the art of manufacturing theſe hangings, conſiſts 
in beſtrewing them here and there with a glittering 
metallic duſt or ſand, by which they acquire a re- 
ſemblance to rich gold and ſilver brocade. From 
the above · quoted work it appears, that artiſts be- 
gan very early to cover ſome parts of paper-hang- 

ings with filver droſs, or gold- foil; but as real 
gold was too dear to be uſed for that purpoſe, and 
- aSimitations of it ſoon decayed, this method ſeems 


by which one may cover chairs, ſcreens, and other articles of the 
like kind, with a ſubſtance of various colours made of wool, cut 
or chopped very fine, and cleaned by being made to paſs through 
a hair fieve - - I remember that two Swabian women tra- 
velled about through ſome countries, and taught people this art, 
by which means they gained a good deal of money. The edition 
of this work in the library of our univerſity has in the title page, 
Regenſburg, zu Statt am Hof, 1701 ; but there is beſides a printed 
ſlip of paper, paſted on, with the following words: Nurnberg, zu 
Inden bey. Joh. Chriſt. Lochner. No year is mentioned. The edition 
of Regenſburg, 1670, fol. is quoted by Munchauſen in his 
vater, ii. p. 10, 46. See Haller's Biblioth. botan. i. p. 551, and 
Behmeri Bibliotheca ſeriptorum hiſt. nat, i. 2. p. 610; where the 
name, however, is erroneouſly printed Glorenze. A larger volume 
was afterwards added with the title: Continuation der Haus- und 
land. bibliotbeł, in four parts. Nurnberg, fol. (properly Regenſ- 
burg, 17010. Of the author I have been able to procure no in- 
formation. His book is a compilation ſelected without any taſte, 
and according to the ideas of the laſt century, from different 
writers, almoſt always without mentioning the ſources from 
which the articles are taken; but it deſerves a place in public li- 
braries, becauſe it contains here and there ſome things which 

may help to illuſtrate the hiſtory of agriculture and the arts. 
| not 
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not long to have been continued. Inſtead of theſe, 
Nuremberg metallic duſt, as well as ſilver- coloured 
foil, are employed. Metallic duſt is the invention 
of an artiſt at Nuremberg, named John Hautſch, 
who conſtructed alſo a carriage which could be 
moved by the perſon who fat in it. He was born 
in the year 1598, and died in 1670 *. His de- 
ſcendants have continued to the preſent time the 
preparation of the metallic duſt, Fhich 1s exported 
in large quantities from Nuremberg, and is uſed 
in ſhell-work, lackered-ware, and for various other 
purpoſes. It is prepared by ſifting: the filings of 
different metals, waſhing them 1n a ſtrong lye, and 
then placing them on a plate of iron or copper 
over a ſtrong fire, where they are continually 
ſtirred till their colour 1s altered, Thoſe of tin 
acquire by this proceſs every ſhade of gold-colour, 
with a metallic luſtre; thoſe of copper the differ- 
ent ſhades of red and flame-colour ; thoſe of iron 
and ſteel become of a blue or violet; and thoſe of 
tin and biſmuth appear of a white or blueiſh white 
colour. The duſt, tinged in this manner, is after- 
wards put through a flatting- mill, which conſiſts 
of two rollers of the hardeſt ſteel, like thoſe uſed 
by gold and filver wire-drawers, but for the greater 
convenience a funnel is placed over them f. I 


* Doppelmayr von Niirnbergiſchen Künſtlern, p. 301. 


+ Kunkels Glasmacher - Kunſt. Nurnberg, 1743, 4to. p. 368, 
and 377-J oh. Jakob Marxens Neu vermehrte Materialkammer. 


have 
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have in my poſſeſſion ſamples of all the above 
kinds, which have an exceedingly beautiful ap- 
pearance. This metallic duſt is affixed ſo ſtrongly 
to paper, by means of a cement, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to detach it without tearing the paper, 
as is the caſe with the paper-hangings procured 
from Achen. In French, ſuch. paper is called 
papiers avec paillettes, The luſtre of it is ſo du- 
rable that it continues unaltered even on the walls 
of ſitting apartments. The metallic duſt however 
bas a confiderable weight, which may undoubtedly 


injure the paper. 


This inconvenience may have induced artiſts to 
employ, inſtead of metallic duſt, that ſilver- colour,. 
ed glimmer, known under the name of cat - ſilver, 
which has been long uſed in the like manner. So 
early as the laſt century, the miners at Reichen- 
ſtein, in Sileſia, collected and ſold for that purpoſe 
various kinds of glimmer, even the black, which 
acquires a gold - colour by being expoſed to a 
ſtrong heat. The nuns of Reichenſtein orna- 
mented with it the images which they made, as the 
puns in France and other catholic countries orna- 
mented their azni Dei, by ſtrewing over them a 
ſhining kind of talc 7. The filver-coloured glim- 
mer however has not ſuch a bright metallic luſtre 


Volkmann, Sileſia ſubterranea. Leipzig 1720, 410. p. 52. 
+ Pomet, Materialiſt und ſpecereyhandler. Leipzig 1717, fol. 


p: $26. 
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as metallic duſt, but it nevertheleſs has a pleaſing 
effect when ſtrewed upon a white painted ground, 
and its light thin ſpangles or ſcales retain their 
brightneſs and adhere to the paper as long as it 
laſts. At preſent I am acquainted with no printed 
information reſpecting the method of laying on 
metallic duſt and glimmer, nor do I know where 
artiſts procure the latter, which in many countries 
is indeed not ſcarce. I ſhall here obſerve, that I 
once ſaw at Peterſburg a kind of Chineſe paper, 
which appeared all over to have a filver-cotoured 
luſtre without being covered with any metallic 
ſubſtance, and which was exceedingly ſoft and pli- 
able. It bore a great reſemblance to paper which 
has been rubbed over with dry ſedative falt or acid 
of borax. I conjecture that its ſurface was covered 
with a ſoft kind of talc, pounded extremely fine ; 


but as I have none of it in my poſſeſſion at pre- 
lent, I can give no further account of 1 it, 


KERMES. COCHINEAL. 


"Troven a variety of information reſpecting 
the hiſtory of cochineal or kermes may be found 
ſcattered in the works of different authors, I ſhall 
yenture to Jay before the public what I have re- 
parked on the ſubject : as I flatter myſelf with the 


hope 


| 
[ 
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hope of being able to rectify ſome errors of my 
predeceſſors, as well as to ſupply deficiencies 
which they have left; and as it will undoubtedly be 
agreeable to many readers to ſee collected in one 
point of view whatever is moſt important, with the 
addition of a few explanatory obſervations and 
notes. 


Cochineal and kermes, as they appear in com- 
merce, are ſmall grains, ſhaped almoſt like thoſe 
ſmall dried grapes without ſtones, which are called 


corinths. They are ſometimes of a deep, and 
ſometimes of a fainter reddiſh-brown, or violet- 


brown colour, are often covered with a gray duſt or 
mouldineſs, appear full of wrinkles, as ſacculent 
bodies generally do when dried, and for the moſt 
part are a little more raiſed on the one fide than on 
the other. When thele grains are chewed, they 
have a ſomewhat bitteriſh and aſtringent taſte, and 
communicate to the ſpiitle a browniſh red colour. 
They are employed in medicine, but their prin- 
cipal ule is in dyeing, 


It is now well known that they belong to that 
genus of inſects called coccus, and that they are 
principally the dried females or the impregnated 
ovaria of different kinds. Entomologiſts have not 
yet ſupplied us with characteriſtics fo preciſe as to 
enable us to diſtinguiſh the numerous ſpecies of 
theſe inſects; they have contented themſelves with 


| giving 
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giving chem names according to the plants on 


which they are found; but for my purpoſe it will 
be ſufficient to take notice of only three kinds, 
with a few of their variations. 


The firſt is the real American cochineal, that 
which at preſent is moſt uſed, but which at the 
ſame time is the deareſt. By Linnæus it is called 
coccus cafti, The ſecond kind is found chiefly on 
a ſpecies of oak, the quercus ilex, in the Levant, 
Spain, France, and other ſouthern countries, and 
is therefore called coccus ilicis, coccus arborum, and 
often alſo kermes. The third comprehends that 
faleable cochineal found on the roots of ſeveral 
_ perennial plants, which is known commonly under 
the appellation of Poliſh or German cochineal ; 
though it 1s not certain whether thoſe produced 
upon the perennial knawel (/cleranthus), bears- 
breech (uva- uri) and other plants be the ſame 


ſpecies. * They are often diſtinguiſhed alſo by the 


name of coccus radium. 


That the ſecond ſpecies has been mentioned by . 


the ancient Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabian 
writers cannot be denied ; and to thoſe who know 
that our information reſpecting the nature of this 
commodity, which is perhaps even yet imperfect, 
has been in modern times procured after much 
labour and reſearch, will not be ſurpriſed to find 


their accounts mingled with many falſehoods and 


cContradictions. 
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contradictions. The ancients muſt have beert 
under more doubt and in greater ignorance on 
this ſubject; rhe leſs they were acquainted with the 
propagation of theſe inſects; but we ſhould be too 
precipitate were we to reject entirely every thing 
they have ſaid that may deviate from the truth; 
and I think it would be no difficult tafk to produce 
writers of the laſt and of the preſent century, whoſe 
information on this point is as dubious and incor- 
rect as that to be found in the writings of the an- 
Clents. 


All the ancient Greek * and Latin writers agree 
that kermes, called by the latter coccum, perhaps 
alſo coccus, and often granum, were found upon a 
low ſhrubby tree, with prickly leaves, which pro- 
duced acorns, and belonged to the genus of the 
oak; and there is no reaſon to doubt that they 
mean coccum ilicis, and that low ever-green oak, 
with the prickly leaves of the holly (aquifolium), 
which is called at preſent in botany quercus ilex. 
This affertion appears more entitled to credit, as 
the ancients aſſign for the native country of this 
tree places where it is ſtill indigenous, and pro- 
duces kermes. | 


* By Dioſcorides they are called xo; Ha. Dioſcorides, 
iv. 48. p. 260. Reſpecting the tree, Pauſanias, lib. x. p. 890, 
ſeems to raiſe ſome difficulty, as he compares it to the x, len- 
tiſcus, or, as others read the word, ge. But it has been re- 
marked long ago, that the reading ought to be ww, ilex ; and 
this alteration is ſupported by ſome manuſcripts. 

According 
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According to the account of Dioſcorides, kermes 
were collected in Galatia, Armenia, Aſia, Cilicia, 
and Spain. Moſt commentators ſuppoſe that 
there muſt be here ſome error, as that author firſt 
mentions Galatia and Armenia, and then Aſia in 
general. Some, therefore, underſtand by the lat- 
ter the city of Aſia in Lydia; others have altered 
or rejected the word altogether; and Serapion, in 
his Arabic tranſlation, ſeems to have read Syria. 
Profeſſor Tychſen, however, aſſured me that Aa 
proconſularis is here meant, to which Cilicia did not 
belong; and in this particular ſenſe the word is 
often uſed by writers cotemporary with Dioſcori- 
des. Of this difficulty Saumaiſe takes no notice. 


We are informed by Pliny“ that kermes were 
procured from Aſia and Africa; from Attica, Ga- 
latia, Cilicia, and alſo from Luſitania and Sardi- 
nia; but thoſe produced in the laſt- mentioned 
place were of the leaſt value. Pauſanias ſays that 
they were to be found in Phocis. As the coccus is 
mentioned likewiſe by Moſes and other Hebrew 
writers, kermes muſt have been met with at that 
period in ſome of the remote countries of the Eaſt f. 


* Plin, Hiſt. nat. lib. ix. cap. 41. lib, xvi. cap. 8. lib. xxii. 
cap. 2. lib, xxiv. cap. 4. The kermes of Galatia are mentioned 
by Tertullian, de pallio, p. 38. of the edition by De la Cerda, 
under the name of Gealaticus rabor. 

+ Bochart. Hierozoicon, vol. ii. lib. iv. cap. 27. p. 624. pe- 
ti Ravancll Bibliotheca ſacra. Geneva 1660. ſol. i. p. 480. 


7 Bochart 
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Bochart has quoted paſſages from the manuſcript 
works of Arabian authors, which undoubtedly al- 
lude alſo to kermes *; and I ſhall claſs among 
theſe, without any heſitation, the account of Cte- 
fias, which has been copied by Photius, Alian, 
and the poet Phile, though in more than one cir- 
cumſtance it deviates from the truth f. Ir has al- 
ready been conſidered by Tyſon and Delaval as al- 
luding to kermes, or rather the American cochi- 
neal, which Tyſon, however, ſeems to confound 
with the coccinella genus of inſets, in -Engliſh 
called the lady-cow }. 


That the kermes-oak ſtill grows and produces 
kermes || in the Levant, Greece, Paleſtine, Per- 
ſia and India, is ſufficiently proved by the teſti- 
mony of modern travellers, Bellon and Tourne- 


I ſhall here give the tranſlation of one of theſe paſfages : 
 Alkermez eſt animal quod in ſpinoſa planta generatur, et in at- 
buſto, ex quo ulphurata fiunt ad ignem accendendum, mediz 
magnitudinis inter herbam et arborem, ramis multis, ſed tenui- 
bus, Hoc autem animal inſtar lentis eft initio valde parvum, 
ſed augeri non definit, donec ciceris magnitudinem aſſequatur. 

+ Photii Biblioth. p.152. Zliani Hiſt. animal. iv. wi 95 Phile 
de animal. propriet. p. 143. f 

t The Anatomy of a pigmy, by Tyſon. London 1751, 4to. 
An Experimental inquiry into the caufe of the changes of co- 
lours in opake bodies ; yn Ed. Huſ. RES; London 177 7s 


40. p. 24. 


The inſe& is not natural to the tree, but adventitious. As. 


all roſe-buſhes have not tree-lice nor all houſes bugs; ſo all il icas, 
or oaks, have not kermes. 


ſort 


2. 


Land 
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| fort ſaw kermes collected in the iſland of Crete or 
Candia “; the former ſaw them alſo between Je- 
ruſalem and Damaſcus ; and he informs us that 
the greater part of them was ſent to Venice. That 
they are indigenous in Perſia, is expreſsly affirmed 
by Chardin 1. The kermes of Spain are ſo well 
known that it is not neceſſary to bring proofs of 
their being a production of that country. Dioſco- 
rides ſays that the Spaniſh kermes were bad $; and 


we are expreſsly told by Garidel ||, that they are 
ſtill of leſs value than the French, 


: With 


*- Bellonii Ttinerar. i. 17, p. 23. Voyage du Levant, par 
Tournefort, i. p. 19. 


+ Bellon, ii. 88. p. 145. See alſo Voyage de la Terre Sainte 
du P. Royer, R&collet, i. 2. and Voyages de Monconys, i. p. 1793 
Edward Brown's Merkwürdige Reiſen: aus dem Engliſchen 
vberſetzt, Nurnberg 1750, 4to. p. 145; Mariti Reiſen durch 
Cypern, Syrien und Paleſtina. Altenburg 1777, $vo. p. 155. 

m Voyages de M. Chardin. A Rouen 1723. 12 mo. ii. p. 313. 

In oppoſition to this account ſome have aſſerted that Spa- 
niſh kermes are praiſed in Petronius, cap. 119; but the paſſage 
varies ſo much, in different editions, that no certain concluſion 
can be drawn from it, See the excellent edition of Mich. Ha- 
drianides. Amſtelod. 1669, 8vo. p. 419. If we even read, with 
Hardouin and others, 

Heſperium coccum laudabat miles, 
the ſoldier might mention kermes among thoſe productions of 
Spain of which he was fond, though he did not confider them 


as the beſt. Hardouin ſays, Loguitur de minio Hiſpanicoz but 
that was a colour for painting. 


Ils preferent le kermes de Provence et de 1 A ee · 
vol. 11, | N | lui 


hy t 
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Wich the real nature of kermes the ancients were 


not acquainted, By the greater part they were 
conſidered as the proper fruit of the tree; and al- 
though they remarked the inſets which proceeded 
from them, it was a common opinion that they 
were produced from putrefaction without propaga- 
tion; and on this account they did not perceive 
their real origin. They imagined that the inſets 
were the effects of corruption; and Pliny ſpeaks 
as if he conceived that a certain ſpecies were liable 
to this fault more than others. They were therefore 
named ſcolecion, and leſs valued. But in another 
paſſage he calls kermes, not improperly, a ſcurf or 
{cab of the tree, ſcabies fruticis. Dioſcorides ſays, 
that the kermes appeared on the tree like lentils *: 
a compariſon with which Matthiolus is highly diſ- 
pleaſed ; but it cannot be altogether unnatural, as 
many of the moderns, who never read the writings 
of the Greeks, compare them alſo to lentils or peas. 
The account, that a kind of kermes in Sicily, like 
ſmall ſnails, were collected by the women with 
their mouths, ſeems to be attended with more dif- 
ficulty. The compariſon of ſnails, which may not 
be altogether inconſiſtent, I ſhall admit; but the 


lui d' Eſpagne, parceque le premier donne une teinture plus vive; 
celui qui vient ſur les arbrifſeaux voiſins de la mer, eſt plus gros 
et d'une couleur plus cclatante que celui qui vient aux autres en- 
droits, Hiſtoire des plantes qui naiſſent aux environs d'. Aix. A 
Aix 1715. fol. p. 3. | | 
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gathering with the mouth is too much contrary to 
common ſenſe not to be diſputed. Commentators, 


therefore, have propoſed various emendations, 


which ſeem to be drawn from the different read- 
ings; but the common one alluded to muſt be 
very old, as it has been adopted by Serapion in his 
tranſlation . Marcellus and Cornarius are of opi- 
nion that a word muſt be inſerted, expreſſive of 
the time when the kermes were gathered; and 
that inſtead of with the mouth” ought to be read 
ce jn ſummer .“ For my part, I think a word ſig- 
nifying ſome inſtrument employed by the woman 


in collecting them would be more proper; for the 


Grecian women, according to Bellon's account, 
uſe ſtill for that purpoſe a ſmall inſtrument ſhap- 
ed like a fickle. In France * and other countries, 
the women ſuffer the nails of their fingers to grow, 
in order that they may aſſiſt them in their labour |]. 


However 


* Serapion ſays, according to the Latin tranſlation, cap. 311. 
p- 210: Reperituf in arbore glandium interius Calchiz animal 
teſtoſum, parvum, ſimile limacis; et colligunt illud mulieres cum 
ore earum.—In my opinion the compariſon of kermes to a ſnail 
refers only to the empty hufks when the inſects are dried. Ga- 
ridel ſays, p. 248, Le kermes dans fa perfection, et lorſqu*on le 
ramaſſe, ſe preſente A nos yeux comme une gouſſe dont la peau 
eſt aſſez ferme - - - Cette gouſſe eſt ordinairement ronde, plus 
ou mains groſſe qu'un pois. | | 

+ Theſe writers propoſe to read : Tv de inftead of Ty gen: 
but the variation here is too great to be admitted. 

t Garidel, p. 254: Leur habilité conſiſle ſur tout à avoir les 
ongles longs. 
I Having mentioned the above paſſage to profeſſor Tychſen, 

| Na 7 bg 
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However this may be, both Dioſcorides and Ga- 
len aſcribe to kermes an aſtringent, bitter taſte ; 
but I ſhall leave to the examination of phyſicians 
the medicinal qualities for which they have extol- 
led them, I ſhall remark only, as a technologiſt, 
that kermes were uſed formerly, in dyeing pur- 
ple, to give what 1s called the ground ; but our 
dyers employ them to communicate a ſcarlet co- 
lour, which, without doubt, excels the purple of 
the ancients. 


The firſt-mentioned uſe of kermes in dyeing 
ſeems to have been continued through every cen- 
tury. In the middle ages, as they are called, we 
meet with kermes under the name of vermiculus or 
vermiculum; and on that account cloth dyed with 
them was called vermiculata. Hence the French | 
word vermeil, and its derivative vermilion, as is 
well known, had their extraction; the latter of 
which originally ſignified the red dye of kermes, 
but it is now, ufed for any red paint, and alſo for 
fine pounded cinnabar. In France and Spain, at 


he ſuggeſted an emendation which, in my opinion, is preferable 
to any I have hitherto ſeen: We muſt read,“ faid he, © 7» 
_ Fox, which tranſcribers may have readily miſtaken and chan- 
ged into the word 5ouar, with which, perhaps, they were better 
acquainted. Tro? fignified not only the extremity of the nail, 
but alſo any kind of inſtrument, aud even weapons, in which 
laſt ſenſe it occurs more than once in Lycophron,” See He 
Hcbius. Much more forced and improbable is the amendment 
propoſed by Saumaiſe, which may be found in his Annotations 
on Solinus. | 
| | 3 preſent, 
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preſent, kermes, as ſoon as they are gathered, are 
beſprinkled wich vinegar and dried in the ſun; 
but it appears that in the middle ages they were 
not dried ſufficiently, and that they were put into 
leather bottles to prevent them from making their 
eſcape . In HO the liquid dye, dyers uſed 
Egyptian 
* The following paſſage, highly worthy of notice, taken 
from Gervafti Tilberiexfis Otia Imperialia ad Ottonem IV, Impe- 
ratorem, iii. 55 ; a work which the author, a very learned man 
for his time, wrote in the year 1211, will ſerve to illuſtrate what 
I have faid above: De vermiculo. In regno Arelatenſi (%ing- 
dom of Arles, which formerly belonged to the dukes of Burgundy) 
et confinio maritimo eſt arbor cujus ſarcina pretium facit duo» 
decim nummorum Wighornienſium. Ejus fructus in flore fa- 
cit pretium quinquaginta librarum. Ejus cortex ad onus veſtis 
pretium habet quinque ſolidorum. Vermiculus hie eſt, quo 
tinguntur prætioſiſſimi regum panni, five ſerici, ut examiti, 
five lanei, ut ſcharlata. Et eſt mirandum, quod nulla veſtis 
lines colorem vermiculatum recipit, ſed ſola veſtis que ex vivo 
animanteque vel quovis animato decerpitur (The author here is 
undoubtedly right, as animal ſubſtances take a dye more readily 
then vegetable}, Vermiculus autem ex arbore, ad modum ilicis 
et quantitatem dumi pungitiva folia habente, prodit ad pedem, 
nodulum faciens mollem ad formam ciceris (the ſame compariſon 
; as that of Dinſcorides), aquoſum, et, cum exterius colorem ha- 
beat nebulz et roris coagulati, interias rubet; et cum un- 
gue magiſterialiter decerpitur, ne, tenui rupta pellicula, hue 
mor incluſus effl uat, poſtquam exſiccatur et corio includitur. 
Cum enim tempus ſolftitii æſtivi advenerit, ex ſe ipſo ver- 
miculos generat, et niſi coriis ſubtiliter conſutis include. 
rentur, omnes fugerent aut in nihilum evaneſcerent. Hinc eſt, 
quod vermiculus nominatur propter diſſolutionem quam in 
vermes facile facit, ex natura roris maialis, a quo generatur z 
unde et illo tantum menſe colligitur. Arbor autem vermiculum 
generans vulgo Analis nuncupatur.— This book may be found - 
N 3 i 
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Egyptian alum, the only kind then to be had, and 
alſo urine *. This dye ſeems to have been known 
in Germany ſo early as the twelfth century ; for 
among the productions of the country which Hen- 


ry the Lion ſentasa preſent to the Greek emperor 
we find ſcarlata +. 
Our 


in Leibnitii Scriptor. rerum Brunſvic. 1.—Mader cauſed only a 
ſmall part of it to be printed, which I remark in order to recti- 
fy a miſtake I committed in my Phifital-ek:nom, biblioth. xx, 
P+ 530 


* Muratori has publiſhed, in the ſecond part of Antiquitat, 
Ttalic. medii evi, p. 379, a treatiſe which appears to have been 
written in the ninth century, or in the time of Charlemagne, 
and which contains a great many receipts reſpecting dyeing 
and other arts Among theſe is the receipt then commonly 
uſed for dyeing red: Compoſitio wermiculi, It is much to be 
regretted that the manuſcript was ſo illegible that there are whole 
paſſages entirely deſtitute of ſenſe ; and that many words occur 
of which no one has given, or perhaps ever will be able to give, 
an explanation, We find, however, that the kermes were boil- 
ed with urine in a linen bag (in linteolo raro) : addis hurinam expu- 
matam. The other ingredients I ' confeſs I do not underſtand. 
What is luzarim, Julacim, quianus, coccaris Many of theſe 
words ſeem to fignify not ſimple but compounded pigments. 
Lulacim, by p. 378, appears to have been the expreſſed juice of 
ſome plant boiled with alum. Coccarin naſcitur in folio cedrin 
non trite. Beſides the word vermiculum, the word coccum alſo 


occurs: Coccum delabas in urina. In the laſt ſentence we ought 
to read coctum. 


See Barth. ad Guil. Britonis Philippidos libr. xii. Cyg- 
nez-1657, 4to. p. 614. Arnoldus Lubecenſis, at the end of Hel- 
Idi Chronicon Slavorum, lib. iii. cap. 4: Præmiſerat autem 
fe munera multa ct optima Juxta morem terræ noſtræ, equos 
pulcerrimoz 
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Our anceſtors, in all probability, procured their 
kermes from the ſouthern part of France, or rather 


from Spain. The Arabians, who from the earlieſt pe- 


pulcerrimos ſellatos et veſtitos, loricas, gladios, veſtes de ſchar- 
latto et veſtes lineas tenuiſſimas. See Piſchers Geſchichte des 
Teutſchen handelt. Hanover 1758, 8vo. i. p. 490. But can 
munera juxta morem terre noſiræ be with propriety trauſlated * the 
productions of the country ? With all due reſpe& to the ex- 


tenſive reading and great learning of profeſſor Fiſcher, I muſt. 


warn the reader againft ſome errors which occur in his book, 
and againſt his too bold aſſertions. From what he ſays, p. 448, 
one would ſuppoſe that he compared the kermes to our acorns ; 
but the fruit only of the kermes-treg, as being a ſpecies of oak, 
has the figure of an acorn. In p. 493 he ventures to criticiſe 
profeſſor J. H. Schulze, who, in Diſſertat. de granorum kermes 
et coccionelle convenientia, wiribus et uſu, Halæ 1743, adopts the 
opinion of a Dutchman (not an Engliſhman) De Ruuſcher, 
which has been completely juſtified, that cochiueal is an in- 
ſect. According to profeſſor Fiſcher, both the inſect and the 
acorn are cochineal, He talks of plantations of, the kermes 
tree among the ancients, and ſeems to believe that the Celts 
brought kermes along with them to Galatia, from their ori- 
ginal country, in the ſame manner as the Europeans carried 
with them to America the corn of Europe. Kermes, how- 
ever, are inſets which cannot be tranſplanted, and I do not 
ſind any proof that there ever were plantations of them. Peo- 
ple collected kermes in the places where they happened to find 
them, The compariſon of cochineal with the lady-cow, or lady - 
fly, as it is called, p. 493, is altogether improper, as that inſect 
is the coccinella, which has no affinity to cochineal. His pro- 
poſal to place the coccinellæ, or lady-flies, on the kermes-oak, 
or on the ſcleranthus (perennial knawell), is totally impractica- 
ble; and even if that food ſhould agree with theſe inſets, they 
would never, were they to remain for eternity, become cachi- 


neal or kermes, 
N.4 riods 
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riods had been acquainted with this production in 
Africa, found it in Spain, and employed it there 
for dyeing, and as an article of commerce; and 
on this account, as appears, the Arabic name ter- 
mes, or alter mes, became ſo common “. Saumaiſe 
thinks that the Arabs borrowed this word from the 
Latins, and that it is formed from vermes ; but 
even if we allow that it is not an original Arabic 
word, it is, perhaps, more probable that it is of 
Celtic extraction, as is the opinion of Aſtruc 4. 
Guer, or quer, ſignified in the Celtic language a 
green (ever-green) oak; and, in Lower Langue- 
doc, uncultivated land, on which the kermes-oak 
grows, is ſtill called garrigues. From this guer or 
guer Aſtruc wiſhes to derive alſo the Latin word 
quercus, the etymology of which js no where elſe 
to be found. This conjecture is of the more im- 
portance as mes, in ſome parts, ſignifies the fruit of 
the oak; ſo that guermes, or kermes, would be the 


* Matthiolus, in his Annotations on Dioſcorides, p. 525, ſays 
that the monks who wrote a commentary on Meſues aſſert that the 
kermes of the Arabians, the coccus radicum, is not the coccus ar- 
borum ; but he refutes this idea upon the grounds that the Ara- 
bians themſelves ſay every thing, of their kermes that is related 
of them by Dioſcorides. I am almoſt induced to conjecture that 
the monks made this aſſertion in order to render more agreeable 
that tribute which was paid to them, in ſome countries, under 
the name of St. John's blood, 

+ Salmalius in Solinum, p. 854. 


$ Memoires pour Phiſtoire naturelle de Languedoc. Parig 
$737» 40. p. 47% 
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acorns, les glands du cheſne. Although kermes are 
not acorns, we cannot reject this appellation as im- 
probable. Having requeſted the opinion of pro- 
feſſor Tychſen, as being well acquainted with the 
Arabic language, on this ſubject, he readily com- 
plied with my deſire, and | have given it, in the 
note below, in his own words *, It deſerves to be 
remarked, that carme/in, carmin, cramoiſi of the 
French, and charmęſi, chermifino of the Italians, and 
other like words, hence derive their origin. 


The coccus found on the roots of ſome plants, 
as far as I know, has not been mentioned by the 
ancients. That theſe inſects, however, were col - 
lected in Germany in the twelſth century, was firſt 


proved 


* The word kermer, tarmes; and, with the article, al lermet, is 
at preſent in the Eaſt the common name of the animal which 
produces the dye, as well as of the dye itſelf. Both words have 
by the Arabs and the commerce of the Levant been introduced 
into the European languages. Aermes, Span. al charmes, al 
guermes, or more properly allermes, alkarmes. Ital. cremeſino, &e. 

To what. language the word originally belongs cannot with 
certainty be determined. There are grounds for conjecturing 
ſeveral derivations from the Arabic: for example, karaſa, extre- 
mis digitis tenuit, which would not ill agree with ut; and tarmis 
ſignifies imbecillus; but this word may be derived from the ſmall 
inſet, as well as the inſe& from it. As all theſe derivations, 
however, are attended with grammatical difficulties, and as the 
Arabians, according to their own account, got the dye and the 
word from Armenia, it appears rather to be a foreign appella- 
, tion which they received with the thing ſignified, when they 

| overerun 


FE 
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proved, as I think, by J. L. Friſch *ﬀ. We are 
told that in this, and at leaſt in the following cen- 
tury, 


Oder - ran Upper Aſia. Ibn Beithar in Bochart, Hierozoicon, ii, 
p. 625, calls kermes an Armenian dye; and the Arabian lexi- 
cographers, from whom Giggeus and Caſtellus made extracts, 
explain the kindred word &tarmaſal, coccineus, vermiculatus, as an 
Armenian word, 


This dye however was undoubtedly known to the Hebrews, 
the Phcenicians and the Egyptians long before the epoch of the 
Arabians in the Eaſt. Among the Hebrews the dye occurs, 
though not clearly, under other names, tola ſchani, or ſimply tola, 
in their oldeft writer, Moſes. Tola is properly the worm; and, 
according to the analogy of kermes, worm-dye, ſcarlet. The 
additional word {chant ſignifies either double dyed, or, accord- 
ing to another derivation, bright, deep red dye. For both ſig- 
nifications ſufficient grounds and old authorities might be quot- 
ed; but the former is the moſt uſual, and, on account of its ana- 


logy with 3£a$0r, ſeems to be the moſt probable, 


But was the cocc#s known ſo early? Is not tola, the worm- 
dye, perhaps the ſame with purple, becauſe the ancients made 
no diſtinction between wermis and ſnail? I believe not. For 
purple the Orientals have a particular name, argaman, ar gewan, 
which is accurately diſtinguiſhed from tola, and is often added 
to it as ſomething diſtin. All the ancients therefore tranſlate 
the Hebrew word tola by vnn, kermes, zchori and zeborito 
(deep red, bright dye), which words they never put for argaman. 
As the Phenicians traded at fo early a period with Spain and 
other countries, where the kermes are indigenous, it may be 
readily comprehended how that dye was known in Paleſtine 


about and beſore the time of Moſes. 
| It 


 * Beſchreibung von allerley inſckten ; fünfter theil, Berlin 
1736, 4to. p. 10. 
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tury, ſeveral monaſteries cauſed their vaſſals to col- 
lect this coccus, and bring to them by way of tri- 
bute 


It muſt have been known alſo in Egypt about the fame 
epoch ; for when Moſes, in the wilderneſs, required ſcarlet to 
ornament the tabernacle, it could have been procured only from 
that country. Whether kermes be indigenous iu Egypt, I do not 
know. On the word «aaaivy, quoted by Bochart from Heſy- 
chius as Egyptian, the abbreviation of which, /aza, in the Ethio- 
pic language fignifies ſcarlet, I lay no great ſtreſs, becauſe-it 
cannot be proved, 1ſt, that the word is originally Egyptian, as 
it occurs ſeveral times in the Greek writers and in various ſigni - 
fications; and 2dly, that it ſignifies ſcarlet dye, becauſe the an- 
cients explain it ſometimes by purple, ſometimes by ſea-colour. 
See Bochart, l. e. p. 730. If the word be Egyptian, it fignifies 
rather red dye in general than defines purple colour. At any rate. 
there is in Coptic for the latter a peculiar word, ſcadſchi, or ſan- 
hadſchi, The latter is explained by Kircher in Prodrom. Copt. 
P-. 337, mercator purpura, vermiculus coccineus, purpura, which is 
altogether vague and contradictory. The Arabic lexicographer, 
whom he ought to have tranſlated, gives a meaning which ex- 
preſſes only purple ware. | 

If one might venture a ſuppoſition reſpecting the language of 
a people whoſe whole hiſtory is almoſt bare conjecture, I would 
aſk if the Coptic dholi was the name of ſcarlet in Egypt. The 
lexicographers explain it by a worm, a moth ; but in thoſe paſ- 
ſages of the tranſlation of the Bible which I have compared 
another word is always uſed, when alluſion is made to worms 
which gnaw or deſtroy. Was 4holi the name of the worm 
that yields a dye? As dboli ſounds almoſt like the He- 
breo-Phcenician tola, we might farther conjecture that the Egyp- 
tians received both the name and the thing ſignified from the 
Pheenicians. But this is mere opinion. The following conclu- 
ſions ſeem to be the natural reſult of the above obſervations : 
aſt, Scarlet, or the. kermes-dye, was known in the Eaſt in the 

carlieſt ages, before Moſes, and was a diſcovery of the Phœni- 

Clans 
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bute®, and that thoſe who could not deliver the 
production in kind were obliged to pay, in its 
ſtead, a certain ſum of money. The meaſure by 
which it was delivered was called coppus, in Ger- 
man pf; which word ſignified, formerly, not 
only a globular drinking veſſel, but alſo a meaſure 


cians in Paleſtine, but certainly not of the ſmall wandering 

Hebrew tribes. 

dd. Tola was the ancient Phenician name uſed by the He- 
brews, and even by the Syrians z for it is employed by the 
Syrian tranſlator, Iſaiah, chap. i. v. 18. Among the Jews, 
after their captivity, the Aramæan word zehori was more 
This dye was known alſo to the Egyptians in the time of 

Moſes; for the Iſraelites muſt have carried it along with them 
from Egypt. 

gth. The Arabs received the name kermes, with the dye, from 
Armenia and Perſia, where it was indigenous, and had been 
long known ; and that name baniſhed the old name in the 
Eaſt, as the name ſcarlet has in the Weſt, For the firſt part 
of this aſſertion we muſt believe the Arabs. 

th. Kermes were perhaps not known in Arabia ; at leaſt they 
were not indigenous, as the Arabs appear to have had no 
name for them, 

6th. Kermes fignifies always red dye; and when pronounced 
Hort, it becomes deep red. I conſider it, therefore, as a mere 
error of the tranſlation when, in Awvicenna, iii, Fen. 21, 13, 
Bermefiah is tranſlated purpurritar. It ought to be coccincum. 


*The ancient Spaniards, according to Pliny's account, were 
obliged to pay tribute in kermes to the Romans; and we are 
told by Bellon, that the Turks exact a tribute of the like kind 
from the modern Greeks. It appears, therefore, that the monks 
imitated the example of the Romans, 


both 


o 
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both for dry and liquid things. It is ſtill retained 
in the latter ſenſe in Zurich, Achen, Regenſburg, 
Auſtria, and ſeveral other places *, As the coc- 
cus was gathered at midſummer (St. John's day), 
it was called St. John's blood.; probably, becauſe 
the clergy wiſhed by that appellation to make this 
revenue appear as a matter of religion; and that 
name is ſtill continued among the country people. 


As the monks and nuns carried on at that time va- 


rious trades, particularly that of weaving, they 
could employ the St. John's blood to very good 
purpoſe f. 

At 


* See Friſch's Teutſches Wörterbuch, and Krunitz's . 
clopedie, xliv. p. 2 

+ In Leibnitii Collectanea eta Hanoverz 1717, 
gro. p. 467, there is a catalogue of the effects and revenues of 
the church at Prum, where a monaſtery of Benedictines was 
eſtabliſhed ſo early as the eighth century. Regiffrum bonorum 
eccleſiae Prumienſis, This catalogue, which was drawn up in the 


year 1222, ſays: Solvit unuſquiſque pro vermiculo denarios ſex. - 


But becauſe allufion is made here to people who lived near Metz 
in Lorraine, it may be conjeQured that we are to underſtand 
not coccus radicum, but coccus arborum, which they might have 
procured from thence. For this doubt, however, there is no 
room in Deſcriptio cenſuum, proventuum ac fructuum ex prediis 
monaſlerii S. Emmerammi, in the year 1301, to be found in Pe- 
xii Theſaurus anecdotorum noviſimus, Auguſtæ Vindel. 1721, 


fol. i. p. 69. We are there told, Singuli dant ſex denarios pro 


vermiculo ; and p. 69 and 74: finzilt dant vaſculum vermiculi 3 
P- 76: reddunt uermiculi coppos duo. The people of whom 
theſe paſſages ſpeak belonged to the monaſtery of St. Emmeran, 
at Regenſburg, and were ſettled in Bavaria, Papon relates in 
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At later periods I find mention of the coceus only 
in the works of naturaliſts, ſuch as thoſe of Cor. 
narius*, Scaliger + and others; but how long the 
uſe of it, and the collectingof it for religious houſes, 
continued, I cannot determine ; perhaps longeſt in 
Poland. From that country, even at preſent, a 
conſiderable quantity of it is ſent every year to 
Venice; and I am inclined to believe that ſome 
of it is collected till in the county of Mark, and 
other parts of Germany. The following, as far 
as I can find, are the reaſons why this indigenous 
production has loſt its value. Firſt, the root- 
kermes contain leſs of the colouring ſubſtance 
than the kermes of France and Spain. Secondly, 
the collecting of the former is more laborious as 
well as more tedious; and after they ceaſed to be 
paid in natura to the monaſteries, they became 
too dear to ſtop the ſale of thoſe of France and 
Spain. But when the American cochineal, which 


Hiftoire generale de Provence, Paris 1778, 4to. ii. p. 356, that 
the archbiſhop of Arles, in the middle of the twelfth century, 
ſold to the Jews the kermes collected at St. Chamas and other 
parts of his dioceſe. | 

* Naſcitur in Sarmatia ad Ruſſiam ſpeQante, in Podolia ap- 
| pellata regione, herba ſimilis plantagini, quz arno-glofſum ap- 
pellatur. Ad hujus radicem granum unum adnaſcitur, - - quo, 
ad finem Maii et Junii principium, per quatuor hebdomadas col- 
lecto, antequam in vermem, alas poſtea acquirentem, abeat, 
ſerici et alii panni inficiuntur eo colore quem noſtri ſcharlach et 
| bermaſin vocant. In Dioſcoridem, iv. 39. : 

+ De ſubtilitate; exercit. 325, F 13. : 
; 5 | 45 
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1s undoubtedly a far ſuperior pigment, was in lat- 
ter times made an article of commerce, and was 
ſent to Europe in large quantities for dyeing, and 
becauſe it could be procured at all times, and in 
abundance, at a price which, if not ſmall; was at 
leaſt moderate, conſidering its excellent quality, 
from Mexico, where labour was cheaper“, and 
where it was cultivated in plantations formed on 
purpoſe, the French and Spaniſh kermes vere en- 
tirely forgotten, as appears by à French ordinance 
of 1671 reſpecting dye-ſtuffs : and this was the 
caſe much more with the German, which, in all 
probability, will never turn togreat account, though 
ſome have entertained a contrary opinion. 


* The price of cochineal has in latter times fallen. In the 
year 1728 it coſt fifty-eight ſchellings Flemiſh per pound ; but 
in May 1786 it coſt only twenty-ſeven and a half. In Schrebers 
Erfler Sammlung der Cameral Schriften, part ſecond, Halle 17 58, 
p. 277, there is an egregious error in this reſpect, as is uſual in 
ſuch works. The price there is ſtated to be twenty-ſevenand a half 
rix-dollars Flemiſh per pound. In the firſt volume of the Hiſ- 
tory of Inventions, in the article Lacmus, I have been led to 
make an erroneous aſſertion by falfe information. Sifted cochineal 
is commonly half a ſchelling Flemiſh, or three ſtyvers, dearer 
than unſifted. It is often adulterated in Spain, but oftener in 
Holland, with the wild cochineal, as it is called, Some years 
ago an Engliſhman adulterated this article by mixing it with 
red wax; but the fraud required too laboriaus preparation, and 
was attended with too little profit to be long continued. The 
latter information is taken from a letter of Mr. Rieſemann, dated 
Amſterdam, June 1788. | 


Mexico, 
[ \ 
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Mexico, or New Spain, the original country of 
the cochineal, which word appears to be the dimi- 
nutiye of coccus*, was difcovered by the Spaniards 
in 1518 and the years following. Who firſt re- 
marked this profitable production and made it 
known in Europe, I have not been able to diſ- 
cover. Some aſſert that the native Mexicans, be- 
fore they had the misfortune of being viſited by 
the Chriſtians, were acquainted with cochineal, 
which they employed in painting their houfes and 
dyeing their clothing i;; but others maintain the con- 
trary {, The Spaniards, who had long uſed kermes 
in their own country, could not fail ſoon to obſerve 
the ſuperiority of the American; and 1 find by 
Herrera, that the king in the year 1523 deſired to 
be informed by Cortez, whether what he had been 
told was true, that kermes were to be found in 
abundance in Mexico, and if they could, as was 
ſuppoſed, be ſent with advantage to Spain. He 
requeſted him, ſhould this information be true, to 
pay attention to it, and to cauſe them to be col- 


There is reaſon to think that the Spaniards gave as names to 
ſeveral American articles the diminutives of like Spaniſh or 


European productions. Thus ſarſaparilla fignifies prickly vine- 
ſtock ; plating little ſilvet. I 


the Spaniſh grandezza - 
+ Raynal, in Hiſtoire philoſophique des établiſſemens dans les 
Indes. Geneve 1780, 4 vol. quarto, ii. p. 77. 
t Algemeine geſchichte der länder und yolker von Amerika, 
Halle 1753, 2 vol. waer 7. 
lected 
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lected with diligence *®. This commodity muſt 
ſoon after have begun to be an object of com- 
merce ; for Guicciardini, who died in 1540, men- 
tions cochineal among the articles procured then 
by the merchants of Antwerp from Spain +. 
The plant on which the animal lives, belongs to 
the genus of the cans, and in Mexico is called 
nopal or 1una, though ſeveral plants of the ſame 
kind ſeem to be comprehended under the latter 
name. One kind is the opuntia, which has become 
indigenous in Spain , Portugal, and Italy, and 
which is not ſcarce in our green-houſes. - Whether 
the cocbinillifera be already ſufficiently defcribed, is 
ſtill doubtful; and according to the lateſt infor- 
mation, there is reaſon to believe that it is not. 
Oviedo || deſcribed:and gave figures of two kinds 


* Y aviendo tenido el Rey noticia, que en Nueva Eſpaña na- 
cia grana en abundancia, y que trayda a Caſtilla podia redundar 
en mucho provecho para las rentas reales, mandd al Governa- 
dor que lo miraſſe, y hizieſſe coger, y aviſaſſe luego fi eſto. era 
verdad, y que le parecia, que para beneficiarla ſe podia hazer. 
Hiftoria general de los hechos de los Caſtellanos en las iſlas y tierra 
firme del mar oceano, por Antonio de Herrera. En Madrid 1601, 
fol. decada tertia, v. 3. p. 194. 

+ See Anderſon's Geſchichte des handels, iv. p. 73. It is 


poſſible however that Guicciardini may have meant — 
kermes. 


See Ueber ſitten, temperament * qerichtah6fe Spaniens; 


von einem reiſenden beobachter. Leipzig 1782, 2 parts, 8v0. i. 
p. 108. 


0 Hiftoire naturelle et geEnerale' des Indes. Paris 15 is fol. 


p. 122, 130, 
_— - O 0 of 
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of tuna; but of the cochineal he makes no men- 
tion. He ſpeaks however of an excellent dye 
which the Americans prepared from the fruit, and 
formed into {mall cakes; but he afterwards ac- 
| knowledges that he had received no authentic ac- 
count on this ſubje&. I nevertheleſs ſuſpect that 
theſe cakes were made of cochineal; for Hernan- 
12 ſays, D ſuch were made in his time. 


Wich the firſt cochineal, a true account of the 
mapner in which! it was procured muſt have reach- 
ed Europe, ang become publicly known. Acoſta, 
in 1530, and Herrera in 1601, as well as Hernan» 
dez and others, gave fo true and complete a de- 
ſcription of it, that the Europeans could entertain 
no doubt reſpecting its origin. The information 
of theſe authors, however, was either overlooked 
or conſidered as falſe, and dif] putes aroſe whether 
cochineal was inſects or worms, or the berries or 
ſeeds of certain plants. The Spaniſh name grana, 
confounded with granum, may have given riſe to 
this conteſt ; but there is not, perhaps, in all natural 
biſtory a point which can be ſo fully cleared up as 
this can by the moſt undoubted teſtimony. A 
Dutchman, named Melchior de Ruuſſcher, af- 
firmed in a ſociety, from oral information he had 
obtained in Spain, that cochineal was ſmall ani- 
mals. Another perfon, whoſe name he has not 
made known, maintained the contrary with fo 
much heat and violence, that the diſpute at length 

I ended 
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ended in a bet. Ruuſſcher charged a Spaniard, 
one of his friends, who was-going to Mexico, to 
procure for him in that country authentic proofs 
of what he had aſſerted. Theſe proots, legally con- 
firmed in October 1725, by che court! of juſtice in 
the city of Antiquera, in the valley of Oaxaca, ar- 
rived at Amſterdam in the autumn of the year 
1726. I have been informed that Ruuſſcher upon 
this got poſſeſſion of the ſum betted, which 
amounted to the whole property of the loſer; but 
that, after keeping it a certain time, he again 
returned it, deducting only the expences he had 
been at in procuring the evidence, and in cauſing 
it to be publiſhed. It formed a ſmall octavo vo- 
lume, with the following title, printed in red letters: 
The Hiſtory of Cochineal, proved by authentic docu- 
ments. Theſe proofs ſent from New: Spain are 
written in Dutch, French, and Spaniſh. -.. 


It may be readily ſuppoſed, that the high eſteem 
in which this production was held, would ſoon in- 
duce people to. endeavour to convey theſe inſects 
to other countries in order to breed them, This 


* The title in the original is: Natuerlyle hiſtorie van de cou- 
chenille, bexveezen met aut hentigue documenten. Hiſtoire naturelle de 
la cochenille, juſtifice par des documens authentiques. T' Am- 
ſterdam. By Hermanus Uytwerf, 1729; 8 vo. 175 pages. This 
work, which I have in my poſſeſſion, is ſcarce, A tranſlation of 
it however may be found in (C. Mylius) Phy ſikaliſchen beluſti- 
gungen; Berlin 3751, 8 o. i. p. 43- 
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the Spaniards did every thing in their power to 
prevent: and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
means which they employed, attempts were made 
for thar purpoſe ; but they never ſucceeded, and 
have now been abandoned. When Rolander, a 
ſcholar” of Linneus, was in America, he ſent to 
Upſal, at the requeſt of that celebrated naturaliſt, 
a plant, with the inſects upon it. The plant ar- 
rived in the year 17 56, when Linnzus was enga- 
ged with his pupils. The gardener, who was not 
acquaimted with the nature of it, cleared it from 
what he thought vermin, and planted it; ſo that 
Linnæus, when he returned from his claſs, did not 
find a ſingle inſect alive. This circumſtance, which 
he has mentioned in his Sema Nature, I was told 
by himſelf. I am however of opinion, that this 
was not the real cochineal, but the other kind 
ſpoken of by Sylveſter; as the former, according 
to the lateſt information, can ſcarcely be procured 
even with more labour and expence than Rolander 
could beſtow, and could hardly ſtand ſuch a long 
voyage to the northern regions. The fpurious 
kind were ſent from Jamaica to England, on the 
Opuntia ficus Indica, which was planted by Miller?, 
but the inſets did not live above three or four 


months. Tniery, a young French naturaliſt, 


- brought the real cochineal to St. Domingo in the 
year 1777, at ſo much hazard that he deſerves a 


| + Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 
place 
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place in the martyrology of the naturaliſts; but 
after his death, which ſoon followed, the inſects 
periſhed through the avarice or negligence of his 
fucceſſors; and in that iſland there are none now 
to be found but the ſpurious kind “. 


I am inclined to believe that the art of employ- 
ing kermes to dye a beautiful red colour was diſ- 
covered in the Eaſt at a very early period; that it 
was ſoon ſo much improved as to excell even the 
Tyrian purple ; and that it contributed to cauſe the 
proper purple to be at length abandoned, From 
the coſtly red dyes extolled ſo much by the He- 
brew writers, and which, according to the opinion 
of learned commentators, were made from kermes, 

I ſhall not ventute to adduce any proofs, as I am 
not acquainted with the Oriental languages to ex- 
amine their accounts with accuracy; bur I have 
found a paſſage i in Vopiſcus +, which ſeems to ren- 


| der 


* Traite de la culture du nopal et de Peducation de la coche- 
nille. Au Cap-Frangois 1787, 8vo, Of this work, which de- 


ſerves notice, I have given a particular account in 10 Fate 
liſc-ekonom, Biblioubel, xv. p. 5904. 


+ Genus purpurz, quod poſlea nec ulla gens detulit, nee Ro- 
manus orbis vidit, de qua pauca ſaltem libet dicere. Meminiſtis 
enim ſuiſſe in templo Jovis Optimi Maximi Capitolini pallium 
breve purpureum laneſtre, ad quod cum matron atque ipſe Au- 
relianus jungerent purpuras ſuas, cineris ſpecie decolorati vide - 
bantur cæteræ divini comparatione ſulgoris. Hoc munus rex 


O 3 Perſarum 
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der my conjecture very probable. That author 
informs us, chat the king of Perſia ſent to the em- 
peror Aurelian, beſides other articles of great va- 
lue, ſome woollen cloth, which was of a much 
coſtlier and brighter purple colour than any that 
had been ever ſeen in the Roman empire, and in 
compariſon of which all the other purple cloth 
worn by the emperor and the ladies of the court 
appeared dull and faded. In my opinion, this 
cloth, which was of a beautiful purple red colour, 
was not dyed with the liquor of the murex but 
with kermes. This idea was indeed not likely to 
occur to the Romans, who were acquainted only 
with the purple of the murex, and who had leſs 
experience in the arts in general than in that of 
robbing and plundering, or who at any rate in that 
reſpect were inferior to the Orientals. The Ro- 
man emperors cauſed this ſuppoſed purple to be 
ſought for in India by the moſt experienced dyers, 
who, not being able to find it, returned with a 
vague report that the admired Perſian purple was 
produced by, the plant ſandix, I am well aware, 
that — commentators have ſuppoſed that the 


W ab Indis Wien Aureliano dediſſe per - 
hibetur, ſcribens : Sume purpuram qualis apud nos eil. Sed hoc 
falſum fuit. Nam poſtea diligentiſſime et Aurelianus et Probus 
et proxime Diocletianus, miſſis diligentiſſimis confectoribus, re · 
quiſiverunt tale genus purpure, nec tamen invenire potuerunt. 
Dicitur enim ſandix Indica talem purpuram facere, ſi euretur. 
Vopiſcus in Vita Aureliani, cap. 29. 

6 ſandix 
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ſandix was our madder “. Heſychius, however, 
fays, very confidently, that the ſandix is not a 
plant, but a kind of ſhrubby tree which yields a 
dye like the coccus Þ. The Roman dyers, per- 
baps, prejudiced in favour of the murex, made 
that only the object of their ſearch ; and their la- 
bour proving fruitleſs, they might have heard 
ſomething of kermes, or the kermes-oak, which 
they did not fully underſtand. Our dyers, even 


at preſent, believe many falſe accounts —_— | 


the dye-ſtuffs which they ule daily. 


In latter times, when it was known that the 


#* Thoſe who are deſirous of farther information reſpecting 
the ſandiz, may conſult Saumaiſe on Solinus, p. 8 10, and the edi- 
tor of the Cyneget. of Gratius Faliſcus, x. 86. p. 46. 

+ Tabu, dre Jauuls;, bu to adac bela xonxu tein 5x(t4s 
Some have conſidered ſandix as a mineral. Minerals however 
can be uſed for painting but not for dyeing. It may be replied 
that the Romans themſelves dyed with kermes at this period, 
and that they muſt have eaſily procured it. But they under- 
food the art of dyeing with it ſo badly that they employed it 
ouly for giving the ground of their purple, and on that account 
it muit have appeared improbable to them that the people in 
India could produce by it amore beautiful colour than their pur- 
ple was. From the like ignorance in modetn times, indigo was 
decried, becauſe people imagined that a complete colour could 
not be communicated by it; and this falſe conclufion retarded 
many improvements in the art of dyeing. It is very likely that 
the Greeks and the Remans were unacquainted with the effect 


produced upon kermes by , which the Perſians and Indians 
uſed. 


O4 beautiful 
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beautiful Oriental kermes-dye was not properly 
purple, it was no longer called by that name, but 
was conſidered as a new dye, and acquired a new 
appellation. - Cloth dyed with it was called ſcarla- 
ta, /quarlata, ſcarleta, ſcarlatina, ſcbarlatica. That 
theſe words have an affinity to our ſcarlet, every one 
allows, but it may be difficult to diſcover their ori- 
gin. Pezronius“ affirms, that they are of Celtic 
extraction, and have the ſame fignification as Gala- 
ticus rubor. Aſtruc, as I have already ſhewn, de- 
rives kermes frem the ſame language, which, how- 
ever, like the Egyptian hiſtory, is often employed 
to explain what people cannot otherwiſe explain, 
becauſe ſo little is known of both that much contra- 
diction is not to be apprehended. Others wiſh to 
make ſcarlet from the guiſguilium, cuſculium or ſco- 
lecium of Pliny. To ſome the word appears to be 
compoſed of the firſt half of kermes and lack, with 
the addition of only an 8, and every one is left at 
liberty to determine at pleaſure, whether lack is to 
be underſtood as the Arabic for red, or the German 
word lacten cloth. In the firſt caſe it ſignifies the 
ſame as vermiculare rubrum ; in the latter pannus 
vermicularis. Stiler f ſays ſcarlach is entirely Ger- 
man, and compounded of chor the fire, and lałen 
cloth, ſo that its real fignification is fire- cloth, 
fire-coloured cloth. Reiſke, on the other hand, 


+ Spaten (Stiler) der Teutſchen Sprache Stammbaum, 1691, 
4to. p · 1062. 


aſſerts, 
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aſſerts, that the word is originally the Arabic 
ſcharal, which means the kermes dye *®. Which 
of theſe conjectures is moſt agreeable to truth, 
cannot with certainty be concluded ; but that the 
word is older than Dillon affirms it to be, on the 


authority of a. Spaniard, can be proved. Dillon 


ſays that it was firſt uſed by Roderick, archbiſhop 
of Toledo, who finiſhed his hiſtory of Spain in 
1243 +. Voſſius 4 has quoted ſeveral writers who 


uſe eſcarletum or ſcarletum. The oldeſt is Cæſarius, 


who lived about the year 1227. Matthew Paris, 
who wrote about the year 1245, uſed the word in 


* In his annotations on Conſlantini Libri de ceremoniis aule By- 
zantine, ii. p. 137, he ſays: Vocabulum ſcharal, quod cocci- 
neum colorem notat, in Golii Lexico non proſtat; habetur tamen 
in Moallacah quinta. Reiſke alſo on this occaſion gives the de- 
rivation from Charlatan, a mountebank, juggler, circumforancus, 
agyrta, becauſe ſuch people formerly on account of their red 
clothes were called ſcarlatati or ſcarlatani. Other conjectures 
reſpecting this word may be found in Di&ionnaire &tymologique, 
par M. Menage, Paris 1750, fol. i. p. 354. See in the ſame 
work alſo, p. 498, the word #carlate. In ancient French writers 
the higheſt degree of any colour in its perfection is called Zcar- 
late, and we therefore meet with 4arlate blanche, ecarlate werte. 
Braun de weſlitu ſacerd. Hebreor. Amſtelod. 1701, 4to. lib. i. 
cap. 15. p. 229, ſays: Salacka, Tyrian red, from far, Tyrus. He 
controverts the opinion of Gronovius that ſcarlatum is derived 
from Galaticum, * 


+ Travels through Spain, by John Talbot Dillon. London 
1780, 4to. p. 21. Rod. Toletanus de rebus Hiſpan. lib. vii. 1. 


$ G. J. Voſſius de vitiis ſermonis. Amſtelodami 1645, "2, 
p. 197, 276, 802, $10. Cæſarius, lib. ix, miracul. 18, 
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1134. But I find that the emperor Henry III, in 
the middle of the eleventh century, conferred upon 
the count of Cleves the burg-graviate 'of Nime. 
guen, on condition of his delivering to him yearly 
three pieces of ſcarlet cloth made of Engliſh 
wool . The word may be often found in the 
twelfth century. It occurs in Petrus Mauritius 4, 
who died in 11 57, and alſo in the writings of 
Arnold, tho, in 1175, was the firſt abbot of 
unn 


of the preparation and goodneſs of the ancient 
ſcarlet we certainly know nothing : but as we find 
in many old pieces of tapeſtry of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and perhaps earlier, a red which has con- 
tinued remarkably beautiful even to the preſent 
time, it cannot at any rate be denied, that our an- 
ceſtors' extolled their ſcarlet not without reaſon. 
We can however venture to affert, that the ſcarlet 
prepared at preſent is far ſuperior, owing princi- 


__ * Pontani Hiſtoria Gelrica, Herdervici 1639, fol. p. 83: Tres 
pannos ſcarlitinos Anglicanos. The year ſeems to have been 
050. In Lunige Codex diplom. Germanie, ii. p- 17 39, may be 
ſeen a document of the year 1192, in which the emperor Frede- 
rick I confers on the count of Gueldres the heritable juriſdic- 
tion of Nimeguen, on condition, ut ipſe et ejus ſueceſſores impe- 
ratori de codem telonio ſingulis annis tres pannos ſcarlacos bene 
rubeos Anglicenſes ardentis coloris —aſſignare deberet. 
Petrus Mauritius, in Statutis Cluniacenſibus, cap. 18: Sta- 


tutum eſt, ut nullus ſcarlatas, aut barracanos vel pretioſos burel- 
los haheat. 


; pally 
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pally to the effects of a ſolution of tin. This in- 
vention may be reckoned amongſt the moſt import- 
ant improvements of the art of dyeing, and de- 
ſerves @ particular relation. 


The tincture of cochineal alone yields a purple 
colour, not very pleaſant, which may be heighten- 
ed to the moſt beautiful ſcarlet by a ſolution of tin 
in aqua-regia . Mr. Ruhlenkamp at Bremen, 
one of the moſt. learned dyers of Germany, and 
who has ſtudied with great care every new im- 
provement of his art, gave me the hiſtory of this 
ſcarler-dye,, as I have already related in my Intro- 
duction to Technology +. The well-known Cor- 
nelius Drebbel, who was born at Alkmaar, and 
died at London in 1634, having placed- in his 
window an extract of cochineal, made with boiling 
water, for the purpoſe of filling a thermometer, 
ſome aqua-regia- dropped into it from a phial, 
broken by accident, which ſtood above it, and 
converted the purple dye into a moſt beautiful 
dark red. After ſome conjectures and experi- 
ments, he diſcovered that the tin by which the 
window- frame was divided into ſquares had been 
diflolved by the aqua-regia, and was the cauſe of 
this change. He communicated his obſervation 


* See Porner's Anleitung zur Farbekunſt. Leipzig 178 5, 8vo. 
p- 16, | = 


t Page 113. 


to 
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to Kuffelar, that excellent dyer at Leyden, who 
was afterwards his ſon-in-law *. The latter brought 
the diſcovery to perfection, and employed it ſome 
years alone in his dye-houſe, which gave riſe to the 
name of Kuffelar's-colour +. Becher calls him 
Kuffler f. Kunkel, in a paſſage which I cannot 


again find, makes his name Kuſter, and ſays that 
he was a German. In the courſe of time the ſe- 


cret became known to an inhabitant of Menin, 
called Gulich, and alſo to another perſon of the 
name of Van der Vecht, who taught it to the bro- 
thers Gobelins in France, Giles Gobelin, a dyer 
at Paris, in the time of Francis I, had found out 
an improvement of the then uſual ſcarlet dye; 
and as he had remarked that the water of the r1- 
vulet Bievre, in the ſuburbs St. Marceau, was 
excellent for his art, he erected on it a large dye- 
houſe, which, out of ridicule, was called Folie- Go- 
belins ||, Gobelin's-Folly. About this period, a Fle- 
miſh painter, whom ſome name Peter Koek, and 
others Kloek, and who had travelled a long time 
in the Eaſt, eſtabliſhed, and continued to his death 
in 1530, a manufactory for dyeing ſcarlet cloth 


* Monconys mentions in his Travels, p. 408, Dr. Keiffer, a 
ſon-in-law of Drebbel, who was a good chemilt. 


+ In Borrichii Diſſertat. ii. p. 104: Color nn. 
t Nirriſche Weisheit, p- 71. 


Rabelais, xi. 22. Menage, Diction. éty mol. l, p. 682. 
is 
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by an improved method“. Through the means of 
Colbert, one of the Gobelins learned the proceſs 
uſed for preparing the German ſcarlet-dye from one 
Gluck, whom ſome conſider as the above-mention- 
ed Gulich, and others for Kloek ; and the Pariſian 
ſcarler-dye ſoon roſe into ſo great repute, that the 
populace imagined that Gobelin had acquired his 
art from the devil F. It is well known that Louis 
XIV, by the advice of Colbert, purchaſed Gobe- 
lin's building from his ſucceſſors in the year 1667, 
and transformed it into a palace, to which he gave 
the name of Hotel royal des Gobelins, and which he 
aſſigned for the uſe of firſt-rate artiſts, particularly 
painters, jewellers, weavers of tapeſtry, and others. 
After that time the rivulet was no longer called 
Bievre, but Gobelins. About the year 1643, a 
Fleming, named Kepler, eftabliſhed the firſt dye- 
houſe for ſcarlet in England, at the village of Bow, 
not far from London; and on that account the co- 
lour was called, at firſt, by the Engliſh, the Bow- 
che 1. In the year 1667, another Fleming, named 
Brewer, invited to England by king Charles II, 
with the promiſe of a large ſalary, brought this art 


* Francheville, in Diſſertat. ſur Part de la teinture des anciens 
et modernes, in Hiſtoire de .Pacadem. de Berlin, 1767, p. 67. In 
this diſſertation, however, there is neither certainty nor proof. 


+ Suite de teinturier parfait. Paris 17 16. 


+ Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce. 


Las | * 
there 
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there to great perfection *. All theſe accounts, 
however, and the names 0 the perſons, are ex- 
tremely dubious. 


WRITING-PENS. , 


As long as people wrote upon tables covered 
with wax, they were obliged to uſe a ſtyle or bod- 
kin made of bone, metal, or ſome other hard ſub- 
ſtance ; but when they began to write with colour- 
ed liquids, they then employed a reed, and after- 
wards quills or feathers. This is well known, and 
has been proved by various authors 4. There are 
two circumſtances however reſpecting this ſubject, 
which require ſome farther reſearch; and which I 
ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate by ſuch information as 
1 have _ able to collb&. | With what kind of 


. Campe 3 iber 8 handel; über- 
ſetzt von Wichmann. Leipzig 1788, i. p. 372. Boyle remarks 
in his Experimenta de coloribus, Coloniæ 1680, 4to, that a bright 
ſcarlet colour- was never produced except when tin veſſels were 
uſed. It appears, — that he had obſerved the good ef- 
ſects of a ſolution of tin. | 

+ This may be found od in Fabricii Bibltheea antiquaria, 

p- 959, and in Reimmanni Idea ſyſtematis antiquitatis litterarie, Hil- 
deſheim 1718, 8vo, p. 169. Of modern writers, ſee the Origin 
and progreſs of writing as well hieroglyphic as clementary ; by 
Thomas Aſtle. London 1784, 4to. 
pegs reeds 
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reeds did people write? When, and where did 
people begin to employ feathers 4 chat Fan 
pole ? 


It is rather aſtoniſhing, that we are ignorant 
what kind of reeds the ancients uſed for writing, 
though they have mentioned the places where 
they grew wild, and where, it is highly probable, 
they grow ſtill. Beſides, we have reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame reeds are uſed even at preſent 
by all the Oriental nations; for it is well known, 
that among the people of the Eaſt old manners 
and inſtruments are not eaſily baniſhed by new 

modes and new inventions. Moſt authors who have 
treated on the hiſtory of writing have contented 
themſelves with informing their readers that a reed 
was employed ; but that genus of plants called by 
the ancients calamus, and arundo, is more nu- 
merous in ſpecies than the genus of graſſes, to 
which the corn of the ancients belongs; and it 
might perhaps be as difficult to determine what 
kind of reed they employed dor writing, as to diſ- 


tinguiſh the ſpecies of ow rex far, ace and 
n gg 1 imples ae en 


The me beautiful roads of 5 Kind ANY fore 
merly i in Egypt “; near Cnidus, a city and diſtri 
in the province of Caria, in Aſia Minor T; and like- 

= wiſe 


* Plin. lib. xvi. cap. 3 5. Martial. Ub. xiv. .epigram. — 5 Dat 
15 chartis habiles calamos Memphitica tellus. 


Plin. lib. c. Catullus, carm. xxxvi. 13, mentions Cni- 


dus 
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wiſe in Armenia and Italy . Thoſe which grew 
in the laſt. mentioned country, ſeem to have been 
conſidered by Pliny as too ſoft and ſpongy : but his 
words are ſo obſcure that little can be gathered 
from them; and though the above places have 
been explored ia latter times by many experienced 
botaniſts, they have not ſupplied us with much 
certain information reſpecting this ſpecies of reed. 
It is however particularly mentioned by the old 
botaniſts, who have repreſented it as a ſtem, ſuch 
as L have ſeen in collections; but as they give no 
characteriſing marks ſufficiently preciſe, Linnæus 
was not able to aſſign any place in his ſyſtem to 
the arundo ſcriptoria of Bauhin +. 88 


Chardin ſpeaks of the reeds which grow in the 
marſhes of Perſia, and which are fold and much 
fought after in the Levant, particularly for writing, 
He has even deſcribed them; but his account has 
been of no ſervice to ertarge our botanical Know- 


dus arapdinola. Ankiaieg, alt. i ir. 757 * Fe: * Cnidi 
nodi. 

* Chantis ſerviunt calamiz Ægyptii maxime, cognatione 
quadam papyri ; probatiores tamen Gnidii, et qui in Aſia circa 
Anaiticum-lacum nafcuntur. Noſtratibus fungofior ſubeſt na- 
tura, cartilagine bibula, que cavo corpore intus, ſuperne tenui 
mareſcit ligno, fiſſilis præacuta ſemper acie, geniculata. Plin. 
lib. xvi, cap. 36. 

+ Bauhini Pinax plantar, p. 17: Arundo ſcriptoria atro-rubens. 
Hiſt, plant, ii, p. 487. Theatrum botan. p. 273. 

. ledge 
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ledge ꝰ. Tournefort, who ſaw them collected in the 
neighbourhood of Teflis, the capital of Georgia, 
though his deſcription of them is far from com- 
plete, has taught us more than any of his pre- 
deceſſors. We learn from his account, that this 


reed has ſmall leaves, that it riſes only to the 


height of a man, and that it is not hollow but fill- 
ed with a ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance. He has charac- 
teriſed it, therefore, in the following manner in his 
Syſtem of Botany: Arundo orientalis, tenuifolia, 
caule pleno, ex qua Turcæ calamos parant T. The 

* ſame 


* Their writing · pens are made of reeds or ſmall hard canes of 
the ſize of the largeſt ſwan-quills, which they cut and ſlit in the 
ſame manner as we do ours; but they give them a much longer 
nib, Theſe canes or reeds are collected towards Daurac, along 
the Perſian gulph, in a large fen ſupplied with water by the river 
Hells, a place of Arabia formed by an arm of the Tygris, and 
another of the Euphrates united. They are cut in March, and, 
when gathered, are tied up in bundles and laid for fix months 
under a dunghill, where they harden and aſſume a beautiful po- 
liſh and lively colour, which is a myxture of yellow and black. 
None of theſe reeds are collected in any other place. As they 


make the beſt, writing · pens, they are trapſparted throughout the 


whole Eaſt. Some of them grow in India, but they are ſoſter 
ind of a paler yellow colour.y I pages de Chardin, vol. v. p· 49. 
+ It ia a kind of cane which grows no higher than a man. The 
lem is only three or four lines in.thickneſs, and ſolid from' one 
knot to another, that is to ſay filled with a white pith. The 
leaves, which are a foot and a half in length, and eight or nine 
lines in breadth, encloſe the knots of the ſtem in a ſheath 3 
but the reſt is ſmooth, of a bright yellowiſh green colour, and 
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fame words are applied to it by Miller ; but he 
obſerves that no plants of it had ever been intro- 
duced into England *. That the beſt writing-reeds 
are procured from the ſouthern provinces of Perſia 
is confirmed by Dapper+Þ and Hanway . The for- 
mer ſays, that the reeds are ſown and planted near 
the Perſian gulph in the place mentioned by Char- 
din, and gives the fame deſcription as that travet- 
ler of the manner in which they are prepared. 


The circumſtance expreſsly mentioned by Tour- 
neſort, that theſe writing reeds are not entirely hol. 
low, ſeems to agree perfectly with the account 
given by Dioſcorides ||. It is probable. that the 

pith 


bent in the form of a half tube, with a white bottom. The pa- 
nicle or bunch of flowers was not as yet fully blown, but it was 
whitiſh, ſilky, and like that of other reeds. The inhabitants of 
the country cut the ſtems of theſe reeds to write with, but the 
ſtrokes they form are very coarſe, and do not approach the beau- 
ty of thoſe which we make with our pens. Voyage du * 
vol. ii. p. 136. 


* Tournefort, Inſtit. rei herb. in corollario, p. 39. Miller's 
Gardener's Dictionary. 


+ Beſchreibung von Aſia. Nurnberg 1681, fol. 4 142. 
t Reiſe, i. p. 233. 


Lib. i. cap. 114: Ae ovpryſas, rod , TUXIOY VETO 
us BHD ern. Alia ſyringias, hoc eſt fiſtuloſa, multa 
carne przedita, geniculis denſior, ad librorum ſcriptionem accom- 
modata. Some read 9\yyor2pza;, Non eſt veriſimile, ſays Saracen, 


fuiſſe adeo reha, fed vacuum potius et inanem fiſlularum 
modo. 
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pith dries and becomes ſhrunk, eſpecially after the 
preparation deſcribed by Chardin, fo that the reed 
can be eaſily freed from it in the ſame manner 
as the marrowy ſubſtance in writing-quills is re- 
moved from them when clarified. Something of 
the like kind ſeems to be meant by Pliny, who, 
in my opinion, ſays that the pith dried up within 
the reed, which was hollow at the lower end, but 
at the upper end woody and deſtitute of pith. 
What follows refers to the flowers, which were em- 
ployed inſtead of feathers for beds, and alſo for 
caulking ſhips *. I conjectured that Forſkal had 
given an accurate deſcription of this reed; but 

when J conſulted that author, I did not find what 
expected. He only confirms that a great many 
reeds of different kinds grow near the Nile, which 


modo. Rauwolf ſays in his Travels, vol. i. p. 93: In the ſhops 
were to be ſold ſmall reeds, hollow within and ſmooth without, 
and of a browniſh red colour, which are uſed by the Turks, 
Moors, and other Eaſtern people, for writing. It appears that 
Rauwolf did not ſee theſe reeds growing, but prepared and 
freed from the pith. We are told by Winkelmann, in bis ſecond 
Letter on the Antiquities of Herculaneum, p. 46, that for want 
of quills he often cut into writing-pens thoſe reeds which grow 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. 


* Cztero gracilitas nodis diſtincta, leni faltigio tenuatur in 
cacumina, craſſiore paniculæ coma ; neque hac ſupervacua ; aut 
enim pro pluma ſtrata caupouarum replet ; aut, ubi limoſiore 
callo induruit, ficut in Belgis, contuſa et interjecta navium com- 


miſſuris ferruminat * glutino tenacior, rimiſque explendis 


fidelior pice. 
P 3 ſerve 
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ferve to make hedges, thatch, and wattled-walls, 
and which are uſed for various other purpoſes *. 


Theſe reeds were ſplit, and formed to a point 
like our quills + ; but certainly it was not poſſible 
to make fo clean and fine ſtrokes, and to write ſo 
long } and fo conveniently with them as one can 
with quills. The uſe of them, however, was not 
entirely abandoned when people began to write 
with quills, which in every country can be pro- 
cured from an animal extremely uſeful in many 
other reſpects. Had the ancients been acquaint. 
ed with the art of employing goofe-quills for this 
purpole, they would undoubtedly have dedicated 
to Minerva not the owl but the gooſe, 


A paſſage in Clemens of Alexandria, who died 
in the beginning of the third century, might on 
the firſt view induce one to conjecture that the 


Flora Ægyptiaeo-Arabica. Havniz 1775, Ato. p. 47, 61. 

+ On this account they are called, in ſome old epigrams, 
ee ceo xiFu;, poorer, Na; and, in Auſonius, ca- 
Jami neues. See Winkelmann, Erſtes Sendſchreiben, p. 85. 
1 Thoſe who wiſh to ſee inſlances of learned men who wrote 
à great deal and a long time with one pen, may conſult J. H. 
Acktri Hiftoria pennarum, Altenburgi 1726, four ſheets in oc- 
tavo. The author has collected every thing he ever read reſpect- 
ing the pens. ef celebrated men. This work, of which I found 
an account in Fabricius's Bibliotheca Antig, I ſhould not have 
meationed, had I not imagined that{the title might induce peo- 
ple to believe that it contains the hiſtory of writing-quills. 


2 ; Egyptian 
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Egyptian prieſts even wrote with quills. This au- 
thor, after deſcribing a proceſſion of theſe prieſts, 
ſays, The ſacred writer had in his hand a book with 
writing inſtruments, and on his head feathers “. 
But it is impoſſible to gueſs what might be the 
intention of theſe feathers or wings on the head, 
among a people who were ſo fond of ſymbols. 
Beſides, Clemens tells us expreſsly, that one of the 
writing- inſtruments was a reed with which the 
prieſts uſed to write. 


Some aſſert from a paſſage of Juvenal 4, that 
quills were uſed for writing in the time of that 
poet; but what he ſays is only a metaphorical ex- 
preſſion, ſuch as has been employed by Horace 
and various ancient writers. Others have endea- 
voured to prove the antiquity of writing-quills 
from the figure of the goddeſs Egeria, who is re- 


* Deinceps {xgoypapparrc, id eſt, ſcriba ſacrorum, pennas ha · 
bens in capite («xv TTHYz «7; T1g xiPaans) et librum in manibus, 
ac regulam, in qua eſt et atramentum ad ſeribendum, et juncus, 
quo ſcribunt (oxows » YpaPoror), progreditur. Clementis Alex, 
Opera, Colonia 1688, fol. p. 633. The beſt account of theſe 
ſacred writers may be found in the um.. p- 91, of Ja- 
blonſti s Pantheon Egypt. 

+ — — tanquam et diverſis partibus orbis 

Anxia præcipiti veniſſet epiſtola penna. 

| JovzxAL. fat. iv. 149. 
Pcnnas, reſigno que dedit. 
Hon Ar. od. iii. 29, 53» 
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preſented with a book before her, and-a feather in 
her right hand ; but the period when this Egeria 
was formed is not known, and it is probable that 
the feather was added by ſome modern artiſt *, 
No drawings in manuſcripts, where the authors 
appear with quills, are of great antiquity. Among 
theſe 1s the portrait of Ariſtotle, in a manuſcript 
in the library of Vienna, which, as expreſsly men- 
tioned at the end, was drawn at Rome in the year 
1457; and we have great reaſon to think that the 
artiſt delineated the figure for ornamenting his 
work, not after an ancient painting, but from his 
own imagination . 


If we can give credit to the anonymous author 
of the hiſtory of Conſtantius, extracts from which 
have been made known by Adrian de Valois, the 
uſe of quills for writing is as old as the fifth cen- 
tury. We are informed by this author, who lived 
in the above century, that Theodoric, king of the 
Oſtrogoths, was ſo illiterate and ſtupid, that during 
the ten years of his reign he was not able to learn 
to write four letters at the bottom of his edicts. 
For this reaſon the four letters were cut for him in 
a plate of gold, and the plate being laid upon 


* Gronovii Theſaurus antiq. Græc. ii. n. 28. Dulodori (Laur. 
Bergeri) | Colloquium de tribus Antiquitatum Grac. volumini , 
pus. Berolini 1502, fol. p. 14. | 

+ Lambec, lib. vii. p. 76. Montfaucon, 8 Grzca, 


Fen 17 lib, i. cap. 3. p. 21. 


paper; 
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paper, he then traced out the letters with a quill ®. 

This account is, at any rate, not improbable; for 
hiſtory ſupplies us with more inſtances of ſuch 

men not deſtined for the throne by nature, but 

raiſed to it either by hereditary right or by acci- 
dent, who had neither abilities nor inclination for 
thoſe ſtudies which it requires. The weſtern em- 
pire was governed, almoſt about the time of Theo- 

doric, by the emperor Juſtin, who alſo could not 
write, and who uſed in the like manaer a piece of 
wood, having letters cut in it, but with this dif- 

ference, that, in tracing them out, he cauſed his 

hand to be guided by one of his ſecretaries F, 


The 


+ Rex Theodoricus inliteratus erat et fic bruto ſenſa, ut in 
decem annos regni ſui quatuor literas ſubſcriptionis edicti ſui 
diſcere nullatenus potuiſſet. De qua re laminam auream juſſit 
interraſilem fieri, quatuor literas regis habentem, Theod. ut, 
ſi ſubſeribere voluiſſet, poſita lamina ſuper chartam, per eam 
penna duceret, et ſubſcriptio ejus tantum videretur. Eæcerpta 
auctoris ignoti de Conſlantio et aliis impp. added to Ammiani Mar- 
cellini Hit. ed. Valeſii. Parifiis 168 1, fol. p. 699. I have in my 
poſſeſſion Miſcella antique lectionis, Simonis Paulli, bibliopol. Ar- 
gentin. impenſis. Argentorati 1670, 8vo. in which the whole paſ- 
ſage is printed, p. 33, with annotations of Valois, A friend 
with whom 1 converſed on this ſubject ſeemed to think that the 
letters might be raiſed on the plate, or deeply engraven in it, ſo - 
that Theodoric only followed with his pen an impreſſion of them 
made upon the paper. The word interraſilis has indeed been 

' uſed at later periods for anaglyphis, to ſignify raiſed work, carved 
work of bas-relief; but the words per eam penna duceret make, I 
think, my opinion more probable, At any rate Pliny, b. xii. c. 19, 
nles interraſilis for work cut through. See Geſner's Stephanus. 

T Ut aliquod imperatoris manus extaret argumentum, a ma- 

P 4 giſtratu, 
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: The oldeſt certain account however known at 
preſent reſpecting writing-quills, is a paſſage of 
Ifidore, who died in the year 636, and who, 
among the inſtruments employed for writing, men- 
tions reeds and feathers . Another proof of 
quills being uſed in the ſame century, is a ſmall 
poem on a writing-pen, to be found in the works 
of Althelmus, called ſometimes alſo Aldhelmus, 
Adelhemus, and Adelmus. This writer, deſcend- 
ed of a noble family, was the firſt Saxon who wrote 
Latin, and who made the art of Latin poetry 
known to his countrymen, and inſpired them with 

-C | 

giſtratu, qui id muneris habet, excogitatum eſt hoc. Tabellz 
lignez perpolitæ formam quatuor literarum, quæ legi Latine poſ- 
ſent, incidendum curant («yzona\þarry;), eaque libello impoſita, 
calamus colore imbutus (% Bepy Baarm;) que ſcribere 


mos eſt imperatoribus, huic principi tradebatur in manum, quam 


alii prehenſantes ducebant, circumagebantque calamum (pda) 
per quatuor illas literarum formas, nempe ſingulas tabellæ inci- 
ſuras (errepag), atque ita demum iis ab imperatore literis repor- 
tatis recedebant.—From this paſſage however, we cannot learn 
whether the characters were followed with a ſtyle, a reed, or a 
quill; for Maps is the general appellation. - - - There have been 
princes, alſo, acquainted with writing, | but ſo lazy that they kept 
a ſervant who could imitate their hand to ſubſcribe for them. 
Of this we have an inſtance in the emperor Carinus, reſpecting 
whom Vopiſcus ſays: Fallidium ſubſcribendi tantum habuit, ut 
quendam ad ſubſcribendum poneret qui bene ſuam imitaretur 
manum, 

* Inftrumenta ſcribe S et penna. Ex his enim verba 
paginis infiguntur ; ſed calamus arboris eſt, penna avis, cujus 
acumen dividitur in duo; in toto corpore unitate ſervata. Ori- 
ines, lib. vi. 13. p. 132. 
: a taſte 
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a caſte for comp oſitions of that kind. He died in 
the year 709 * 


In the eighth century writing- pens are mention- 
ed by Alcuin, who at that period, in the time of 
Charlemagne, was of ſervice in extending literary 
knowledge. He compoſed poetical inſcriptions 
for every part of a monaſtery, among which there 
1s one even for a privy +, and another for a writ- 
ing ſtudy. Speaking of the latter, he ſays that no 
one ought to talk in it, leſt the pen of the tran- 
ſcriber ſhould commit a miſtake J. | 

| After 


+ His writings may be found in Maxima Bibhotheca patrum. 
Lugduni 1677, fol. tom. xiii. In p. 27, is the following poem 
on a pen: 

a De peuna ſcriptoria. 
Me pridem genuit candens onocrotalus albam 
Gutture qui patulo ſorbet in gurgite lymphas, 
Pergo ad albentes directo tramite campos, 
Candentique viæ veſtigia ezrula linquo, 
Lucida nigratis fuſcans anfractibus arva. 
Nec ſatis eſt unum per campos pandere callem; 
Semita quin potius milleno tramite tendit, 
Que non errantes ad cli culmina vexit. 


The author does not ſpeak here of a gooſe-quill, but of a peli- 


can's, which at any rate may be as good as that of a ſwan. 
+ Ad latrinium (latrinam). gh: 


t In the lateſt elegant edition, Alcuini opera, cura Frobenii, 


| Ratiſbont £777, 2 vol. fol. ii. p. 211, 


Ad muſeum libros ſeribentium. 
Hic ſedeant (acre ſcribentes famina legis 
Nec non „ dicta ſacrata patrum. 11 
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After the above period proofs occur which place 
| the matter beyond all doubt. Mabillon ſaw a 
manuſcript of the goſpels, which had been written 
in the ninth century under the reign of St. Louis, 
in which the evangeliſts were repreſented with 
quills in their hands, The ſame author mentions 
a like figure of the eleventh century“. In the 
twelfth century, Peter de Clugny, who by ſcho- 
Jaſtic writers is called Penerabilis, and who died in 
1157, wrote to a friend, exhorting him to aſſume 


*— 
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Hzc interſerere caveant ſua frivola verbis, 
Frivola nec propter erret, et ipſa manus; 

Correctoſque ſibi quærant ſtudioſe libellos, 

Tramite quo recto penna volantis eat. 
Per cola diſtinguant proprios et commata ſenſus, 

Et punctos ponant ordine quoſque ſuo; 

Ne vel falſa legat, taceat vel forte repente, 
Ante pios fratres, lector in eccleſia. 


* Extat in Altivillarenſi agri Remenſis monaſterio veterrimus 
Evangeliorum codex, quem Petrus abbas ab annis fere nongen- 
tis, ſcilicet principatu Ludovici Pii, pontifieatu Ebonis archi- 
epiſcopi, a Placido monacho litteris aureis eleganter exarari cu- 
ravit; quo in codice depitti exbibentur quatuor Evangeliſtæ 
ſcribentium in morem, cum penna in manu, in quibuſdam ex illis 
quatuor ſic expreſſa, ut de pennæ uſu in ſcribendo illis tempo - 
ribus recepto non liceat dubitare. Vidimus et alium codieem 
Vitæ Sancti Amandi in Abbatia Elnonenſi, ante annos circiter 
ſeptingentos deſcriptum, in quo Bandemundus monachus, qui 
hanc Vitam ab annis mille compoſuit, cum penna itidem in manu 
repræſentatur. Similia alibi exempla videre licet. De re diplo- 
matica, Lutetia Parigorum 1769, fol. in ſupplemento, p. 51. 


the 


the pen inſtead of the plough, and to tranſcribe, 

inſtead of tilling land “. In ſhort, writing-quills 

are often called calami by ancient and modern au- 

thors who wrote good Latin; and it is probable 
that this word 1s employed by older writers than 

Iſidore to ſignify writing-pens, where, for want of 

ether proofs, we underſtand reeds, 


ad on 


The poet Heerkens + has lately aſſerted, that 
the uſe of quills for writing is much older, and that 
the Romans became acquainted with them during 
their reſidence in the Netherlands, where they 
could not eafily procure Egyptian reeds, and 
where, according to the account of Pliny 4, they 
paid fo much attention to the catching of geeſe, 
That writer, however, ſays, that this was done on 
account of the fleſh of theſe animals, which they 

eſteemed much when roaſted, and of the ſoftneſs 
of their feathers on which they were fond of ſleep- 
ing. Heerkens himſelf remarks, that Pliny, had 
he known the uſe of quills for writing, would not 
have paſſed it over in filence, when he gives ſo 


= 
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Pro aratro convertatur manus ad pennam; pro exarandis 
agris, divinis literis paging exarentur. Petr. Yenerabil. lib. i. 
ep. 20, ad Giſſebertum. C. G. Schwarz, who quotes theſe words 
in Exercit. de varia ſuppelleRile rei librariæ veterum, Altorfii 
1725, 4to, 9 8, aſcribes them falſely to the venerable Bede, 
Who died about the year 735. 


+ Ger. Nic. Heerkens Aves Friſics. Rotterodami 1788, 8vo, * 
p. 106, 2 | | 
. 


. + Hiſt. Nat. lib, x. cap. 22. 


[ 


Circumiſſtantial 
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circumſtantial an account of writing-reeds. He is 
of opinion alſo, that, as the Dutch terms of art 
which allude to writing, fuch as /ebryfpen, &c. are 
of Latin extraction, the Dutch muſt have acquired 


them as well as the things ſignified from the Ro- 


mans. This however ſeems to afford very little 
ſupport to his aſſertion. Of more importance is 
the obſervation that in an old and beautiful ma- 
nuſcript of Virgil, in the Medicean library, which 
was written ſoon after the time of Honorius, the 
thickneſs of the ſtrokes, and the gradual fine- 
neſs of the hair-ſtrokes, of the letters give us rea- 
fon to conjecture, that they muſt have been written 
by ſome inſtrument equally elaſtic as a quill, as it 
15 not probable that ſuch ſtrokes could be made 
with a ſtiff reed *. It is alſo certain, that the let- 
ters of the greater part of ancient manuſcripts, par- 
ticularly thoſe found at Herculaneum, are written 
in a much ſtiffer and more uniform manner. But 
little confidence is to be placed in this obſervation; 
for we do not know but the ancient artiſts may 
have been acquainted with ſome method of giving 


elaſticity to their reeds, and may have employed 
them in ſuch a manner as to produce beautiful 


writing. 


- Notwithſtanding the great advantage which 
This manuſcript was correctly printed by Pet. Franc. Fog · 


ginius, in quarto, in 1741. A ſpecimen of the writing is given 

P- 15. See the neweſt edition of "IG 7 Mr, Heyne, 1 in Elen · 
44 . 1. 

5 my quills 
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quills have over reeds for writing, the latter how- 
ever ſeem to have continued long in uſe even with 
the former. This concluſion -I do not form be- 
cauſe calamus and arundo are to be found in the 
works of late writers ; for many authors may have 
employed theſe old Latin words to expreſs quills, 
like Caſſiodorus, who in the ſixth century, when ex. 
horting the monks to tranſeribe theological works, 
uſed both theſe terms indiſcriminately *: but I 
found my aſſertion on the teſtimony of diploma- 
tiſts, and particularly on the uadoubted mention, 
made of writing-reeds in the ſixteenth century. 


Men of letters, well verſed in diplomatics, aſſure 
us, from comparing manuſcripts, that writing-reeds 
were uſed along with quills in the eighth century, 
at leaſt in France, and that the latter firſt began 
to be common in the ninth. The papal acts, and 
thoſe of ſynods, muſt however have been written 
with reeds much later f. In convents they were 
retained for text and initials, while, for (mall writ- 
ing, quills were every where employed f. 


® Divin. lection. cap. xxx. p. m. 477, 478. 


+ Nouveau traits de diplomatique, — deux BenediAine, Par's 
1750, 4to. vol. i. p. 537. 

t Brower in his notes to Hrabani Mauri Poemata, Moguntiz 
1617, 4to. p. 122 ; Utriuſque, et calami et pennz, in monaſteriis 
ad rituales — As +72 bo OE 5 Rt 
tecordantur avi noſtri. 


By 
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I can allow little credit to a conjecture ſupports 
ed merely by a ſimilarity of the ſtrokes in writing, 
becauſe it is probable that people at firſt would en- 
deavour to write in as ſtrong and coarſe a manner 
with quills, as had been before done with reeds, 
in order that the writing might not ſeem much 
different from what was uſual ; and with quills one 
can produce writing both coarſe and fine. Mr. 
Meiners, however, referred me to a paflage in a 
letter of Reuchlin, which removes all doubt on the 
ſubject. When this worthy man, to whom poſte- 
rity are ſo much indebted, was obliged to fly by 
the cruelty of his enemies, famine and the plague, 
and to leave behind him all his property, he was 
fupplied with the moſt common neceſſaries by 
Pirkheimer . Among other articles the latter 
fent to him, in the year 1520, writing mate- 
rials, good paper, pen-knives, and, inſtead of pea- 
cocks-feathers which he had requeſted, the beſt 
ſwan-quills. That nothing might be wanting, he 
added alſo proper reeds, of ſo excellent a ſort, 
that Reuchlin confidered them to be Egyptian or 
Cnidian +. 

_ Theſe 


* Rcuchlin's life may be found in Meiners“ Lebensbeſchrei- 
bungen berühmter männer. Zurich 1795, 8vo. vol. 1. 


+ + Defideravipavonum pennas, ut quandoque lecta deſcriberem; 
tu me olorinis donaſti plus quam egregiis: ac ne deeſſes oſſicioſa 
amicitiz, calamos etiam Niloticos, vel, quod potius reor, Cni- 

dios 
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Theſe reeds at that period muſt have been ſcarce 
and in great requeſt, as it appears by ſome letters 
of Eraſmus to Reuchlin, for my knowledge of 
which I am under obligations to Mr. Meiners, 
that the former received three reeds from the lat- 
ter, and expreſſed a with that Reuchlin, when he 
procured more, would ſend ſome 'of them to a 
learned man in England, who was a common 
friend to both *. 


Whatever may have been the cauſe, about the 
year 1433 writing-quills were ſo ſcarce at Venice, 
that it was with great difficulty men of letters could 
procure them. We learn at any rate, that the 
well-known Ambroſius Traverſarius, a monk of 
Camaldule, ſent from Venice to his brother, in 
the above year, a bunch of quills, together with a 
letter, in which he ſaid, They are not the beſt, but 
« ſuch as I received in a preſent. Shew the whole 
bunch to our friend Nicholas, that he may ſelect 
te aquill; for theſe articles are indeed ſcarcer in this 


dios ad ſcribendum aptiores miſiſti ; et gladiolos inciſioni com- 
modiſſimos. Bilibaldi Pirkheimeri Opera, Francof. 1610. fol. 
p. 259 · | | 

gSenſi illum avidiſſimum calamorum nawra cujuſmodi mihi 
tres donaſti à proinde, fi tibi ſunt aliquot, oullum munus gratius 
mittere poſſis. Ilaſtrium virorum cpiſtolæ ad Foannem Reuchlin 
miſe. The following words ſtand at the end: Hagenoz 1519, 


4t0. p. 144. The letter from which this extract is taken has no 
date. | 


«© city 
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«* city than at Florence.“ This Ambrofius com- 
Plains likewiſe, that at the ſame period he had 
hardly any more ink, and requeſted that a ſmall 
veſſel filled with it might be ſent to him +. Other 
learned men complain alſo of the want of good 
ink, which they either would not or did not know 
how to make. Thoſe even who deal in it ſeldom 
know of what ingredients it is principally com- 


6 poſed. 

WIRE DRA WING. 
Ir is highly probable, that in early periods metals 
were beat with a hammer to thin plates or leaves, ; 


which were afterwards divided into ſmall flips by 
means of a pair of ſciſſars, or ſome other inſtru- 
ment; and that theſe flips were by a hammer and 
file then rounded, ſo as to form 4 BY or wire. 


Mitto ad te calamorum e bierlen „non quidem optimorum, 
ſed quales mihi dono dati ſunt. Nicolao noftro dabis ſeligendos, 
ut 6 quem ex eis elegerit, ſatiaſeciſſe officio noſtro vel ex parte 
videamur, Nam revera majorem in hac civitate hujuſce rerum | 
penuriam quam Florentize patimur. Ambrofii Traverſarii Epiſ- 
tolæ, ed. L. Mehus. Florentiæ 1759, 2 vol. fol. ii. p. 566. In 
my opinion this complaint alludes only to the particular place 
where the author was. See the life of Ambroſius, in Meiners“ 

_ + Ibid. p. 580. : 55 RON 
Y This 
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This conjecture ſeems to be confirmed by the 
oldeſt information reſpecting work of this kind. 
When the ſacerdotal dreſs of Aaron was prepared, 
the gold was beaten and cut to threads, ſo that it 
could be inter woven in cloth“. We are told alſo, 
that Vulcan, deſirous to expoſe Mars and Venus, 
while engaged in their illicit amour, repaired to. 
his forge, and formed on his anvil, with hammers 
and files, a net ſo fine that it could be perceived 
by no one, not even by the gods themſelves, for it 
was as delicate as a ſpider's web +. Theſe fine 


threads 


* Exodus, chap. xxxix. v. 3. Braun, in his work De veflitu 
ſacerdotum Hebreorum, Amſtelod. 1701, p. 173, ſays: Jarchius 
has tranſlated theſe words as follows: Extendebant aurum inftar 
bractearum tenuium, et ex iis ſcindebant filamenta, et nebant 
flamentum aureum cum byſſino. 


+ Bu SH dg xanxtwnrcey xc Patios Buooodourrvun® 
Er Pber? axpolery pryar apo, vor Os 0:0 org 
Agpmerevg, anuTove, of” trevor avs H,. 
Perrexit ire in officinam, mala animo profunde cogitans ; 
Impoſuit autem incudis repoſitorio ingentem incudem, 
cudebatque vincula | 
Infrangibilia, inſolubilia; ut firmiter illic manerent. 


Aud, 9 ag ich t Fropara a amarry* 
Thane & xa xaboaight prhobgoprtEmxurre, . 
ner aa xe ACTS, Ta & ov xt rig ou de 
Od. Su paxapur 3 ruht yep Johomrey TETURTO. 
Circumfudit autzm lecti fulcris vincula circulatim omni ex 


parte; | 
Multa autem et deſuper e faſtigio effuſa-erant, 
vor. 11, Q Perinde 


| 
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threads therefore were at that time firſt beat upon 
the anvil, and afterwards rounded by a file, but were 
not drawn out like our wire. I do not remember 
to have found a ſingle paſſage in ancient authors 
where mention is made of metal prepared by being 
wire-drawn, The #s dufile of Pliny was fo called 
becauſe it was malleable, and could be beat into 
thin leaves; and he ſays tenuatur in laminas *, Ia 
my opinion, works made with threads of metal 
occur too ſeldom in the writings of the ancients, 
to allow us to ſuppoſe that they were acquainted 
with that eaſy and cheap method of forming theſe 
threads by wire-drawing. Wire-work is rarely 
mentioned, and wherever it is ſpoken of, it ap- 
pears to have been prepared on the anvil. 


Perinde atque aranez fila tenuia, qua nemo ne cerneret quidem 
Neque deorum beatorum ; perquam enim doloſa facta erant. 
Homer, Odyſſ. lib, viii. 273, 278. 
— — — — — — At illi 
Et mens, et quod opus fabrilis dextra tenebat, 
Excidit. Extemplo graciles ex ære catenas 
Retiaque et laqueos, quz lumina fallere poſſint, 
Elimat, - Non illud opus tenuiſſima vincant 
Stamina, non ſummo que pendet aranea tigno. 
Utque leves tactus, momentaque parva ſequantur, 
Effet; et lecto circtndata collocat apte. 
Ovid. Metamorph. lib. iv. 174. 
I had much rather Burmann had conſidered a little more, and 
not changed elimat into eliquat, 


* Lib, zxxiv. cop. 8. 
| 2 


och 
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Such threads of the deareſt and moſt malleable 
metal, gold, ſeem to have been early employed for 
ornamenting different articles of dreſs, but certainly 
not in ſo ingenious and beautiful a manner as in 
modern times. It is probable that ſlips of gold 
were ſewed upon clothes, and particularly on the 
ſeams, as is ſtill praiſed with lace ; and perhaps 
gold ſtars and other figures cut from thin plates of 
gold were applied to dreſſes in the ſame manner, 
as is the caſe at preſent with ſpangles, and perhaps 
they were only affixed to them with paſte. Peo- 
ple however ſoon began to weave or knit dreſſes 
entirely of gold threads, without the addition of 
any other materials; at leaſt ſuck. ſeems to be the 
account given by Pliny *. Of this kind was the 
mantle taken from the ſtatue of Jupiter by that li- 
bertine Dionyſius , and the tunic of Heliogabalus 
mentioned by Lampridius }. Theſe conſiſted of 
real drap d'or, but the moderns give that name to 


„Lib. xxxiii. cap. 4: Vidimus Agrippinam indutam palu- 
damento, aureo textili fine alia materie,-Aldrovandus relates, 
in his Muſeum metallicum, that the grave of the wife of the em- 
peror Hanorius was diſcovered at Rome about the year i 544, 
and that thirty-ſix pounds of gold were procured from the moul- 


dered dreſs which contained the body. 


+ Cicero de nat. deor. iii. $4, 83. Valer. Max. i, 1. exter. $ 3: 
Detracto Jovi magni ponderis aureo amiculo - - - injectoque ei 
laneo pallio; dixit, eſtate grave amiculum eſſe, hieme a N ; 
laneum autem ad utrumque tempus anni aptius. 


t Lamprid. Vita Heliogab. cap. 23: Uſus eſt aurea omni tu» 
Rica, A tunic entirely of gold, 


Qz cloth 
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cloth the threads of which are filk wound round 
with flatted filver wire which has been gilded. 


The invention of interweaving ſuch maſly gold 
threads in cloth is by Pliny aſcribed to king Atta- 
lus: but I conſider it to be much older, though I 
have found. no certain proofs to ſupport this opi- 
nion. I conjecture that the cloth of Attalus, fo 
much extolled on account of its magnificence, 
was embroidered with the needle ; for in the paſ- 
ſage where embroidery is mentioned by Pliny 
for the firſt time, he ſpeaks of its being invented 
by the Phrygians; be then mentions the cloth of 
Attalus; and immediately after the Babylonian, 
which, as. is proved by ſeveral expreſſions in an- 
cient authors, was certainly embroidered with the 
needle. If I am not miſtaken, Attalus firſt 

cauſed 


* Acu facere id Phryges invenerunt, ideoque Phrygioniæ ap- 
pellatz ſunt, Aurum intexere in eadem Afia invenit Attalus 
rex; unde nomen Attalicis. Colores diverſos picture intexere 
Babylon maaime celebravit, Plin. lib. viii. cap. 48. That the 
cloth of Attalus was embroidered with the needle is proved by 2 
paſſage of ius Zalices, lib. xiv, 661: 


2 2 Quæque Attalicis variata per artem e 
Aulzis ſcribuntur acu, ——D—D— 


We find by Martial, lib, xiii. ep. 28, that the Dabylonian cloth 
was alſo ornamented with embroidery : 


Non ego prætulerim Babylonica picta ſuperbe 
Texta, Semirainia que variantur acu, 
Th ſame author, lib. xiv. ep, 50, extols the weaving of Alex- 
| ancdria, 


he 


oth 


\ 
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cauſed woollen cloth to be embroidered (not inter- 
woven) with threads of gold ; and the doubt that 
Pliny aſſigns too late a period to the interweaving 
cloth with threads of gold is entirely removed. It 
appears that in the third century gold was inter- 
woven with linen, that linen was embroidered with 
gold threads, or that gold threads were ſewed upon 
linen, which the emperor Alexander Severus con- 
ſidered as folly ; becauſe by theſe means the linen 
was rendered ſtiff, cumberſame, and inconve+ 
nient *. 


It was not till a much later period that filver 
began to be formed into threads by a like proceſs, 
and to pe interwoven in cloth. Saumaiſe and 
Goguet have already remarked that no mention 


andria, as being not inferior to the Babylonian embroidery with 
the needle. 
Hæc tibi Memphitis tellus dat munera; vita eſt 
Pectine Niliaco jam Babylonis acus. 

In oppoſition to the above might be quoted only one paſſage of 
Tertullian De habitu mulierum, where he makes uſe of the word 
inſuere to the Phrygian work, and of intexere to the Babylonian, | 
By theſe expreſſions it would appear that he wiſhed to define ac- 
curately the difference of the Phrygian and Babylonian cloth, 
and to ſhew that the former was embroidered and the latter 
wove? But Tertullian often plays with words. J1ntexere is the 
ſame as inſuere, In Pliny, book xxxv. ch. , a name embroider- 
ed with gold threads is called aureis luteris in palleis intextum 
nomen. | : 

Ia linea aurum mitti dementiam judicabat, cum aſperitati 
adderetur rigor. Lamprid. Vita Alexand. Severi, e. 40, 

Vom Urſprunge der Geſetze und Künſte, ii. p. 99· 
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of filver ſtuffs is to be found in the works of the 
ancients; for the paſſages which might be quoted 
from Homer ſpeak only, without doubt, of white 
garments . Pliny certainly would not have omit- 
ted this manner of preparing ſilver, had it been 
uſual in his time; eſpecially as he treats ſo expreſs- 
ly of that metal, and its being employed for orna- 
ments, and ſpeaks of gold threads and embroider. 
ing with gold, Vopiſcus, however, ſeems to af- 
ford us an indubitable proof that filver thread 
was not known in the time of the emperor Aure- 
lian F. This author informs us that the emperor 
was defirous of entirely aboliſhing the uſe of gold 
for gilding and weaving, becauſe, though there 
was more gold than ſilver, the former had become 
ſcarcer, 2s a great deal of it was loſt by being ap- 
plied to the above purpoſes, whereas every thing 
that was filver continued ſo *; but it has been fully 
proved by Saumaiſe that ſilver threads were inter- 


* Otyfi. lib. v. 230. X. 23 24. 


+ Habuit in animo ut aurum neque in cameras, neque in tu- 
nicas, neque in pelles, neque in argentum mitteretur, dicens plus 
auri eſſe in rerum natura quam argenti ; ſed aurum per varios 
bratearum, filorum et liquationum uſus perire, argentum autem 
in ſuo uſu manere. Via Aureliani, cap. . s 


t 'To ſpeak the truth, a doubt ariſes reſpecting this proof, It 
is poſſible that the author bere ſpeaks of gilt filver ; for, as the 
ancients were not acquainted with the art of ſeparating theſe me- 
tals, their gold was entirely loſt when they melted the filver. I 
remember no paſſage, however, in ancient authors where mention 
is made of weaving or embroidering with threads of filver gilt. 

woven 
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woven in cloth in the time of the laſt Greek ems 
perors *. 


The period when attempts were firſt made to 
draw into threads metal cut or beat into ſmall ſlips, 
by forcing them through holes in a ſteel plate 
placed perpendicularly on a table, I cannot de- 
termine. In the time of Charlemagne this proceſs 
was not known in Italy; for however unintelli- 
gible may be the directions given ia Muratori 4 
de fila aurea facere, de petalis auri et argenti, we 
learn from them that theſe articles were formed 
only by the hammer. It is extremely probable 
that the firſt experiments in wire-drawing were 
made upon the moſt ductile metals; and that the 
drawing of braſs and iron to wire is of later date. 
It is likewiſe certain that the metal was at firſt 
drawn by the hand of the workman; in the ſame 
manner as wire is drawn by our pin- makers when 
they are defirous of rendering it finer, They wind 
it off from one cylinder upon another, by which 
means it is forced through the holes of the draw- 
ing iron; and this proceſs agrees perfectly with 
the deſcription of Vannuccio F and Garzoni ||, as 

* Salmaſ. ad Vopiſc. p. 394 ; et ad Tertull. de pallio, p. 208. 
Such cloth, at thoſe periods, was called ovguarwn, off Tuer, 
drap d'argent. | 

+ Antiquitat. Ital. medii evi, ii. p. 374- 

t Pyrotechnia, lib. ix. cap. 8. 1 

L. piazza univerſale. In Venetia 1610, 40. p. 390. 
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well as with the figures in the German tranſlation 
of the latter. 


As long as the work was performed by the ham- 
mer, the artiſts at Nuremberg were called wire- 
ſmiths ; but after the invention of the drawing- 
iron they were called wire-drawers, and wire-mil- 
lers. Both theſe appellations occur in the hiſtory 
of Augſburg ſo early as the year 1351 *; and in 
that of Nuremberg in 1360 +; ſo that, according 
to the beſt information I have been able to obtain, 
I muſt claſs the invention of the drawing-iron, or 
proper wire-drawing, among thoſe of the four- 
teenth century. 


At firſt, threads exceedingly maſſy were em- 
ployed for weaving and embroidering. Among the 
ruins of Herculaneum were found maſſy gold taſ- 
ſels, the threads of which were wound neither 
round filk nor any other materials 1. It would be 
of ſome importance if one could determine the 
period when flatted metal wire began to be ſpun 
round linen or ſilk thread, by which improvement 
various articles of dreſs and ornament are rendered 


* Von Stetten, in Kunſtgeſehichte der ſtadt Augſburg, i. 
p. 223. : 
+ Von Murr, in Journal zur Kunſtgeſchichte, v. p. 78. To | 


this author we are indebted for much i 5 information re· 
ſpeQing the preſent ſubject. 


; Bjornflahls Briefe, i i. p. 209. 
more 


4 
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more beautiful as well as cheaper. The ſpinning- 
mill, by which this labour is performed at preſent, 
is ſo ingeniouſly contrived that the name of the 
inventordeſerves to be made immortal *. 


It appears that the wire firſt ſpun about thread 
was round; and the invention of previouſly 
making the wire flat is, in my opinion, a new 
epoch in the hiſtory of this art. Three times as 
much filk can be covered by flatted as by round 
wire; ſo that taſſels and other articles become 
cheap in proportion. Beſides, the brightneſs of 
the metal is heightened in an uncommon degree 
and the article becomes much more beautiful +. 
The wire is flatted at preſent by means ofa flatting- 
mill, which conſiſts of two ſteel cylinders, put in 
motion by a handle, and as the wire paſſes 
through between them it is compreſſed and ren- 
dered flat. The management of theſe cylinders 
requires a dexterity which only a few artiſts poſſeſs; 
and this ſeems to ſhew that the machine is till in 
its infancy. Theſe cylinders were at firſt procured 
from the Milaneſe, and afterwards from Schwar- 
zenbruck in Saxony; but fince the death of the 
artiſts in thoſe parts who were acquainted with 


* See a deſcription of it in Sprengels Handewerken und hiinſlen, 
| ii, p. 64; or in the tenth vclume of the plates belonging to the 
Encyclopedie, under the article Tireur et fileur M or. 

Bericht von gold- und filber-dratzichen z von Lejiſugo. 
Lubeck 1744, 8v0. p. 199. 5 


the 
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the ſecret of making them, they have generally 
been ordered from Neufchatel. A pair of them 
coſt wo hundred dollars. THe whole art, how- 
ever, ſeems to conſiſt in giving a proper hardneſs 
to the ſteel and in poliſhing them. In the earlieft 
ages, wire was flatted with a hammer on the anvil; 
and the broad ſlips were cut into ſmall threads by 
women with a pair of ſciſſars. The proceſs is thus 
deſcribed by Vannuccio and Garzoni, without men- 
tioning the flatting-mill which is- now uſed for 
braſs work, coining money, and various other pur- 
poſes. 


Before I proceed to the neweſt inventions I 
ſhall add the following obſervations. Of the wire- 
work of the ancients we have very few remains, 
and theſe are to be found upon caſt ſtatues, on 
which one cannot expect any fine wire ſpun or en- 
twiſted round other ſubſtances, even ſuppoſing 
that they had ſuch. In the muſeum at Portici, 
which contains a variety of articles diſcovered at 
Herculaneum, there are three metal heads, with 
locks in imitation of hair. One of them has fifty 
locks made of wire as thick as a quill, bent into 
the form of a curl. On the other the locks are 
flat like ſmall flips of paper which have been 
rolled together with the fingers, and afterwards 
diſertangled . A Venus, a ſpan in height, has 


J. Winkelmann, Sendſchreiben von den Herculaniſchen 
en: deckungen. Dreſden 1762, 4to. p. 36. 
g | on 
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on the arms and legs golden bracelets* (armille 
et periſcelides), which are formed of wire twiſted 
round them. Grighon found in the ruins of a 
Roman city in Champagne a piece of gold thread 
which was a line in thickneſs 1. Among the in- 
ſignia of the German empire is the ſword of St. 
Maurice, the handle of which is wood bound 
round with ſtrong filver wire J. The ancients, 
however, muſt have been acquainted at an early 
period with the art of making gold wire of con- 
ſiderable fineneſs, as they uſed it in weaving, and 
for embroidery. When ſurgeons were deſirous to 
faſten a looſe tooth, or to implant one of ivory in 
the room of one that had dropped out, they bound 
it to the next one by a piece of fine gold wire |. 


Winkelmann, ibid. p. 38. - 

+ Second bulletin des fouilles d'une ville Romaine, par Gri- 
gnon. Paris 1775, 8vo. p. 111, Nous avons trouve un petit bout 
Cortrait d'une ligne de diametre et de trois lignes de longueur. 

t Von Murr, Beſchreibung der Merkwürdigkeiten in Nürn- 
berg, 1778, 8vo. p. 229. 

Some explain the following words in the twelve tables of 
the Roman laws: Cui auro dentes vincti ſunt, as alluding to this 
circumſtance, Funke however does not admit of this explana- 

tion, becauſe he does not believe it poſſible to bind a tooth in 
that manner. Leges duodecim tabularum illuſfratæ a J. N. Fun- 
cio. Rintelii 1774, to. p. 462, It has, nevertheleſs, been ſuf- 
ficiently confirmed both by ancient and modern phyſicians. Cel- 
ſus, de medicina, lib. vii. cap. 12: Si ex ictu vel alio caſu aliqui 
labant dentes, | auro cum his qui bene hærent vinciendi ſunt. 
Compare with the above Hippocrates de articulis, fol. 1595, 


ſet. 6, p. 68, 70. C. G. Ludwig, e Lip- 
ſ 1764, 8v0. p. 333. 


n The 


| 
| 
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The greateſt improvement ever made in thi sart 
was undoubtedly the invention of the large draw- 
ing-machine, which is driven by water, and in which 
the axle-tree, by means of a lever, moves a pair of 
pincers, that open as they fall* againſt the draw- 
ing plate; lay hold of the wire, which is guided 
through a hole of the plate; hut as they are drawn 
back; and in that manner pull the wire along 
with them *®. What a pity that neither the inven- 

tor 


A deſcription of this excellent machine may be found in 
Sprengels Handwerken, iv. p. 208; Cancrinus Beſchreibung der 
worzighlichften bergwerke, Frankf. 1767, 4to. p. 128 ; in the tenth 
volume of the plates to the Encyclopegie, under the article Tireur 
et fileur d or; in der Pariſer kunfthiflorie, and other works. Mr. 
von Murr quotes a very ingenious deſcription of it by the well- 
known poet Eobanus Heſſus, who died in 1540, which 1 ſhall 
here inſert. It ſtands in Urbs Norimberga, 1532. 

Namque quis aſpiciens quanta fe mole rotarum 

Volvat opus, quanta ferrum vi diſtrahat ut fit 

Perfectum ingenio, jam poſſit ut unus et alter 

Quod non mille viri poterant nondum arte reperta. 

Iſta videns quis non miretur ? et omnia retro 
 Szculadefidiz damnet, qui talia nunquam 

Cognorint noſtrorum hominum preclara reperta ? 

Magna rota ingentem vi fluminis acta cylindrum.- 

Fert ſecum, volvitque rotans, pars ultima cujus 

Pchtibus armata eſt crebris, qui fortiter acti 

Obſtantes ſibĩ machinulas rapiuntque feruntque, 

Ni rapiant re moraturos ipſoſque rotamque 

Undaſque gravidumque ingenti mole cylindrum. 

Ergo ubi vi tanta correpta eſt machina pendens 

Inferius, molem ſupra movet ocyus omnem, - 
laſtrumenta regens, quibus atri lamina ferri 

| | $ciaditur, 


tor nor the time when this machine was invented 
is known! It is, however, more than probable 
that it was firſt conſtructed at Nuremberg by a 
perſon named Rudolf, who kept it long a ſecret ; 
and by theſe means acquired a confiderable for- 
tune. Contade Celtes, who wrote about the year 
1491, is the only author known at preſent, who 
confirms this information ; and he tells us that the 
ſon of the inventor, ſeduced by avaricious people, 
diſcovered to them the whole ſecret of the ma- 
chinery; which ſo incenſed the father, that he 
would have put him to death, had he not ſaved 
himſelf by flight“. Mr. von Murr, however, 
1 : has 
Scinditur, et varios rerum tenuatur in uſus, 
Nune has, nunc alias aptas aſſumere formas, 
Vi nempe indomita juſſu parere coacta. 
Ferrea nam videas capita aſſimulata dracones, 
Alterum alterius morſu divellere ferrum 
Dentibus ; hie retinet, maſſam trahit ille draconum. 
Ac hoc dum faciunt, ita ſe perniciter urgent, 
Certantes crebris inter ſe aſſultibus, ac fl 
Pro vita non pro ferro certatur utrimque: 
Atque ita dura rapidis ferrum rude morſibus arcent, 
In filum teres expoliunt, quod ab ore receptum 
Vipereo, adſiſtens in mille volumina curvat. 
Quis Deus hanc, quis tam memorabilis artem * 
Oſtendit caſus? Non ille aut Thracius, aut Cres, 
Aut Italus fuit, ingenio qui claruit illo, 
Unde hanc humanis conceſſerit uſibus artem ; 
Sed Germanus erat, ſed Noricus, &c. | 
* This account may be found vol. i. p. 197 of the before- 
quoted work, Urbis Norimberga deſcriptio, Hagenoz 1518, fol. 
| cap. 


- 
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bas nat deen able to find any proofs of this cireum- 
ſtance; and amongſt the names of wire-drawers, 
which be met with in the records of Nuremberg, it 
appears that there muſt have been no Rudolf, 
elſe he would certainly have mentioned it. Dop- 
pelmayer *, from mere conjecture, places Rudolt's 
invention in the year 1400; but Mr. von Murr 
makes 1t older, becauſe he found in the year 
1360 the name Schockenzier, which ſignifies a per- 
ſon who works at wire- drawing. | 


This art, it appears, was brought to the great- 
eſt perfection at Nuremberg. Several improve- 
ments were from time to time found out by dif- 
erent perſons, who turned them to their adva- 
tage, and who received excluſive patents for uſing 
them, ſometimes from the emperor, and ſome- 
times from the council, and which gave occafion 
to many tedious law-ſuits. We have, however, 


cap. 5. Ferunt ibi primum artem extenuandi ducendique radii 
per rotarum labores inventam a quodam Rudolfo, qui dum artem 
velut arcanum occultaret, magnaſque ex ea divitias conquireret, 
ob hoc ceteris civibus, quemadmodum uſu venit in lueroſis pro- 
ventibus, maxime apud auctionarios, inquirendæ ejus artis cupidi- 
nem injeciſſe, qui filium ejus induxerant et corruperant, ut inte · 
riorum rotularum labores et tenellas, que ferream brafteolam 
per anguſtum foramen prendunt, ficque pertinaciter trahendo 
extenuant, archetypo aliquo exprimeret; quod factum dum pa- 
ter comperit, velut in inſaniam et furorem actus, filium trucidare 
ſtatuiſſe ferunt, niſi ſe ille aſpectui ſuo ſubtraxiſſet, manibuſque 
elapſus, abfugiſſet. 
Nachricht von Nucnbergiſchen künſtlern, p. 281. 
| | reaſon 
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reaſon to believe that the finer kinds of work, 
particularly in gold and ſilver, were carried 
on with great ſucceſs, above all, in France and 
Italy; and that many improvements were brought 
from theſe countries to Germany. I have not mate» 
rials ſufficient to enable me to give a complete ac- 
count of the progrels of the art of wire-drawing at 
Nuremberg ; but it affords me pleaſure that I can 
communicate ſome important information on this 
ſubject, which was publiſhed * by Dr. F. C. G. 
Hirſching of Erlangen, taken from original pa- 
pers reſpecting the wire-drawing manufactory at 
Nuremberg +, and which I ſhall here inſert. 


In the year 1570, a Frenchman, named Anthony 
Fournier 4, firſt brought to Nuremberg the art of 
drawing wire exceedingly fine, and made conſidera- 
ble improvement in the apparatus uſed for that 
purpoſe. In 1592 Frederick Hagelſheimer called 
alſo Held, a citizen of Nuremberg, began to pre- 
pare, with much benefic to himſelf, fine gold and 


In the Journal des Freyherrn von Bibra. 


p. 102, 


t Mr. von Murr ſays in his Journal, v. p. 88, that in the laſt 
century John Fournier, at Freyſtadtlein, fix miles from Nurem- 
berg, and in Nuremberg Frederick Held, of the ancient family 
of Hagelſheimer, were the firſt perſons in Germany who raiſed 
themſelves and acquired great riches by a manufactory for flatted 
gold and ſilver wire. 


ſilver 


+ Journal von und für Teutſchland, 1788, achtes ſuckz 
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filver wire, ſuch as could be uſed for ſpinning 
round filk and for weaving, and which before that 
period had been manufactured only in Italy and 
France. Held removed his manufactory from 
France to Nuremberg, and received from the ma- 
giftrates an excluſive patent, by which no other 
perſon was allowed to make'or to imitate the fine 
works which he manufactured, for the term of fif- 
teen years. On account of the large capital and 
great labour which was required to eſtabliſh this 
manufactory, his patent was by the ſame magiſ- 
trates continued in 1607 for fifteen years more. 


As this patent comprehended only fine work, 
and the city of Nuremberg, and as works of cop- 
per gilt with ſilver or gold were of great importance, 
he obtained on the 19th of March 1608, from the 
emperor Rodolphus II, an extenſion of his patent, 
in which theſe works were included, and by which 
power was granted to him to ſeize, in any part of 
the Empire, as well as in Nuremberg, imitations of 
his manufactures made by others, or ſuch of his 
workmen as might be enticed from his ſervice.— 
A prolongation of his patent for fifteen years was 
again granted to him, at the ſame time, 


After the death of the emperor Rodolphus, his 
patent was in every thing renewed, on the 29th of 
September 1612, by the emperor Matthia, and 


extended to the term of fifteen years more, On 
the 
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the 16th of June 1621, the Nuremberg patent ex- 
pired; and the ſame year the family of Held, 
with conſent of the magiſtrates of Nuremberg, en- 
tered into an agreement, in regard to wages and 
other regulations, with the maſter wire rawers 
and piece-workers *, which was confirmed in ano- 
ther patent granted to Held on the 28th of Sep- 
tember 1621, by the emperor Ferdinand II, agree- 
ably to the tenor of the two patents before men- 
tioned, and which was ſtill continued for fifteen 
years longer. On the 26th of September 1622 
this patent, by advice of the imperial council, and 
without any oppoſition, was converted into a fief to 
the heirs male of the family of Held f, renewable 
at the expiration of the term ſpecified in the patent. 


It appears that in the fifteenth century there 
were flatting-mills in ſeveral other places as well as 
at Nuremberg. In the town-books of Augſburg 
there occurs, under the year 1351, the name of a 
perſon called Chunr. Tratmuller de Traimul, who 
certainly ſeems to have becn a wire-drawer. In 
1545, Andrew Schulz brought to that city the art 


* Piece-workers were ſuch maſters as were obliged to work 
privately by the piece : becauſe, according to the imperial pa - 
tent, no one except Held or thoſe whom he permitted durſt 
carry on this buſineſs, For this permiſſion it was neceſſary to 
pay a certain ſum of money. 

+ The family at this period conſiſted of Frederick Held and 
his three ſons Bartholomew, Frederick and Paul, 
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of *wite-drawing gold and filver, which he had 
leatned in Italy. Before this period that art was 
little known in Germany; and Mr. von Stetten 
mentions an Imperial police ordinance of the year 
1548 gg which gold fringes are reckoned among 
thoſe wares for which large ſums were at that time 
. feat out of the Empire. Schulz obtained a patent 
from the council, but his attempt proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. The buſineſs, however, was undertaken 
afterwards in Augſburg by others, and in particular 
by an opulent mercantile family named Hopfer, 
who beſtowed great pains to eſtabliſh it on à per- 
manent footing. For this purpoſe they invited 
from Venice Gabriel Marteningi and his ſon Vin- 
cent, who were excellent workmen-and had great 
experience in theart, George Geyer, who learned 
vnder them, was the firſt perſon who introduced 
the flatting of wire at Augſburg ; and he and his 
ſon endeavoured for a long time to monopolize 
the employment of wire-drawing, and to prevent 
other people from engaging in it near them. In 
the year 1698 M. P. Ulſtatt, John George Geyer, 
Joſeph Matti and Moriz Zech obtained a new pa- 
tent, and out of gratitude for this favour they 
cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, which deſerves to be 
reckoned among the moſt beautiful works of Phi- 
lip Henry Muller, the artiſt who cut the die. 


Inn the year 1447 there was a flatting- mill at 
7 Breſlau; 
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Breſlau *; and another, together with a burniſh- 

ing · mill, was conſtructed at Zwickau ſꝗ in 1506. All 

the wire in England: was manufactured by the hand 

till 1565, when the art of drawing it with mills 
| was introduced by foreigners 4. Before that pe- 
| riod the Engliſh wire was bad ; and the greater part 
of the iron wire uſed in the kingdom, as well as the 
inſtruments employed by the wool-combers, was 
brought from other countries. Accordingto ſome 
accounts, however, this art was carried to Eng- 
land at a much later period; for we are told that 
the firſt wire-making was eſtabliſhed at Eſher by 
Jacob Momma and Daniel Demetrius {| Ander- 
{on himſelf ſays that a Dutchman conſtructed at 
Sheen, near Richmond, in 1663, the firſt flatting- 
mill ever ſeen in England d. 


Iron- wire in France is called fil d Archal; and 
the artiſts there have an idea, which is not impro- 
bable, that this appellation took its riſe from one 
Richard Archal, who either invented or firſt eſta- 
bliſhed the art of drawing iron wire in that coun- 


Von Breflau, Documentirte geſchichte, ii, 2. p- 409. 


+ Chronica |Cygnza, oder Beſchreibung der ſtadt Zwickau; 
durch Tob. Schmidten. Zwickau 1656, ii. p. 254+ 


18 Anderſon's Geſchichte des handels, iv. P- 101. 


1 Huſbandry and trade improved, by John Houghton, Low 
2 don 1727, 870. i. p- 188. 


ju; $ Anderſon, v. p. 484. | 1 
R 2 D try. 
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try. The expreſſion fil de Richard is therefore uſed 
alſo among the French wire-drawers *. Of this 
Archal, however, we know as little as of the Nu- 
remberg Rudolf ; and Menage will not admit the 
above derivation. He is of opinion that fil d' Ar- 
chal 1s compounded of the Latin words "__ and 
aurichalcum F-. 


To conclude this article, I ſhall add a few ob. 
ſervations reſpecting filigrane works and ſpangles, 
The firſt name fignifies a kind of work of which 
one can ſcarcely form a proper idea from a deſcrip- 
tion. Fine gold and filver wire, often curled or 
twiſted in a ſerpentine form, and ſometimes plait- 
ed, are worked through each other and ſoldered 
together ſo as to form feſtoons, flowers and various 
ornaments ; and in many places alſo they are fre- 
quently melted together by the blow-pipe into lit- 
tle balls, by which means the threads are fo en- 
twiſted as to have a moſt beautiful and pleaſant 
effect. This work was employed formerly uch 
more than at preſent in making ſmall articles, 
which ſerved rather for · ſhow than for uſe ; ſuch as 


Dictionnaire de commerce, par Savary, ii. p. 599. Dic- 
tionnaire des origines, par D' Origny, it. p. 285. 

+ Dictionnaire &tymologique, i. p. 593. The author quotes 
the following paſſage from a French bible printed at Paris in 
1544: Ne ayes pas merveilles, fi tu lis en aucuns lieux 2 la fois, 
que ces choſes eſtoient d' airain, et à la fois arcal z car airain et 
arcal eſt un meſme metal. « | | 
N needle- 
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needle-caſes, caſkets to hold jewels, ſmall boxes, 
particularly ſhrines, decorations for the images of 
ſaints and other church furniture *, Work of this 
kind is called flagrame, filigrane, ouvrage de fili- 
grane; and it may be readily perceived that theſe 
words are compounded of filum and granum. We 
are told in the Encyclopedie that the Latins called 
this work opus filatim elaboratum: but this is to be 
underſtood as alluding to the lateſt Latin writers; 
for filatim occurs only once in Lucretius, who ap- 
plies it to woollen thread, 


This art, however, is of great antiquity, and ap- 
pears to have been brought to Europe from the 
Eaſt. Grignon informs us that he found ſome 
remains of ſuch work in the ruins of the Roman 
city before mentioned . Among church furni- 
ture we meet with filigrane works of the middle 
ages, There was lately preſerved in an abbey at 
Paris, a craſs ornamented with filigrane work, 


which was made by St. Eloy, who died in 665; 
and the greater part of the works of that faint are 


decorated in the like manner g. In the collection 


'.# Some account of this work may be found in Halle's Werk- 
Hate der kiinſte, i. p. 101; and Facob/ſon's Technologiſches Wirtery 
buch, i. p. 721. | 

+ Bulletin des fouilles d'une ville Romaine, i. p. 22: Une 
piece en filigrane, ſous la forme d'une ſphere applatie, ayant un 
trou circulaire au centre; elle eſt compoſce de fils de laiton, tors 
et unis entre eux, comme les mailles d'un reſeau. . | 


+ Menage, Dictionnaire etymologique, i, P. 593: 
R 3 of 
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of relics at Hanover is ſtill to be ſeen a Croſs em- 
belliſhed with this kind of work, which is ſaid to 
be as old as the eleventh or twelfth century 5. The 
Turks, Armenians and Indians make at preſent 
maſter-pieces of this ſort, and with tools exceed- 
ingly coarſe and imperfet, Marſden extols the 
ingenuity of the Malays on the fame account ; 
and articles of the like nature, manufactured at 
Decan, are, we are told, remarkably. pretty, and 
coſt ten times the price of the metal employed in 
forming them . This art is now neglected in 
Europe, and little eſteemed. Augſburg, however, 
a few years ago had a female artiſt, Maria Eu- 
phroſ. Reinhard, celebrated for works of this kind, 
who died in 1779. In 1765 ſhe ornamented 
with filigrane work ſome ſilver baſons, which were 
ſent to Ruſſia for the ule of the church, and which 
gained her great honour ||. 


Spangles, paillettes, are ſmall, thin, round leaves 
of metal, pierced in the middle, which are ſewed 


J. H. Jungii Diſquiſit. de reliquiis ; accedit Lipſanographia 
ſive Theſaurus reliquiarum electoralis Brunſuico-Luneburgicus. 
Hanoveræ 1783, 4to, p. 19, 29, 56, Of ſome articles there are 
figures. | ; | > 
+ The hiſtory of Sumatra. London 1783, 4to. p. 145. 

+ Der Miſtreſs Kinderſley Briefe von der Inſel Teneriffa und 
Oſtindien. Leipzig 1777, 8vo. The jeſuit Thomans praiſes the 
negroes of Monomotapa on the ſame account. See his Reiſe · 
und Lebensbeſchreibung. Augſburg 1788, 8vo. 

Von Stetten, Kunſtgeſchichte, i. p. 489, and ii. p. 287. 
: OR 
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on as ornaments; and though chey are well known, 
it might be difficult for thoſe who never ſaw them 
manufactured, or read an account of the manner in 


which they are prepared, to conceive how they are 


made. The wire is firſt twiſted round a rod into 
the form of a ſcrew ; it is then cut into fingle ſpi- 


ral rings, like thoſe uſed by pin-makers in form- 


ing heads to their pins; and theſe rings being 
placed upon a ſmooth anvil are flatted by a ſmart 


ſtroke of the hammer, ſo that a ſmall hole remains 


in the middle, and the ends of the wire which lie 


over each other are cloſely united. I remember to 
have ſeen on old faddle-cloths and horſe furniture 
large plates of this kind; but the ſmall ſpangles 
ſeem to be of later invention. According to Le- 
jiſugo®, whoſe real name I do not know, they 
were firſt made in the French gold and- filver ma- 
nufactories, and imitated in Germany, for the firſt 
time, in the beginning of the laſt century. The 
method of preparing them was long kept a ſecret. - 


BUCK-WHEAT. 


(JRASSES alone, and of theſe thoſe only the 
ſeeds of which are fo abundant in an eatable farĩ- 
naceous ſubſtance that they deſerve to be cultivated 
as food to man, are properly corn. Notwithſtand- 
* Bericht von Dratziehen, p. 1926 ö 
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ing this definition, buck-wheat, which belongs to a 
kind of plants that grow wild in Europe, knot- 
graſs, water-pepper, &c. becauſe it is ſown and 
employed like corn, is commonly reckoned to be 
corn alſo. Our wheat and oats, however, were 
not produced from indigenous grafles, as has been 
the opinion of ſome learned naturaliſts, who, 
nevertheleſs, were not botaniſts ; nor has buck- 
wheat been produced from the above-mentioned 
wild plants . Both theſe aſſertions can be proved 
by the ſtrongeſt botanical evidence ; and the latter 
is ſupported by hiſtorical teſtimony, which cannot 
be adduced in regard to the proper ſpecies of corn, 
as they were uſed before the commencement of 
our hiſtory, 


Two centuries ago, when botaniſts ſtudied the 
ancients, and believed that they had been ac- 
quainted with and given names to all plants, ſome 
of them maintained that buck- wheat was their ci- 
mum: others have conſidered it as the ery/mum of 
Theophraſtus; and ſome as the panicum or ſeſamum. 


It cannot however be denied that ſome indigenous graſſes 
might be brought, perhaps, by culture to produce mealy ſeeds 
that could be uſed as food. It is at any rate certain that ſome 
graſſes, for example the lender ſpiked cock's-foot panic · graſs, 
panicum ſanguinals, which we have rooted out from many of our 
gardens, was once cultivated as corn, and is ftill cultivated in 
ſome places, but has been abandoned for more beneficial kinds, 
This plant may have been produced from ſome indigenous ſpe · 

cies of the buck-wheat, 


2 Al 
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All theſe opinions, however, are certainly falſe. It 
is indeed difficult to determine what plant the o:y- 
mum of the ancients was; but it may be eaſily 
proved that it was not buck-wheat, as Bock or 
Tragus * has confidently afferted. The ocimum, 
or a ſpecies of that name, for it ſeems to have been 
applied to ſeveral vegetable productions, was a 
ſweet-ſmelling plant, called alſo, at leaſt by later 
writers, bafilicum ; one kind of ocimum had a thick, 
woody root 7, and others poſſeſſed a ſtrong medi- 
cinal virtue ||. The ancient writers on agricul- 
ture give it a place between the garden flowers 
and the odoriferous herbs $; but none of theſe de- 
ſcriptions can be applied to our buck-whear, 
which is both infipid and deſtitute of ſmell. Two 
unintelligible paſſages of an ancient writer on huſ- 
bandry make ocimum to have been a plant uſed for 
fodder, or rather a kind of green fodder or meſlin 
compoſed of various plants mixed together C. The 


ery/imum 


* « Tf the learned would lay aſide diſputing and give place to 
truth, they would be-convinced, both by the ſight and the taſte, 
that this plant (buck wheat) is the ocymum of the ancients,” 
Kreuterbuch, Augſburg 1546, fol. p. 248. | 

+ Heſychius : Q. Boron wodng To Avyoiey Bachunes. 

} Theophraſt. Hiſt. plant. lib. vii. cap. 3. 

Dioſcor. lib. ii. cap. 171. 

$ Geopon. lib, ix. cap. 28, 

J Varro, lib, i. cap. 31. That a kind of meſlin is here to be 
underſtood, has been ſuppoſed by Stephanus, in his Prædium 
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eryſimum of Theophraſtus produced ſeeds which 
had a very hot acrid taſte. “; and he doubts whe- 
ther it was eaten by cattle +, - Pliny ſays expreſs- 
ly that it ought to be claſſed rather among medici- 
nal plants than thoſe of the corn-kind ; though 


Theophraſtus has mentioned it more than once 
among the _— 


It is not worth the trouble to enter into an ex- 
amination of more opinions of the like kind, as ſe- 
veral reſpectable writers, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, confider buck-wheat 
to be a plant firſt introduced into Europe in their 


I time, though they are not all agreed in determin- 


ing its native country. John Bruyerinus, or, as he 
was properly called, La Bruyere-Champier, phy- 
ſician to Franeis I, king of France, who in the year 
1530 wrote his book, often printed, De re cabaria ||, 

ſays 


ruſticum, p. 493; and Matthiolus is of the ſame opinion. See 
Matthioli Opera, p. 408. Buck-wheat may have been employed 
green as fodder; and it is indeed often ſown for that uſe; but 
there are many other ms which can be uu how for the like 


purpoſe. 
* Dioſcorid, lib. ĩi. tap. 188. 


t Theaphrald. ed. Stap. p. 941. 

+ Plin. lib. xviii. cap. 10. Medicaminibus 6 
tius quam frugibus. He ſays in the ſame place, and alſo p. 291, 
that the eryſimum was by the Latins called alſo irio; and hence 
it is that Ruellius and tg old botaniſts _ that name to buck- 
wheat. 

** The firſt edition was publiſhed in. ak INE) [ 500. 

&1 - Twa 
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ſays that buck-wheat had been firſt: brought to 
Europe a little before from Greece and Aſia. That 


Two editions I have now before me; the firſt is called Dipngſo- 
phia ſeu Sitolagia. Eſculenta et poculenta quæ cuivis nationi, ho- 
mini, ſexui, ſanis, ægrir, ſenibus, juvenibus, idonea vel minus, uſu 
probata cumplectens omnin. Auctore Joanne Bruyerino Campegio 
Lugdunenſi. Reviſa, emaculata, duflicique indice lacupletata ab 
Othone Caſmanno. E. 8. Francofurti, 1606, 8vo. | What Caſ- 
mann did to this edition I cannot diſcover: perhaps he corrected 
the errors of the preſs. The preface even is not written by him, 
but by Peter Uffenbach, doctor of phylic at Franckfort, who 
calls this edition tertia omnibus mendis caſtigata. The other is 
entitled Joan. Bruyerini Cibus medicus, five de re cibaria libri vi- 
ginti duo, omnium ciborum genera, omnium gentium moribus et uſu 
probata,  compleRentes, Norimbergæ, 1659, 8vo. The author's 
preface, which is wanting in the firſt edition, is in this given. In 
both, the pages run the ſame, but the latter has not the index 
which is added to that of 1606. The author ſays in the end, 
that he gave his bock to be printed in 1560, but that it was 
written thirty years before. He was a grandſon of Symphorien 
Champier, whoſe works are mentioned in Haller's Biblioth. 
botan. i. p. 246. The paſſage alluded to may be found lib. v. 
cap. 23 1 Szrunt Gallici ruſtici frugem aliam non ita pridem e 
Grecia, Aſtave, aliove orbe ad nos invectatn, folio hederaceo, 
ſanguineum repræſentante colorem. Scapo grandis per faſtigium 
panleulas exſerente, triangulis rariuſcule coacervatis gravis 
granit , que foliaceis membranis concepta detinentur. Vul. 
gus Turcicum frumentum nominat. Nonnulli in caritate an- 
none panes ex co fingunt. Pinſitum certe candoris eximii reds 
dit farinam. Sed in primis pecori majori-minorique gratiſſimum 
elt ; ejuſque uſu mire ſagina gliſcit. Scio a quibuſdam Lugdu- 
nenſibus ſatum in agro Delphinate, Vihlurbano dicto, et feliciter 
erupiſſe. Certum eſt, columbis quoque eſſe jucundiſſimum. Bel 
loiocenſes quoque, Lugdunenſibus vicini, feliciter ſerunt, eoque 

| panificia ſua augent, | 


) well. | 
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well-known botaniſt Ruellius *, who wrote in 
1536, and Conrade Hereſbach +, who died in 
1576, give the ſame account. The latter calls the 
northern part of Aſia the original country of this 
plant, or that from which it had a little before been 
brought to Germany. A nobleman of Brittany, 
whole book Les contes d'Eutrapel I, was printed af- 
ter his death in 1587, remarks occaſionally, that at 
the time when he wrote buck-wheat had been in- 
troduced into France about ſixty years, and that 
it had become the common food of the poor. 


De natura flirpium ; Baſiliæ 1543, fol. p. 324: Rura noſtra 
ſerunt frugem in agris folio hederaceo, ſanguineum colorem præ· 
ferente, ſcapo grandi per faſtigium paniculas exerente, triangulis 
rariuſcule coacervatis granis, que foliaceis membranis concepta 
detinentur. Hanc, quoniam avorum noſtrorum tate e Græcia 
vel Aſia venerit, Turcium frumentum nominant. I may be eaſily 
ſeen that Rucllius has copied La Bruyere-Champier, and from his 
account we may reaify ſome errors of the preſs in the latter, 


+ Frumentum hoc non ita pridem e Sarmatiæ ſeptemtriona- 
libus oris in Germaniam advectum, jam in frequenti uſu, et ſui- 
bus ſaginandis et pultibus faciendis, aliiſque frumentis deficien- 
tibus, cum annonz premit penuria, et cerviſiæ et pani conficiendo 
plebi uſurpatur. Rei ruſticæ libri quatuor. Spire Nemetum 
1535, 8vo. p. 120. He calls it triticum faginum, Qaygzvper, or 
nigrum triticum, buck-wheat. 

+ Le Grand d'Auſly quotes from this book in \ his Hiſtoire de 
ing vie privee des Frangais, i. p. 106, the following words: Sans ce 
grain, qui nous eſt venu depuis ſoixante ans, les pauvres gens au- 
raient beaucoup A ſuffrir. Of the work, according to the French 
manner, he gives no account. Euirapel is only a fictitious name— 
Cos 
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Martin Schook * wrote in 1661, that buck-wheat 
had been known in Flanders ſcarcely a hundred 
years. The old botaniſts, Lobelius, the brothers 
Bauhin, Matchiolus, and others, all aſſert, that this 
grain was new in Europe . I ſhall here remark, 
that Creſcentio, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and deſcribed all the then known ſpecies of 
corn, makes no mention of buck. wheat, It un- 
doubtedly acquired this name from the likeneſs 
which its ſeeds have to the fruit of the beech- 
tree ; and in my opinion, another name, that of 
beidenkorn (heath-corn), by which it is known in 
Germany, has been given it becauſe it thrives beſt 
in poor ſandy foil where there is abundance of 
heath. From the epithets Turcicum and Saraceni- 
cum, its native country cannot be determined, for 
maize 1s called Turkiſh wheat, though it originally 
came from America. I confider alſo as impro- 


* Martini Schookii Liber de cervifia. Groningæ 1661, 12mo. 
p. 52: Frumentum hoc vix ante centum annos notum fuit Belgio, 
ſed e Sarmatiz ſeptemtrionalibus oris advectum, mox cœpit eſſe 
in frequenti uſu, et non modo pultibus faciendis, ſed cerviſie: 
ſervire cœpit. Almoſt the words of Hereſbach. 


+ Lobelii Stirpium adverſaria. Antverpiæ 1576, fol. p. 395. 
Bauhini Hiſtor. plant. ii. p. 993. Chabræi Stirpium ſciographia, 
Geneve 1666, fol. p. 312, and in the appendix, p. wh C. Bau- 
hini Theatrum botan. p. 530. 


+ The beech-tree in German is called buche or buke ; in Daniſh 
it is s bog, and in the Swediſh, Ruſſian, Poliſh and Bohemian, buks 
Ta Axs. 


bable 
| 
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bable the conjeture of the learned Friſchꝰ, that 
from the word Bede (a heathen), an expreſſion lit. 
tle known in Upper Germany, has ariſen the ap- 
pellation of etbn cum 4, and thence Saracenicun, 
given to this plant, though the Bohemians call it 
corre. from 3 which 8 + 9558 alſo a hea- 
then. 


Tbere i is nid to elne thai this grain muſt 
have been common in may parts of Germany in 
the fifteenth century. In a bible, printed in Low 
German, at Halberſtadt, in the year 1522, enti- 
tled Biblia Dudeſch, the tranflator, who is not 
known, but who is ſuppoſed to have been a catho- 
lic, tranſlates a paſſage of Iſaiah, cha p. xxviii. v. 25, 
which Luther tranſlates er ſaet ſpelz, he ſowelh 
ſpelt, by the words be feet iboekwete, he ſoweth 
buck- Wheat 2. The name 2 2 occurs in a 


* In Teutſchen Wörterducke, p- 434 op derivation may | 
Fun alſo in Martini Lexicon, art. Fagopyrum.. a 


+ Buck-wheat is ſometimes tarde batt Gomes 
etbnicum (heathen-corn), and triticum-Seratenicum, becauſe ſome 


have ſuppoſed that it was introduced into. Furope from 2 
dy the Saracens. Trans. . ; 


1 Aparticular deſeription.of this fearce bible e et 
J. H. a Szelens Selecta litteraria; Lubece 1726, 8vo. p. 308, 
409 · In the Septuagint the word uſed is g. The reaſons aſ- 
ſigned for ſuppoſing the tranſlator to, hare. been a catholic em 
to me of little force, 
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catalogue of plants ſo early as the year 1552; 
and Joſ. Maaler, or Pictorius, has in his Dictio- 
nary, printed in octavo, at Zurich in 1561: Hei- 
denkorn, Ocimum. I find there alſo, Heydel, a 
plant, Panicum. Daſypodius f likewiſe'in his Dic- 
tionary, of which I have the edition printed in 
1537, ſays Panicum, Butzweyſs, Heydel; and in a 
vocabulary of the names of plants, added to it : 
Heydel, Panicum. Butz Weyſz, Panicum. Friſch 
has the word Heydel-Fench, which he explains 
by Buck-wheat; and he remarks that in the Swiſs 
diale& Buch is changed into Butz, Ryff or Ri- 
vius, a phyſician who lived in the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, has changed Buch or Book into 
Bauch, and ſuch errors often ariſe by transforming 
the High into Low German. Ir has however ana- 
logy in its favour, for the long o of the Low Ger- 
man is in High German often changed into a; 


This ſmall work is entitled Vocabula rei nummariæ, ponde- 
rum et men ſurarum Greca, Latina, Ebraica, - - - addite ſunt ap- 
fellationes quadrupedum, et frugum - · collectæ a Paulo Eber@ et 
Caſp. Peucero. Witebergæ 1552, 8v0. The paſſage to which 
I allude is as follows: Ireo cerealis, vel eryſimum cereale, vulgare 
frumentum Harracericum, quod a triquetra ſigura quidam Trigo- 
num, appellant, Zeydenkorn. I ſhall here take occaſion to remark, 
that I find in the fame work the name Staudenkorn for Typha, 
tritico ſimillima, fœcundior olyra et altior, grana majora, et ma- 
jore copia profert. The later writers on agriculture give this 
name to a kind of rye.j We are told in Placcii Theatrum anon. i. 
P+ 377, that this catalogue was written by Fof. Simlir. 


+ Dictionarium Latino-Germanicum, Argentorati, 4to. 


k for 
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for example look, lauch ; ſchmooken, ſmauchen ; ook, 
auch; ooge, auge. But the long o of the Low Ger- 


man becomes frequently the long « of the High 
German ; as good, gut ; buch, buchbaum, book, book- 


baum, &c. 


That buck. wheat was cultivated in England 


about the year 1597, is proved by Gerard's Her- 


A new ſpecies of this grain has been made 
known of late years, under the name of Siberian 
buck-wheat, which appears by experience to have 
conſiderable advantages over the former. It was 
' ſent from Tartary to Peterſburgh by the German 
botaniſts who travelled through that country in the 
beginning of the preſent century ; and it has thence 
been diſperſed over all Europe. We are however 


told in the new Swediſh Economical Dictionary, 


that it was firſt brought to Finland by a ſoldier 
who had been a priſoner in Tartary . Linnæus 
received the firſt ſeeds in 1737, from Gerber the 


. botaniſt +, and deſcribed the plant in his Hortus 


Cliffortianus. After this it was mentioned by Am- 
mann 1, in 1739; but it muſt have been earlier 


Nya Swenſka Economiſka DiRionnairen. Stockholm 1780, 
gro. vol. ii. ; | 

+ Abhandlungen der Schwediſch. Akad. der Wiſſenſchaften, 

vi. p. 107, where is given, as far as I know, the firſt figure of it. 


t Stirpes rariores Imperii Ruſſici, 1739, 4to. 


known 
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known in Germany, at leaſt in Swabia; for in 1733 
it was growing 1n the garden of Dr. Ehrhart, at 
Memmingen ». In Siberia this plant ſows itſelf 
for four or five years by the grains that drop, but 
at the end of that time the land becomes ſo full of 
tares that it is choked, and muſt be ſolfiÞ afreſh +. 

Even in the economical gardens in Germany, it 
is-propagated in the ſame manner ; and it deſerves 
to be remarked that it grows wild among the 
corn near Arheilgen, a few miles from Darmſtadt, 
though it is cultivated no where in the neigh- 
bourhood 1. Had it been indigenous. there, 
Ehrhart might in 1733 have raiſed it from Ger- 
man ſeed. 


The appellation of Saracenicum gives me occa- 
fon to add the following remark : Ruellius || fays, 
2 | that 


+ This is aſſerted by Phil. Fred. Gmelin, in Ehrharts konomi- 
ſche pflanzen hiſtorie, viii. p. 72. The laſt eight parts of this 
work were 06 20G mn death in April 


\ 


M 8 
+ Falk, Reiſe durch Ruſsland. 
] Romers Neues Magazin fur die Botanik, vol. i. 


Ruellius De pators ig lib. ii. cap. 27 ; Hodie Galli in hor- 
tis oltentationis gratia ſerunt, grano piſum =quante, atro, ſtipula 
arundinea quinum apud vos ſenumve pedum proceritate, quod mili- 
um Saracenicum, quaſi peregrinum, nominant, nec ante quindecim 
annos hug advectum. Stephanus ſays almoſt the ſame thing in 
bis Prædium ruſticum, p. 4323 Quod autem milium in hortis 
noſtratibus oſtentationis gratia ſeritur, * piſum equate, ſti- 

vol. It. | * 
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hat in his tinie a plant had begun to be introduced 


into the gardens of France, but merely for orna- 
ment, called Satacen- millet, the ſeeds of which 
were brought to that country about fifteen years 
before. Fhis millet, which was from five to ſix 
feet in he Mt, was undoubtedly a holes. and per- 
haps the ſame kind as that ſought after by us for 
cultivation a few years ago, under the name of 
Bolcus 3 ith This Holcus, however, was cul- 


pula arundigea, quinum apud nos ſenumne pedum proceritate, id 
vero peregrinum eſt, et alterius generis, unde milium Saraceni- 
cum nominant.— Some very r Bave conſidered this 
plant as Turkiſh-wheat. 


* Several ſpecies of this genus were ms; in the ſouthern 
diſtrias, the names of which may be found in my Grundſatz:n 
der Tentſchen Landwirthſchaſt, p. 128, Their dillinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics do not however appear as yet to be fully eſtabliſh- 
ed · Bauhin makes the proper /orghum to be different from tlie 
durra of the Arabs. The former is called in his Theat. betanic. 
p- 510, Milium arundinaceum five Indicum, Sorgo diftum. 
Histor. plant. ti. p. 447. The dirra in Theat, plans. is named 
-milium arundinaccum ſemine plauo et albo, and alſo in Hifor- 
Flantar. ii. p. 448. Linneus in his laſt writings has ſeparated 
holcus bicolor from ſorghum. Forſkal in Flora Egyptiaco- Arabica, 
Hafnize 1775, 4to. p. 174, thus defcribes. the durra - Holcus 
panicula ovata z ſpiculis ſeſſilibus, ſubvilloſia;ʒ alternatim appendi- 


culatis; floſculo uno vel duobus vacuis, ſeflilibus. There are 


kinds of it with white and reddiſh-yellow {fulva) ſeeds. Ac- 
cording to his account, however, the Arabs cultivate another 
kind known under the name of dechna, though in leſs quantity 
chiefly as food for fowls, This ſpecies be calls: Holcus paniculz 
ramis ſubternato-rerticillatis, patentibus, rudimentis florum ſefl- 


Lbus, ſub floribus fertilibus, ariſtatig. Semen 97 2 1 


ane compreſſum, ferrugineum, | 
| raed, 
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tivated, at leaſt in Italy, long before the time of 
Ruellius; for we have ſcarcely reaſon to doubt 
that it was the milium Indicum, which was brought 
from India to that country in the time of Pliny “*. 
That ancient naturaliſt ſays, it was a kind of mil- 
let ſeven feet high; that it produced black ſeeds, 
and was productive almoſt beyond what could be 
believed. In the time of Herodotus it was culti- 
vated at Babylon, but it muſt have been then little 
known to the Greeks; for that hiſtorian would not 
yenture to mention its fize and fertility, as he was 
| afraid that his veracity would be called in queſ- 
tion +. According to his account, it grew to be 
Ph lib. if. cap. J: Milium intra hos decem anpos c 
India in Italiam invectum eſt nigrum colore, amplum grano, 
arundineum culmo. Adoleſcit ad pedes altitudine ſeptem pres 
grandibus culmis; lobas vocant z omnium frugum fertiliſſimum. 
Ex uno grano terni ſextarii gignuntur, Seri debet in humidis. 
Hardouin remarks that phobas ought to be read here inſtead of 
bbasr, What gave riſe to this emendation will readily appear to 
thoſe who read Theophraft. Hit. plant. lib. viii. cap. 3. 07g, jubs, 
coma, correſponds exceedingly well with the thyr/e, panicula 
diffuſa of the holcus ſorghum which is ſold at Venice for brooms, 
as we are told by Ray in bis NI. plant. Pliny ſays, in the place 
above quoted, Mili come granum PRO ee capillo 


curvantur. hs 


+ Herodot. apo 103 Ex x1 xg0v rage Ts 
Nd Heeg vunfra, a Cue, men ov TERoouar Milii vero 
ac ſeſami proceritatem inſtar arborum, etſi mihi compertam, ta- 
men commemorure ſuperſedeo, probe ſciens, iis qui nunquam 
Baby lonicam regionem adierunt, que de frugiferis diet ſunt, in- 
credidilia viſum iri. 
82 4 
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as large as a tree, It is worthy of remark, that 
this kind of millet is ſtill cultivated at Babylon, 
where it was ſeen and admired by Rauwolf “. It 
is undoubtedly the monſtrous ho/cus mentioned by 
Apollonius, who conſidered it as one of the molt 
remarkable productions of India +. It appears that 
it continued to be cultivated by the Italians in the 
middle ages; for it was deſcribed in the thirteenth 
century by Crelcentio, who ſpeaks of its uſe and 
the method of fearing it 1. The ſeeds had ſome 
time before been brought from Italy to Ger- 
many |, and we find that it is on that account 
called Italian miller. The old botaniſts called it 
alſo ſorg ſamen, and ſorg ſaat; appellations formed 
from Jorghun. The name morbirſe, under which 
it again came to us from Swiſſerland, in latter 
times 9, has ariſen either from the black colour of 
one of the kinds, or it may fignify the ſame as 


* 5 Beſchseibung der reyſs Leoakardi. Rauwolfeo, Frankf. 
e p. 68, r 


1 


+ Philoſrat, Vies Apollon, bd. in. cap. 2. 3 
baps is meant alſo in Diompſi Perieggfic, v. 1126. p. 134. 

1 Melica cioe ſaggina e conoſeiuta, et e di due manere, uns 
roſſa et una bianca, e trovaſene una terza manera che à pil bi- 


ann dhe l miglio. Creſcentio, D'agricoltura. In Venetia 1542, 
deo. lb. ili. cap. 1). It appears therefore that in our diction- 


ves ſagyinqg ought not to be-explained 3 whent alone. 
{1 Baubini Theat. plant, I. c, | 2 mr 
5 Andrea, Briefe aus der Schweitz. Zurich 1576, flo, P- 18% 
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Moren- birſe (Mooriſh-millet) becauſe it is almoſt 
the only corn of the ſable Africans *. However 
this may be, it can never become an object of com- 
mon cultivation among us, for our ſummer is nei- 
ther ſufficiently long nor. ſufficiently warm, to 
bring it to perfection. Laſt ſummer (1 787) 1 
could with diffculry obtain a few n grains or 
. 


SADDLES. 


IN early ages the rider fat on the bare back of his 
horſe wichout any thing under him +; but, in the 
courſe of time, ſome kind of covering, which con- 
liſted often of cloth, a mattraſs, a piece of leather 
or hide, was placed over the back of the animal.. 
We are informed by Pliny + that one Pelethronius 
firſt introduced this practice; but who that perſon 
was is not certainly known. Such — be- 


* Adanſon, Reiſe naeh Senegal; ara vn Martin v. Brau- 


f 1773, 8vo. p. 56, 12 5. 


J. Lipſi Poliorcet. ſeu de cilia Romas, Ib. ili. dial. 7. 
Antverpiee 1605, 4t0. p. 142. - 


5 Lib. vii. cap. $6, Frenos et ſtrata equorum Pelethronius i in- 
+ The ſame account is given by Hyginus, fab. 71 


8 5 came 
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came afterwards more coſtly *; they were made 
frequently in fuch a manner as to hang down on 
both ſides of the ' horſe, as may be ſeen by the 
beautiful engravings in Montfaucon +, and were 
diſtinguiſhed among the Greeks and Romans by 
various names ; but even after they were common, 
it was reckoned more manly to ride without them. 
Varro boaſts of having rode, when a young man, 
without a covering to his horſe ||; and Xenophon d 


* Coverings for horſes made of the coſtly ſkins of animals are 
mentioned by Silius Zalicus, lib. iv. 370, and bb. v. 148. In 
the latter place he ſays— 

Stat ſonĩpes, vexatque ferox humentia frena, 
Caucaſium inſtratus virgato corpore tigrim. 

They are mentioned alſo by Statizs. See Thebaid. lib. iv. 272. 
Coſtly coverings of another kind occur in Virgil, Eneid. lib. vii, 
276 viii. 552; and Ovid, Metam. lib. vii. 33. Lixy, lib. xxxi, 
cap. 7, comparing the luxury of the men and the women, ſays; 
Equus tuus ſpecioſius inſtructus erit, quam uxor vollita. 
+- Antiquité expliquee, tom. i. lib. z. tab. 27, 28, 29, 30. 

| 2 Seneca, Epiſt. 80: Equum empturus, ſalvĩ jubes ſtratum, 
Macrob. Saturnal. i. 11: Stultus eſt, qui, empturus equum, non 
| jpſam inſpicit, ſed ſtratum ejus et frenum. Apuleius, De Deo So- 
cratis, calls theſe / coverings for horſes fucata cpbippia.— They 
were called alſo reapara. 
| || Nonius Marcellus, De proprietate ſermonum, 2. p. 545: 
Ephippium, tegmen equis ad ,mollem vecturam paratum.. Varro, 
Cato, wel de educandis liberis : Mihi puero » - - * ſine 
ephippio. 

8 Nunc autem iragula n 3 in equis habent, 
quam in lectis ;; non enim tam equitaticnis curam habent, en 
mollioris ſeſfionis. Pad. lib. viii, 


reproaches 
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reproaches the Perſians hecauſe they placed more 
clothes on the backs of their horſes than on their 
beds, and gave themſelves more trouble to ſit eaſi- 
ly than to ride Kilfully. On this account ſuch 
coverings were for à long ume not uſed in war; 
and the old Germans, who conſidered them as dil- 
graceful,, deſpiſed. the Roman cavalry who em- 
ployed them. The information, therefore, of 
Dion Caſſius +, according to whom ſuch coverings 
were firſt allowed to the Roman cavalry by Nero, 


is very doubtful. This author, perhaps, alludes 


Neque eorum morbus turpius quidquam aut inertins habe 
tur quam ephippiis uti. Itaque ad quemvis numerum ephip- 
piatorum equitum quamis -pauci adire audeunt. Car, De bello 
Gallics, lib. iy. z. Au old ſaddle with ftiyrups was formerly 
ſhewn to travellers at Berne f in Switzerland, as the ſaddle of 
Julius Celar. See Relations hifloriques er  carieuſes 4. woyages, 
par C. P. (Patin. A Rouen 1676, amo. p. 270, The ſtirrups, 
however, were afterwards taken away, and in 1685 they were 
not to be ſeen. Mzlanges hiftoriques, recucillis et comments par 
Monſ. A Amſterdam 1718, 121.0. p. i 

+ Lib. = 14. Ferunt equites Romance militantes, Neronis 
temporibus, dum quotannis recenſentur, primum ephippiis ulos 
fuiſſe. Ev Ty ernors ofa» trαν After writing the above, I 
found with ſatisfaction that Le Beau, in. Memoires de [itterature 
de Academie des. Tuſcriptions, vol. xxxix. p. 333, forms the ſame 


conjecture. Before that period the cavalry, when reviewed, 
were obliged;to produce their horſes without any covering, that 


it might be more eaſily ſeen whether they, were in good condi- 
tion, This uſeful regulation was ' aboliſhed by Nero, i in order 
that the cavalry might exhibit a grander appearance. He em- 
ployed his ſoldiers for ſhow, as many princes do at preſent. Ani- 


mum modo uti paſcat proſpectu ; inanem.  Vogil, Georg. | lb. ii. 28. 
LEE oply 
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only to reviews, at which, it is probable, the ca- 
valry were before obliged always to appear without 
them. In the time of Alexander Severus, the 
horſes of the whole Roman cavalry had beautiful 
coverings . Saddles, however, at that period 
were certainly unknown, though they afterwards 
obtained the old name ephippium, which originally 
ſignified nothing tnore than a covering fot a horſe. 
Xenophon fays, a rider, whether placed on the 
bare back of the animal or on a covering, muſt not 
aſſume a poſition as if he ſat upon one of thoſe ſeats 
which people wh in n ＋. 


0 Our fulalevarpreſenreontitt of a wats 
called the faddte-tree, which has on the fore part 
the pommel; behind it the crupper; and at the 
des the ſtirrups. In the inſide they are ſtuffed 
like a cuſhion, and on the outſide are covered 
with leather or cloth. They are made faſt to the 
horſe by means of a girth which goes round the 
animal's belly ; and the breaſt- leather and crupper 


+ Fquis etiam faſtrof et ephippiis et frenis decentibus, ut 
Romanam rempublicam intelligeret quicumque Alezandri vidiſ- 
ſet exercitum. | Lanprid. Fita Alex. Severi, cap. 50. 

+ Dere equeſtri, p. 603 : Era Yay y: jour xabiCarai, tas T4 1 
dev, as ru 1775 Tov h, ov v woTap i375 Tov IiPpo pay ae 
jar. Sive ſuper nudo equo, ſeu etiam in ephippio refederit, non 
laudatur quaſi curulis quzdam ſeſſio, fed ut cruribus divaricatis 
maxime re&itndo cuflodiatur. Refpefting the ſtool or chair 
placed in carriages for people to fit on, rev pv Töha, fer Pi- 
Niſei Lexis, aug. iii. p. 359, art, Sells curilis. | 


prevent 


T 


tevent them from being moved either forwards 


or backwards. It is extremely probable that they 


vere invented in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 


tury: but it is hardly poſſible to find any certain 


| proof; for we have reaſon to believe that the an- 


cient covering was gradually transformed into a ſad- 
dle. Pancirollus “ thinks that the firſt mention of 
a ſaddle-is to be found in Zonaras ; and many have 
adopted his opinion. This hiftorian relates that 
Conſtantine the younger was killed in the year 340 
when he fell from his ſaddle, But ia this proof 


alone I place very little confidence; and Paneirol- 


Jus ſeems to have founded his aſſertion on the 
Latin tranſlation, in which the word ſella is uſed. 
Both the Greek and Latin terms 4; it is tro were 
employed at later periods to ſignify à proper 
ſaddle; but the Greek word was uſed long before 
for the back of the horſe, or the place where the 
rider ſat; and the words of Zonaras may be fo 
underſtood as if Conſtantine was killed after he 
bad fallen from his horſe 2. 

; Montfaucon 


bee nete. a ac 16 r. 
+ Ed and ſella. | 
1 Zonaras, lib. xiii. cap. 5. pk they Nut 66 Eerir- 


vn Th; Tips b Kosrarmm. Nicetas in Andronicus Comnenns, Ib. 1. 


p. 183: This pas erb “. The word ih occur twite in 
Xenophon De re egagfri. In page 596 of che before · nenkiened 
edition, an aetoumt is given how the back of the borſe ſhould be 


-ſhaped in order that the rider may have 4 faſt aad ſecure feat « © 


3 opaiery aoyudarigns tas (har  wld/im ps $00) whe — 
+4 F-8 
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Montfaucon has given a figure of the pillar of 
Theodoſius the Great, on which he thinks he can 
diſtinguiſh a faddle ; and indeed, if the engraving 
be correct, it muſt be allowed that the covering of 
the horſe, on which the rider fits ſeems, in the fore 
part, to reſemble the pommel, and behind the ex- 

e of the ſaddle · tree of our common ſaddles, 


© The gre So of the 3 of ſaddles i is 
= order of the emperor Theodoſius in the year 
385, by which thoſe, who wiſhed to ride poſt- 
horſes were forbidden to uſe ſaddles that weighed 
more than fixty pounds. If a ſaddle was heavier 
it was to be cut io pieces f. This paſſage appears 
certainly to allude to a proper. ſaddle, which at 
chat period, ſoon. after its invention, muſt have 


of citrylg theabthd an. dt he Har os bete, bk. i 1 
paxzr, ought to be combed down, as the animal will then be leſs 
hurt by his rider : un. vg ar Bxxnre =» 33a» Tow ire, I 
have taken the trouble to conſult other biſtarians who give an 
account of the death of Conſanzine z buy they do not mention, 
this circumſtance. See Zoffmur, lib. ii. 41; Yifor. Epitome, 
cap. 41; Socrates, lib. ii. 5 3 Eutropius, lib. x. 5. 
* Antiq. expliquee; vol. iv. lib. ii. cap. g, tab. 30. 
+ Quoniam veredorum quoque cura pari ratione tratanda eſt, 
_ ſexaginta libras fella cum frenis ; triginta quinque vero averta 
nom tranſeat ; ea conditione, ut {i quis præſcripta moderamigis 
imperator libramenta tranſcenderit, ejus ſella in fruſta cedatur, 
_  averta vero fiſci viribus deputetur. Codex Theodofian. lib. viii. 
tit. 5, leg. 47+ p. 554s The ſame order occurs alſo in the Co- 
der Juſlin. lib. xii. tit. 51, 12, p. 1013, and in Baowuwy lib, lvũ. 


tit. 1, cd. Leunclavii, Baſilia 1575, fol. p. 481. ee 
; en 


5 
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den extremely heavy; and we may- conclude 
from it alſo that every traveller had one of his 
own. As the ſaddle is here called ſalla, and as 
that word oceurs oftener at this than at any other 
period, for the ſeat of the rider, it is probable that 
it is to be underſtood afterwards. as ſignifying a 
real ſaddle. Beſides, it cannot be denied that 
where it is uſed, many other little. circumſtances are 


found which may with great en be a UN 
to our 2 


5 in his panegyric on tits 
Great, deſcribing the manner in which the enemy's 
cavalry were deſtroyed, ſays that, when almoſt life- 
leſs, they hung /edilibus . Lipfius is of opinion 
that they could have hung in this manner only by 
ſaddles; but there is reaſon to think that they 
might lay hold of the coverings of the horſes, if it 
be certain that theſe were girded to the animals 
like our ſaddles. Of this, however, there is no 
proof; for though ſome have aſſerted that poſtilena 
ſignified a girth, that meaning has not been ſup- 
ported by ſufficient authorities; and it is more 
probable that the words poſtilena, antilena, and allo 
Pelle and N f, as well as the girth itſelf, 


* Tune! tre ns labi * e 9 aut 
moribundi ſedilibus attineri, / permixta equorum clade j my 
Cap. 24- 

+ Antella, wink ante Lal 3 ann 

ſella, * 20, 16. 15 | 
5 , which 
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which they are fuppoſed to expreſs, were not in- 
toduced till after the invention of ſaddles. The 
firſt word occurs in Plautus ; bot it perhaps al- 
ludes to ſore part of the harneſs of draught- 
hBorſes or cattle. Vegetius 4 diſtinguiſhes ſaddle- 
horſes from others ; and the ſaddle- tree ſeems to 
be mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris 1. Ia the 
fifth century ſaddles were made fo extra vagantly 
magnificent, that a prohibition was iſſued by the 
emperor Leo I, in which it was ordered that no 
one ſhould ornament them with pearls or precious 
K6rnes |}. In the fixth century, the emperor Mauri- 
tius required that the ſaddles of the cavalry ſhould 
have __ ben * e mn n. 


— l See/Scheffes, De re wkitulari. Francofurti 
2671. 4to- p. 125: and Geſneri Theſaur. Ling. Lat. 

t De arte veterinaria, iv. 6, 2 and 4. 2 

: Ali ſanguine et ſpumis pinguia embed 1 ſel 
e madefacta ſudoribus fulcra reſupinant, Lib, iii. 
epiſt. 3. * 
U Noli prorſus . in 3 et equeſtribus ſellis vel in bal- 
teis ſuis margaritas et ſmaragdos et hyacinthos aptare poſthac 
vel inſerere; allis autem getnmis frena et equeſtres ſellas et bal- 
e eee Codex Jaſlin. lib. xi. 
tit. 11. 5110 

: Manic Ars = a" 4 Schefferi, Bb. i. caps 2. en v. rag 

c xu e g E AvW. Bellas habere debent cum 
tegumentis hitfutis et maguis. It is worthy of remark that the 
Greck word ore, ſella, occurs at this period. The ſame word 
i td be found in the Tucticu of the emperor Leo, cap. 6, 995 
| edit. 1 Lugduni Bat. 1612, 40. 5. 57. 


tion 
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ion reſpecting ſaddles in later times, may be ſeen 
in Du Cange, who bas collected alſo various terms 
of art to which the invention of ſaddles gave rife, 
ſuch as ſellatores, ſaddlers, of which the French have 
made ſelliers; ſellare, the ſaddle tree; ſellare and 
inſellare, to ſaddle. Fhe ignominious puniſhment 
of bearing the ſaddle, of which a good account may 
be found in Du Cange , had its origin in the 
middle ages. The conjecture of Goropius Beca- 
nus +, that the ſaddle was invented by the Salli, 

and named after them, 1s not worth refutation; as 
it is perfectly clear that the denomination of /el/a 
aroſe from the likeneſs of a ſaddle to a chair; and 
by way of diſtinction Sidonius and che emperor 
Leo ſay ſella equeſtris ; and Jornandes ſays /ella 
eguitatoria. Others, perhaps, will paſs no better 
judgment on à conjecture which I ſhall here ven- 
ture to give. I conſider it as probable that the in- 
vention of ſaddles belongs to the Perſians ; be- 
cauſe, according to the teſtimony of Xenophon, 
they firſt began to render the. feat of the rider more 
convenient and eaſy, by placing more coveringen 
the backs of their horſes than was uſual in other 
countries. Beſides, the horſes of Perſia were firſt 
made choice of in preference for ſaddle- horſes, on 
n perhaps, of e being early trained to 


8 6 R 
4 Lib. il. Francicorum, p. 48. | 
2 | bear 
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bear a ſaddle, though Vegetius® aſſigns à different 
reaſon... Of the improvements or alterations made 
afterwards-in ſaddles, I have been able to find no 


S 
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Reseect ING the antiquity of ſtirrups ſeveral 
men of learning + have long ago made reſearches ; 


* Ad uſum ſellz Perks. nb ee ain FAA 
©quos, patrimoniorum cenſibus zſtimatos, tam ad vehendum mol- 
les et pios inceflibus, nobilitate pretioſos. V. 8 De arte ve⸗ 
e q064649Iv<. 1 

+ The principal works in which inforaiditba ie to be found 
on this ſubject are the following : Hieran. Magii Miſcellan- lib. ii. 
cap. 143 in Grateri Lampas ſeu Theſaurss criticus, tom. ii. 
p- 1339. Lipfs Poliorceticon five de militia Romana. Antverpiz 
1605, lib. iii, dial. 7, p. 139. Pitiſei Lexicon antiquit. Rom. iii. 
p. 482. Salmaſfur in Eli Spart. Antonin. Carac. p. 163. G. J. 
Foffius de vitiis ſermonis. Amſtelodami 1695, fol. p. 11. Poyd. 
FV atgilius de rerum inventoribus.] Lugdun. Bat. 1664, 12mo. 
lib. iii. cap. 18. Hugo de militia £queſtri, is 4. Licetus de In- 
cernis, vi. 30. Potter, Archeolog. Græta, ii. 3. Menagiana, 
iv. p. 263. Brown, Eſſai fur let erreurs populaires, ii. p. 162, The 
hiſtory and art of horſemanſhip, by Richard Berenger ; London 
1771, Ato. i. p. 64,  Montfaucon, Antiquits expliquee, tom. iv. 
lib. 3. cap. 3. p. 77, and Supplement, tom. iv. lib. ii. cap. 4- 
p- 25. Le Beau de Þ iquipement- du cavalier legioadire; in Mes 
moires de litterature de I Academic deg e, tom. xxxix. 
Pe $37: ' 
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bor a their ebſervations are ſcattered FO 2 


great variety of hooks, ſome of which are now' 
ſcarce, and are mingled with much falſehood, it 
will, perhaps, afford pleaſure to many to find here 
collected and reduced into order the greater, or at 
leaſt the moſt important, part of them. In exe - 
cuting this taſk, I ſhall aim at more than the cha- 
racter of a diligent collector; for to bring together 
information of this kind ; to arrange it and to 


make it uſeful, requires no leſs readineſs of 
thought than the labours of thoſe who aſſume the 


character of original thinkers, and who imagine 
that they render others inferior to themſelves when 
they beſtow on them the appellation of collectors. 


We have here a new proof how much people 
may be deceived, when they ſuppoſe that objects 


muſt be of great antiquity. becauſe they tend to 


common convenience, and becauſe they appear 
even. ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary and eaſy to have 
been invented, that one can ſcarcely conceive how. 
they could at any time have been wanting. I can- 
not, however, deprive our anceſtors of the merit of 
ingenuity and invention; for they muſt undoubt- 
edly have poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of talents and | 
ability, to perform, without the aſſiſtance of our arts, 
what perhaps would be difficult even for the pre- 
ſent age to accompliſh. And who knows but there 


are many things ſtill to be invented the diſcovery « of 


3 Which 
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which Mg give er n reaſon.ro Aa 
uod 


| "Sans are uſeful in two points of view; for 
they not only affiſt one in mounting but alſo in 
riding, as they ſupport the legs of the rider, which 
̃ otherwiſe would be expoſed to much inconveni- 
ence. No traces of any invention for this purpoſe 
are to be found in the old Greek and Latin wri- 
ters; and though means to aſſiſt people to get on 
horſeback were deviſed in the courſe of time, nei- 


ther ſtirrups nor any permanent ſupport to the legs 


were for a long period thought of. Nothing that 
could perform the ſame ſervice as a ſtirrup 1s to 
be perceived on ancient coins which exhibit the 


repreſentation of perfons on horſeback ; on ſta- 


tues caſt or formed with the chiſel; or on any re- 
| mains of ancient ſculpture. In the excellent 
equeſtrian ſtatues of Trajan and Antoninus, the 

of the rider hang down without any ſupport 
whatever. Had ftirrups been 'in uſe when theſe 
ſtatues were formed, the artiſts certainly would 
pot have omitted them ; and the caſe would have 
been the fame with thoſe writers who ſpeak ſo 
fully of riding, and of the neceſſary equipage and 
furniture. How is it poſſible that Xenophon; in 
the two books which he wrote expreſsly on horſe- 
manſhip Aud 2 art or Tatu 8 where * ay 


rules 


* * Xenophon, De re — 4 J backim Camerarius cauſed a 
"tranſlation 
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rules for mounting, and where he points out 
means for aſſiſting old people and infirm perſons, 
ſhould not have mentioned ſtirrups had he been 
acquainted with them? And how could they 
hey been paſſed over by Julius Pollux, in bis Lexi- 


con “, where he gives every expreſſion that con- 
cerns riding - furniture? 


Hippocrates + and Galen ; ſpeak of a diſeaſe 
which in their time was occaſioned by long and 
frequent riding, becauſe the legs hung down with- 
out any ſupport, Suetonius || alſo relates that 
Germanicus, the father of Caligula, by riding 
often after dinner endeavoured to ſtrengthen his 
ancles, which had become weak; and Magius ex- 
plains this very properly by telling us that, as his 
legs hung dowh without ſtirrups, they would be 


tranſlation of this book to be printed ſeparately, which ſeems to 
be little known. It has in the title, In hoc libello bac inſunt De 
tradtandis equis (This addition is by Camerarius himſelf) ; Con- 
verſio lib, Xenophontis de re equeſiri ; et Hiſloria rei nummariæ. 
Tubingæ 1539, 71 pages 8y0,—AXenophon de magiſterio equitum, 
in the edition of Baſle 1655, fol. p. 612. 

* Lib. i. cap. 11. p. 129. 


+ De aere, locis et aquis, in the Franckfort edition of 1595, 
fol. ſect. 3. p. 76. The author here ſpeaks in particular of the 
Scythians, who were always on horſeback ; but he afterwards 
extends his obſervations to all thoſe much addicted to riding. 

i Galen, de genf piles e caps 5 De ſanitate tuen- 
da, lib. ii. cap. . 


Vita Caligula, cap. 3. 


vol. 11. © continually 
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continually moved backwards and forwards, and 
of icouvſe the citculation of the blood towards 
—_ og be increaſed. 
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- Neltherin the Greek nor Roman authors do we 
meet with any term that can be applied to ſtirrups; 
for flaffa, ſtapia, taphium, ft apha, tlapedium, tapeda, 
and tapes are words formed in modern times. The 
laſt, as Voffius and others ſay, was invented by 
Franc. Philelphus *, who was born in 1398 and 
died in 148t, to expreſs properly a thing unknown 
to the ancients, and for which they could have no 


name: The other words are older, as may be ſeen 


in Du Cange, and appear to be derived from the 
German Jap, which 1 is till retained in fuſs -ſtapf, a 
foor-ftep. 9 


The name of one of the ear- bones, which, on 
account, of its likeneſs to a. ſtirrup, has from ana- 
tot iſts recti ved the ſame appellation, may occur 
here to ſome of my readers; and if that expreſſion 
was known to the ancients it might invalidate my 
aſſertion. That ſmall bone, however, was firſt re- 
marked at Naples in the year 1 546 by John Phi- 


lip Ingraſſias, a Sicilian, who called it apes. To 
eee 1 was not known . 
x41 His Montfaucon 


= . Refpetting this Phitelphus 1 Falch — med. et if, 
=tatis, vol, v. p. 845. 

+ The N of this nente alto. w written by In- 

_ graſkiae 
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Montfaucon is of opinion that it is impoſſible 
there could be ſtirrups before ſaddles were invented, 
becauſe the former, at preſent, are faſtened to the lat- 
ter. This coneluſion, however, is not altogether juſt; 
Stirrups might have been ſuſpended from leather 
ſtraps gift round the horſe. In mounting it would 
only have been neceſſary that ſome one ſhould 
hold faſt the ſtrap on the other ſide; and ſtirrups 
arranged in this manner would have ſupported the 
feet of the rider as well as ours. It is certain that 
mounting on horſeback was formerly much eaſier 
than it has been ſince the invention of high ſad- 
dles; and it is probable that ſtirrups were intro- 
duced ſoon after that period. The arguments 
which I have here adduced will receive additional | 
force when otie conſiders the inconvenient means 
which tlie ancients employed to aſſiſt them in get - 
ting on horſeback; and which, undoubtedly, they 
would not have uſed had they been acquainted 
with ſtirrups. 


The Romati manners required that young men 


and expert riders ſhould be able to vault on horſes 


graſſias himſelf, may be found in . Douglds, Bibliographie aua 
tomice ſpecimen ; Lugd. Bat. 1734, Bo. p. 186, This diſco- 
very was claimed by a perſon named Columbus; but that it 
belongs to Ingraſſias has been fully proved by Fallopius in his 
Obſerwat.. Anatomice. See Fallopii Opera, Francofurti 1606, 
fol; p. 365. Deus glorioſus ſeit Ingraſſias fuiſſe inventum. 


T2 back 
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back without any aſſiſtance *. To accuftom them to 
this agility there were wooden horſes in the Campus 
Martius, on which practitioners were obliged to 
learn to mount and diſmount, both on the right and 
the left fide, at firſt unarmed, and afterwards with 
arms in their hands . In many public places, par- 
ticularly bighways, ſtones were erected, to which a 
rider could lead his horſe in order to mount with 
more facility. Such ftones Gracchus cauſed to be 
raiſed T; and they were to be found at many cities, 
in the fixteenth century, eſpecially near the coun- 
cil-houſes that they might be uſed by the mem- 
bers of the council, who at that time did not ride 
\ * Virg. Zneid. lib. xii. 288. 
| — — — — Corpora ſaltu 
| Subjiciant in equos. 

© + Non tantum a tironibns, ſed etiam a ſtipendioſis militibus, 
falitio equorum diſtricte ſemper- eſt exacta. Quem uſum uſque 
ad - hanc ætatem, licet jam cum diſſimulatione, perveniſſe-mani- 


feſtum eſt. Equi lignei hieme ſub tecto, æſtate ponebantur in 
campo. Super hos juniores primo inermes, dum conſuetudine 


proficerent, demum armati cogebantur aſcendere. Tantaque 
cura erat, ut non folum a dextris, ſed etiam a finiſtris et inſi- 
lire et defilire condiſcerent, evaginatos etiam gladios vel contos 
tenentes. Hoc enim affidua meditatione faciebant, ſcilicet ut 
in tumultu pralii ſine mora aſcenderent, qui tam ſtudioſe exerce- 
bantur in pace. Vegetius De re milits i. 18. | 

t Alios lapides modicis inter ſc intervallis hinc inde ſecun- 
dum viam diſpoſuit; quibus equitantes ſine ſubjicibus ephippia- 
rs confeenderent commodius equos. g tw pau; T0; Faro; 
OVEN — Tropurarge n Vita 
C. Gracchi, p. 838. 0 


in 
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in coaches. A convenience of this kind was con- 
ſtructed at the Roman gate at Franckfort ® in 
1502 ; and ſteps for the ſame purpoſe may be ſtill 
ſeea in many parts of England, where they are 
employed principally by the ladies +. If a cer- 
tain ludicrous inſcription be ancient, ſuch a ſtone 


was called {uppedaneum ; but this word occurs no 
where elle J. | 


People of high rank and fortune kept riding 
ſervants to aſſiſt them in mounting, who were 
called ftratores ||. It was uſual allo to have porta- 
ble ſtools, which were placed cloſe to the horſe 
when one wiſhed to mount; and this gave riſe to 
the barbarous practice of making conquered 
princes and generals ſtoop down that the viftor 
might more eaſily get on horſeback by ſtepping 


* Lerſner, Chronike der ſtadt Frankfurt, i, p. 33. 


+ Kalms Reiſe nach dem Nordlichen Amerika, i, p. DY and 
l. p. 385. 

t This inſcription may be found in Them, Porcacchi Funerals 
antighi, Venet. 1574 fol. p- 14. ; N 
Dis pedip. ſaxum 

Ciuciz dorfifers et eluniſer o, 
Vt inſultare et deſultare cammodetur,. | 
Pub. Craſſus mule ſuz Crafſe bene ſerenti 
Suppedaneum hoe cum, riſu po. 
Here Dis dy. ſeems to he an imitation of Dix Manibus 3 ſax» 


un of the uſual word /acrum ? and bene ferenti of bene merenti. 


ll Lipfiue De milit. Romana, p. 140. Pitiſei Lexic. autiq. 
Theſe ſervants were called alſo araConur, 


9 upon 


— 
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upon their backs as upon a ſtool. In this igna- 
minious manner was the emperor Valerian treated 
by Sapor, king of Perſia . Some horſes alſo 
were ſo inſtructed that they kneeled until the rider 
mounted ; and warriors had on their ſpears or 
lances a ſtep or projection on which they could reſt 
the foot while they got on horſeback 1. Winkel- 
mann has deſcribed a cut ſtone in the collection of 
Baron Stoſch, on which a rider. is repreſented in 
the. act of; mounting with one foot on the ſtep: of 
his ſpear; and ĩt appears, by an ancient drawing, 
that a leather loop , into which the foot could be 
pur, ua faſtened nnen bo lane mn 9. 

C3 Zinn STAY 2:99 bn: 

Of thoſe beer ee e are 
to be bee the ancients 15 one has erred 


9+} 


— 1355 * K. ix. "op. 6. ViRor. epit. . Trebell. Patio, 
Vita Valeriasi. Holman Lens. artic, en boſtium core 
py os N 

+ Strabo, lib, iii. p. 248, edit. Almel. 2 chat the nn 
inſtructed their horſes i in this manner. Silius Ital. lib. x. 
465: | 


* 


Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmilſus et urmos 
De more, inflexis pre bebut bender terga 
Cruribug, ooo 
See alſo Jul. Polls 11. pures, ts Aujutts. 
p Lipfius underſtands in this ſenſe w! what Livy ks, book iv. 
chap. 19, of Cornelius Cofſus : Quem e cum ictum equo Te 
eobtenim er ipſc kalte ions fe in Helles exetpit. k ho 


wy 1:9 


mY By Xenophon this is called ger Poperres — — 


more 


* 


Ti both may | be ben i in Perenger, t tab, f fp 3 ; 
MES 


re 
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more than Galeotus Martius“, who follows a wrong 
reading in Lucretius , and tranſlates ftilf worſe 
the words' which he adopts. Magius and others 
conſider as authentic an inſcription, in which ſtir- 
rups are clearly mentioned; and becauſe the let- 
ters D. M. ( diis manibus), uſual in Pagan inſerip- 
tions, appear at the top, he places it in the firſt 
century of the Chriſtian æra 1. Menage ||, how- 
ever, and others have already remarked that this 
inſcription was forged in modern times, and in all 
probability by Franc. Columna, who lived in the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, and, who, dome 
times called himſelf Poliphilus F. Grüter, there, 
fore, reckons i it among thoſe which ought. to be re. 
jected as ſpurious; and of as little authority is che 
ſilver coin on which the Emperor Conſtantine. 1 is rer 
preſented on horſeback with ſticrups. 


Magios quotes from a of —— of Je crome, , who 
died in the year 420, the following words ; Se cum 
qurſdam accepit litteras PR ae jam 


* De promiſcua doctrina, cap. 28. 


+ Lib. v. 1296: Et prius eſt. repertum in <qui + a 
coſtas, Martius reads clofris and thinks that als fra i is the 
Greek name for a ladder, which however i is tea. 


4 In this inſeription the following words WN : 0 = 
liens, pes hefit ſtapie, tractus interii. inter ii. 
[| Menagiana. Paris 2715, win, pr 83. * 


BS « ? : x3 


$ ReſpeRing Columna, ſee Fabricii Biblioch. wed. 4 
#tatis, i. p. 1131. | 
T4 peden 
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pedem habuiſſe in biſtapia. Theſe words have been 
again quoted by ſeveral writers; and we may rea- 
dily believe that the author when he wrote them 
alluded to a ſtirrup. Magius however quotes from 
memory, and ſays, /i memoria non labat, But theſe 
words are. not to be found in Jerome; and it is 
probable that Magius may have read them in the 
works of {ome other author 


The firſt certain account of ſtirrups, as far as 1 
have been able to learn, is in a book by Mauri- 
tius + reſpecting the art of war, where the author 
ſays, that a horſeman muſt have at his ſaddle two 
iron ſcals. This work, commonly aſcribed to the 
emperor Mauritius, is ſuppoſes to have been writ- 
ten in the end of the ſixth century; and it is not a 
ſufficient proof to the contrary, that mentian 1s 
made in it of the Turks, Franks, and Lombards. 
The firſt were then well known ; for Juſtin II ſame 
time before had concluded a peace with them: tho 
Lombards made themſelves known in the middle 


* Aquino ſays that ſtirrups are mentioned by Pollux, i. 11. 
5. 215.130. In the tranſlation we find alſo : Cum equo inſede. 
ris, nequaquam femora ad equi latera camprimas, ſed pedes laxos 
. habeas, anti ſimilis. Stapedes enim magis ad ſtandum quam 
infidendum parati ſunt, In the Greek however they do not oc- 
"cur: Ka yap d xv; Toy tis TYY 10TYKOTWI, 1) t ren xabs gef 
In the lateſt editions no mention is made of them. 


+ Mauricii Ars militaris, edita a Joh. Scheffero. Upſaliz 1664, 
, p. 28 3 Xp h ug Ta o nana ef dv, 


of 
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of that century ; and the Franks bad been known 
much longer . The ſame words are inſerted by 
the emperor Leo VI, in his work on tactics, 
which he wrote in the end of the ninth century . 
Still clearer is another paſſage of Mauritius , and 
of the emperor Leo ||, where it is expreſsly ſaid, 
that the deputati, who were obliged to carry the 
wounded horſemen from the field, ought to have 
two ſtirrups on the left fide of the horſe, one at the 
fore-part, and the other at the hind-part of the 


* Mayuric. p. 254 : "Os Tepe, Opmyſor, Aoyſobaptn, Not how- 
ever the French, as has been tranſlated in Algem. Welthiſtor. 
xiii. P-. 342, « = Offerhaus, Hiſtor. univerſ. P · 361, 365. 


+ Leonis Tactica, edit. Meurfii, cap. vi. 4 10. p. 57: Ee & 
rag og vo onxhas one 


1 Lib. ii, cap, 8. p. 64: Ut facile conſcendere deputati equos 
poſſint ſuos, ſimul atque illi qui vulnerati vel delapſi ſunt ex equis, 
oportet duos ſtapedes (oxana;) habere deputatos ad ſiniſtram 
partem ſellæ, primum ad ipſiug curvaturam, ſicut vulgo fieri con- 
ſuevit (vn ,- apo; Tp xovgoy, ws ebeg 271), alteram ad partem ejus 
extremam (va «Any po; 1h ie besen); ut fi duo equum 
velint conſcendere, hoc eſt, ipſe et alter qui pugnare amplius non 
poteſt, unus quidem per ſtapedem qui eſt oirca curvaturam in 
eum enitatur, alter vero per eum qui in parte extrema. KovgCn, 
zovp6.oy is the forepart and erigdoxovgen or enrol ocorgeier the hind 
part of the ſaddle-tree. Meurſius thinks that the latter fignifies 
what the French call cro»pe ; but Scheffer, in his notes on Mau- 
ritius, p. 40, 425, ſhews that it is derived from curvum. In the 
Gloffis Befil. it is ſaid; 1 Cu,, rug GA nougCia ArYovTal, @5 
val: Ligna ſella dicuntur curbia, quia ſunt incurva. _ 


{| TaRica, cap, xii, 5 53- P. 150, where the ſame words occur. 


Gl 
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{addle-tree, that they might each take a diſabled 
ſoldier on horſeback behind them. That theſe 
ſcalæ were real ſtirrups there ſeems to be no reaſon 
to doubt; and in my opinion, that word, and other 
expreſſions of the like kind to be found in later 
writers, may be underſtood in tùis ſenſe, eſpecial. 
ly as concomitant cixcumitances appear rather. to 
* — to * ck Aa mae, 


Iſidore, i in the * century, * K fer- 
rum per quod equus ſcanditur ; and alſo Aſtraba, ta- 
bells, in qua pedes requieſcunt *: both which expreſ- 
ſions allude to ſtitrups. Leo the Grammarian, in 
the beginning of the tenth n oi calls them, 


428 


Both paſſages are quoted by Du Crone * the Cu 
Indor. The latter word fi ignified alſo the ſaddle-bow; for Sui- 
das ſays:  ArpaGn, To n TWy p ZvAoy 5 een, 80 vba Cee 
Lignum quod eft in ephippiis, quod ſeſſores tenent. Allufion is 
made to this ſaddle-bow by the .emperor Frederic II. De arte 
wenandi, ii. 71. p. 15 a, where he deſcribes how a falconer ſhould 
mount his horſe : Ponat pedem pur in ſtaffa ſella, accipiens 
arcum ſells anteriorem cum manu ſua ſiniſtra, ſupra quam jam 
non eſt falco, poſteriorem autem cum dextra, ſuper « quam eſt fal. 
co. Nicetas, however, in Manuel. Comnen, lib. ii. p. 63, gives 
that name to the whole ſaddle ; for we are told that the Scythi, 
ang, when about to croſs a river, placed their arms on the ſaddle 
(a5pabm), and laying | bold of the tails of their | horſes ſwam after 
” them. 

1 Leonis Grammatici Chronographis, printed in the Paris Col 
leQion of the Byz zantine Hiſtorians,with Theophanis Chronographs 
mor In p. 470, Where ap account bs given. of the death of 


ene 
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as Mauritius does, ſcalæ. Suidas, who wrote about 
the ſame period, ſays, anaboleus ſignifies not only 
a riding- ſervant, who aſſiſts one in mounting, but 
alſo what by the Romans was called ſcala v. As 
the machine uſed for pulling off boots is named a 
Jack, becauſe it performs the office of a boy, in 
the like manner that appellation, which at firſt be · 
longed to the riding - ſervant, was afterwards given 
to ſtirrups, becauſe they anſwered the ſame purpoſe. 
Suidas, as a proof of the latter meaning, quotes a 
paſſage from an anonymous writer, who ſays, that 
Maſhas, even when an old man, could vault on 
horſeback without the aſſiſtance of a ſtirrup (Cana. 
boleus )4. Lipſius thinks that the paſſage is to be 
found in Appian 4, reſpecting Maſaniſſa; and in 


one of the murderers of king Michael in the middle of the ninth 
century, the author ſays, Inzubirgy; #yynyvv pre 70v Batieu; ay Ty 
d Tov Expos, aur EXTETOVTOG xateruy rer 3 arg, 
Tov rToJog aurov un bee Ty yn EnonralycnaTEy ref xpxTyVevTag 
„n Tn o Yorlerg 5 Taos Negev . - Jacobitzes inter ve» 
nandum una cum imperatore ad Philopatium gladium in terram 
lapſum levaturus ex equo deſiliit; cumque pes ejus terram non- 
dum attigiſſet, altero in penſili ſcandula retento, perterritus equus 
arrepto curſu per valley et 9" ee 
cerplit. 


etch 2 5 rape — 8 Anaboleus * 
ea, quz Romanis ſcala dicitur, 


+*O 8 Maori v pacas 7 Py 1 ev C um Maſſias, 
cum ſeuuiſſet, i in equum Une ſcanſorio 2 conſeendit. 


De bellis Punicis, edit. Telüi, p: „10. 
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that caſe the firſt meaning of the word may be 
adopted. Suidas, according to every appearance, 
would have been in a miſtake, had he given Maſa- 
niſſa at ſo early a period the Roman ſcale, with 
which he could not be acquainted. But that the 
paſſage is from Appian, and that Maſaniſſa ought 
to be read inſtead of Maſſias is only mere conjecture; 
and at any rate Suidas could commit no miſtake 
in ſaying that the Romans in his time made uſe of 
ſcalæ. Lipſius, however, was not altogether wrong 
in conſidering this queſtion alone as an inſufficient 
proof of ſtirrups, becauſe with the ſtill older and 
more expreſs teſtimony of Mauritius he was un- 
acquainted. Euſtathius, the commentator of Ho- 
mer ®, ſpeaks in a much clearer manner; but he 
gives us to underſtand that ſtirrups in his time, that 
is in the twelfth century, had not become very com- 
mon. On a piece of tapeſtry of the eleventh century, 
which Montfaucon cauſed to be engraven , the 
ſaddles of all the horſes appear to have ſtirrups. 
Aimonius calls them ſcandilia }, and in the twelfth 


| * AraCo)gug o lever 70 o8Ingior & Tov; codag arribeyr8t EGTTQ 
vuorral TIVES, GANG u, avis gs. os sig TOUQuTO epyovy xaburoupyel. 
Anaboleus non ſolum ferrum illud minutum dicitur, cui pedes 
imponunt quidam, ut inſcendant commodius ; ſed etiam vir ipſc 
5 ll. lib. i. 255. 


+ Monumens de * monarchie Frangoiſe, i i. tab. 35. 


g 4 A quibus et ſella oftendebatur, que dilapſa cum equo fuerat, 
eujus ſcandilia, quamvis nova, et antelam ſuis impatiens pedibus 
pi — Aimonius De miraculis Sandi Benedidi, ii. 20. 


century 
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century the word ſtaſa occurs very often, and 
without doubt in that ſenſe “. In the ages of 


ſuperſtition, the clergy carried their boundleſs 
pride to ſuch a length, that they cauſed empe- 
rors and kings to hold their ſtirrups when they 
mounted on horſeback +. It however long con- 
tinued to be. thought a mark of ſuperior dex- 
terity to ride without ftirrups, at leaſt Phile 
praiſes Cantacuzenus on this account 3. 


* Fpiflela Alexandri PP. apud Rodulfum de Diceto, anno 11771 
Et cum aſcenderemus palefridum noſtrum, ſtaffam tenuit. Idem, 
an. 1170: Cum rex et archiepiſcopus ſeceſſiſſent in partem, bis- 
que deſcendiſſent, bis ſtapham rex tenuit archiepiſcopo. Frederi- 
eur II. De venat, lib. ii. cap. 71: Deinde ponat pedem ſuum in 
ſtaffa ſella, From Du Cange. Stirrups as well as ſpurs occur 
ſeldom on ſeals in the eleventh century. In the thirteenth they 
are more frequent. See P. V. Gerkens Anmerkungen aber die ſiegel. 
Stendal 1986, 8vo. part, 2. Heineccius de figillis, p. 205. I ſhall 
here remark that Cæliur Rhodiginus, xxi. 31, is miſtaken when 
he ſays that Avicenna calls ſtirrups ſubſellares. Licetus, De lucer- 
nit, p. 786, has proved that this Arabian author ſpeaks only * 
covering to ſecure the feet from froſt. | 

+ Inſtances of this pride have been collected by Du Cange in 
his annotations on Cinnamus, -p. 470, and more may be found in 
his Dictionary, vol. vi. p. 681. When ſteps were not erected on the 
highways, a metal or wooden knob was affixed to each fide of the 
ſaddle, which the rider, when about to mount, laid hold of, and 
then cauſed his ſeryant to aſſiſt him, The ſervants alſo were often 
obliged to throw themſelves down that their maſter might ftep 
2 their back. See Conſtantin. de ceremoniis aule Byzant. 

5. 242. A, 6 and p. 405. B, E 0h On, 
FO on By 
In Cantacuz. edit. Wernſdorkii. * 1768, 85 5. 218, 
on calls ſtirrups x)upaxcs, ſcale. 4 

* HORSE. 
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non 8 E SHOES, 


Ha can ** — * rodent rr Cs that 


the ancient Greeks and Romans endeayoured, by 
means of ſome covering, to ſecure from injury the 
hoofs of their horſes and other animals of burden; 
bur it is equally certain, that our uſual ſhoes, 
which are nailed on, were invented much later “. 
We are told by Ariſtotle + and Pliny 4, that ſhoes 
were put upon camels in the time of war, and 
during loog ; Launen ; and the ame en them 


—_— 


y The peindipat warts wheh which'T am DEPEN that con- 
tain information reſpecting the antiquity of horſe-ſhoes, are the 
following :© Pancirollur de vebus deperditis, ii. tit. 16. p. 274: 
3 Foffems in Catulli Opera. Ultraje&i 16gr, qtoivp. 48 Lern 
willtare," auffore Carols de Aquino, Rome 1724, fol. it. p- 30). 


Geſner in his Inden to Andores rei ruſlice, art. Solee ferree; 


Montfaucon, Antiquit# exphqute, iv. liv. 3. p. 79. Le Beau, in 
Memvires de F. Acadimic des Tnſcriptions, vol. xxxix. p. 538. Arche- 
elogia, or Miſcellaneous 5 — relating wo —_ London 
#775, 426: p. 45 and 99." 

| + Hiſtor. anim. 11. 6. p. 16g, edit, Scaligeri ON Tous irt 


$-4 


| acrebr ox pred, © doeig xa ö af. Aud u Tag hh; FIAZ400 10970; 


STroJvouss Saab, dr YAY NOWTIHE Pedis Planta carnoſa, velut 
urſis. Itaque in bellorum expeditionibus carbatinis calceant, 
cum dolore afficiuntur. They were thereforc not uſed at all 
times, but only when the hoofs began to be injured. 


1 Hiſt. nat. lib. xi, cap. 43: Veſtigio carpoſo ut urſ 3 qua de 
cul in ogiore ines fs calceatu fatiſcunt. 


ths 
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the ſame name as that given to the ſhoes, or rather 


ſocks. or ſoles, of the common people, which were 
made of ſtrong ox- leather. When the hoofs of 
cattle, particularly oxen, had ſuſtained any hurt, 
they were furniſhed with ſhoes, made of ſome 
plant of the hemp kind “, wove or plaited toge- 
8 ' | | ther, 
To explaip the ancient names of plants, or to give a com- 
plete ſyſtematic definition of them, is a taſk. of too much diffi- 
culty to be comprehended in a note. I ſhall, nevertheleſs, offer 
here a few obſervations reſpe&ing partum, which may be of ſer» 
vice to thoſe 'who wiſh to carry their reſearches farther. The 
ancients, and particularly the Greeks, underſtood by that appel- 
lation ſeveral ſpecies of plants which could be uſed and manufac- 
tured like flax or hemp, and which appear to have been known 
by thoſe general names. The Greeks however underſtood com- 
monly by ſpartum a ſhrub, the lender branches of which were 
woven into baſkets of various kinds, and which produced young 
ſhoots that could be prepared and manufactured in the fame man- 
ner as hemp; and this plant, as has already been remarked by 
the old botaniſts, is the /partium junceum, or Spaniſh broom, 
, which grows wild on dry land, that produces nothing elſe, in the 
Levant and ia the ſouthern parts of Europe. This broom is 
that deſcribed and recommended in Comment. inflituts Bonnonicn- 
it, vi, p. 349, and vi. p. 118. The French tranſlator of the pa- 
pers here alluded to is much miſtaken when he thinks, in Journal 
tronomique, 178 5, Novembre, that the author ſpeaks of the com- 
mon broom {/ſpartium ſcoparium ] that grows on our moors, Mr, 
Brouſſonet, in Memoires d agriculture, par la Societi de Paris, 178 f, 
trimeſtre Pautomne, p. 127, has alſo recommended the cultiva- 
tion of the fart. junceum, under the name of genet d E/þagne, 
and enumerated the many uſes to which it may be applied. The 
people in Lower Languedoc, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of 
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ther®. Theſe indeed were only a ſort of chirurgical 
e but ſuch ſhoes were — in 2 


eee eee 
The offal or rind ſerves as firing. This ſpartum of the Greeks, or 
ſpartium j junceum of the botaniſts, is the ſpecies called by Pliny, 
book xxxix. chap. 9, geniffa, and which he improperly confiders 
as the Spaniſh and African partum. The latter is certainly the 
fiipa tenaciſſma, which grows in Spain and Africa, called there at 
preſent ſparto or parts, and which is ſill prepared and employ- 
ed as deſcribed by Pliny, b. xix. c. 2, Baſkets, matraſſes, ſhip- 
eables, and other ſtrong ropes were made of it ; and when this 
ruſh” had been prepared like hemp, it was uſed for various fine 
works. Even at preſent the Spaniards make of it a kind of 
ſhoes called afpergates, with which they carry on a great trade to 
the Indies, where they are very.uſeful on the hot, rocky and 
ſandy ſoil. The beft account of this ruſh may be found in 
cui Hiftor. plantar. rar. p. 220 z in Laib. Reiſeheſebreibung, 
Berlin 1776, ro. p. 169 ;. Ofbecks. Reiſe, p. 183 the Paris 
Schanplats der kiinfle ; and the Encyclopedie methodigue des manu- 
faBurespar Roland de la Platiere, art. Sparte. Whether the an- 
cients made ſhoes for their cattle of the partum junceum or the 
flipa tenaciſſima, I will not venture to determine. It is probablc 
that the former was uſed by the Greeks, and the latter by the 
Romans : and it is highly worthy of being here remarked, that 
in modern times a kind of ſocks for horſes were made of a ſpecics 
of ſpartum, as we learn from John Leo, who ſays : Quoſdam re- 
perias, qui ſportas certoſque funiculos parant, quos African 
equorum pedibus addere ſoleut. J. Leonis Africa Deſcriptio. 
Antverpiz 1556, 8vo. lib. iii. p. 120. The fame author how- 
_ fe MIO IN TIRE pee 
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calceata ungula curatur. Yegetizs, i. 26, 3 Spartea caleeare eu- 
(PTS > | R rabis. 
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to mules, which in ancient times were employed 


more than at preſent for riding; and it appears by 
two inſtances of immoderate extravagance handed 
down to us by Roman writers, that people of rank 
cauſed thele ſhoes to be made very coſtly. Nero, 
when he undertook ſhort journeys, was drawn al- 
ways by mules which had ſilver ſhoes *; and thoſe 
of his wife Poppza had ſhoes of gold +, The in- 
formation of theſe authors however is not ſufficient 
to enable us to conjecture how theſe ſhoes were 
made; but from a paſſage of Dio Caſſius we 
have reaſon to think that the upper part only was 
formed of thoſe noble metals, or that they were 
perhaps plaited out of thin flips 7. | 


Arrian alſo reckons theſe ſoles or ſhoes among 


rabis. See alſo ii. 45, 3. Galen De alim. ſucult. i. 9 ; Lraęrog i do 
TAx0vos III paTY im9Guyioris, Is there not ſome reaſon therefore 


to conclude that this practice was followed not merely in regard 
to cattle only that were diſeaſed ? | 


* Nunquam carrucis minus mille feciſſe iter traditur, ſoleis mu- 
larum argenteis. Sucton. Vita Neronts, cap. 30. 

+ Noftra ætate Poppæa, conjux Neronis prineipis, delicatior- 
bus jumentis ſuis foleas ex auro quoque induere. Pin. lib. xxxiii. 


cap. 11,—Scheffer, De re vebiculari, proves that we are here to 
underſtand ſhe-muſles. 


t Dio Caſſius, or Xiphilinus, Ixii. 28: Ta; nuinvoug Tas aytuods 
auri gmly ure oTapTIE i00%109%4, Mulas quibus agebatur habe- 
bat aureis ſoleis calceatas. Commodus cauſed the hoofs of a 
horſe to be gilded. Dio Caſſius, lxxiii. Ta; z zaraypuouoacs 
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the riding-furniture of an aſs *. Xenophon relates 
that certain people of Afia were accuſtomed, when 
the ſnow lay deep on the ground, to draw ſocks 
over the feet of their horſes, as they would have 
otherwiſe, he adds, fallen up to the bellies in the 
ſnow +. I cannot comprehend how their ſinking 
among the ſnow could, by ſuch means, have been 
prevented; and I am inclined rather to believe, 
that their feet were covered in that manner in or- 
der to fave them from being wounded, The Ruſ- 
fians, in ſome parts, ſuch as Kamtſchatka, employ 
the ſame method in regard to the dogs which 
draw their fledges, or catch ſeals on the ice. They 
are furniſhed with ſhoes which are bound round 
their feet, and which are ſo ingeniouſly made that 
their claws project through ſmall holes 4. 


* Commentar. in Epictetum, lib. ni. edit. Coloniz 1595, 8vo. 
p- 366: *Oray Ex. Evapioy ny T' aA 1 WWETAL KaMVa;ta Tov of- 
ouyueaTia, inohnuaTia- - Aſelli ſunt freni, elitellæ, ferree calces. 
The laſt word is added by the tranſlator. *Y72)uare comes from 

i todto ſubligo. | 


+ Xenophon de Cyri Min. expedit. p. 228: AiJzoxe 3 xupa;yns 
Megs TOS ToJas ren IE'T#Y/ N TUV WIG uoybay, oaxxia KightElv, Gre Cit 
reg x10905 aywoiv. Pagi præfectus docuit, ut per nivoſam viam 
facculis equorum et jumentorum pedes obligarent, quod nudis pe- 
dibus ingredientes uſque ad venttem in ipſas nives deſcende- 


rent. 

| + B. F. Hermann, Beytrage zur phy ſik. œconomie - beſon- 
ders der Ruſſiſchen Linder. Beilin 1786, 8 vo. part i. p. 250. 
See alſo Phyſikal. &tonom. biblioth. xiv. p. 459. The ſame ac- 
eount reſpecting the dogs of Kamtſchatka is given in Cook's laſt 
Voyage. 


The 
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The ſhoes of the Roman cattle muſt have been 
very ill faſtened, as they were ſo readily loſt in tiff 
clay *; and it appears that they were not uſed 
during a whole journey, but were put on either in 
miry places, or at times when pomp or the ſafety 
of the cattle required it; for we are informed by 
Suetonius, that the coachman of Veſpaſian once 


ſtopped on the road to put on the ſhoes of his 
mules . 


The reaſon why mention of theſe ſhoes on horſes 
occurs fo ſeldom, is undoubtedly, becauſe, at the 
ume when the before -· quoted authors wrote, mules 


* Nunc eum volo de tuo ponte mittere pronum, 
Si pote ſtolidum repente excitare veternum, 
Et ſupinum animum in gravi derelinquere cœno, 
Ferream ut ſoleam tenaci in voragine mula, 
Catullus, xvii. 23. 


By this paſſage it appears that the ſhoe was of iron, iron wire, 
or plate-1ron. | 


+ Mulionem in itinere quodam ſuſpieatus ad calceandas mulas 
deſiluiſſe, ut adeunti litigatori ſpatium moramque preberet ; in- 
terrogavit Quanti calceaſſet ? Pactuſque eſt lucri partem. Sueton. 
Pita Veſpaſ. cap, 23. Veſpaſian ſeems to have ſuſpected that his 
driver had been bribed toitop by the way, and that he had done 
ſo on pretence of ſhocing his horſes, Had the mules been ſhod, 
and had the driver had only to rectify ſomething that related to 
the ſhoe, as our coachmen have when a nail is loſt, or any other 
little accident has happened, Suetonius would not have ſaid mulas 
but mulam. The driver therefore ſtopped forthe firſt time on the 
journey to put on eee £9 as has been remarked 
by Geſner. 5 


v2 aud 


* 
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and aſſes were more employed than horſes, as has 
been already remarked by Scheffer and others. 
Artemidorus ſpeaks of a ſhod horſe, and makes 
uſe of the ſame expreſſion employed in regard to 
other cattle *®. Winkelmann + has deſcribed a 
cut ſtone in the collection of baron Stoſch, on 
which is repreſented the figure of a man holding 
up one foot of a horſe, while another, kneeling, is 
employed in faſtening on a ſhoe. Theſe are all 
the proofs of horſes being ſhod among the ancients 
with which I am acquainted, That they were 
never ſhod in war, or at any rate, that theſe ſocks 
were not ſufficient to defend the hoof from injury, 
ſeems evident from the teſtimony of. various au- 
thors. When Mithridates was beſieging Cyzicus, 
he was obliged to ſend his cavalry to Bithynia, 
becauſe the hoofs of the horſes were entirely ſpoil- 
ed and worn out . In the Latin tranſlation, it is 


added 


* Foote Tis into in1npara vioeeo9au Egpateuraro x 
eyt vero eg. Ordev yap dupepev, v; aroy 1 Toy Pa; a9/7% inn 
t codec dai Ta ĩ v para, Exiltimavit quis equi calccatum (: 
habere, Militavit et factus eſt eques, Nihil enim intererat aut fp- 
ſum, aut equum ipſius geſtatorem, calceatum habere. Artemidori 
Oneiroeritica. Lutetiæ 1603, 4to. lib. iv. cap. 32. 


4 Deſcription des pierres g grav6es du Baron de Stoſch. A Flo- 
rence 1760. 40. Pe 169. f 


4 Tous Virοε wy p:1045- ry rore OVTAS, Kay 2 diꝰ arpopiay, 


* NνE,u-i rug t 307 pions, £5 BINνν TipuTyeneye Equos vero 
tum inutiles et infirmos ob N claudicanteſque folearum 
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added that this was occaſioned by the horſes not 
having ſhoes ; but there are no ſuch words in the 
original, which ſeems rather to afford a ſtrong 
proof that in the army of Mithridates there was 
nothing of the kind. The caſe ſeems to have been 
the ſame in the army of Alexander; for we are told 
by Diodorus Siculus, that with uninterrupted 
marching the hoofs of his horſes were totally 
broken and deſtroyed . An inſtance of the like 
kind is to be found in Cinnamus, where the caval- 
ry were obliged to be left behind, as they had ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in the hoofs ; an evil, ſays the 
hiſtorian, to which horſes are often liable +. 


| From 


inopia detritis ungulis, averſis ab hoſte itineribus mifit in Bithy- 
niam. Appian. De bello Mithridat. edit. Tollii, p. 371. The 
conjecture of Mr. Schweighiauſer, that the reading ought to be 
% 7665, is highly probable. - 

Kal T pev , dia ray GUVEXELRY Ing od ˙ι,Ejð, TAS HD 
T9787 GO I01 auvEScUYE, Twy qi (TW TH . uxxν,¼ü . Equo- 
rum ungulæ propter itinera nunquam remiſſa detritæ et armorum 


l pleraque abſumpta erant. Diador. Sicul. lib. xvii. 94. edit. 

p- Weſſelingii, p. 233. Vegelius, i. 56, 28, mentions a ſalve, quo 

ri ungulz nutriantur, et medicaminis bene ficio ſubcreſcat quod iti- 
neris attriverat injuria, | | 

* + avg yap T1 THUS AvTwy TENpAT e⁰Mvpdvog, © On Tw iE 
ETLTKETTELY Elwls yeves, Waxupus av79'5 emtges, Cæteras copias 
manere in Attalia et equos curare juſſit; nam malum, cui eſt ob- 

* nox ium equinum genus, plantis pedum acciderat graviterque af - 

oo fecerat. Joh. Cinnamus De rebus geſtis Imperat. edit. Tollii, Tra- 


jecti ad Rhenum 1652, 4to. lib. iv. p. 194. Vegetius, ii. 58, re- 
* U 3 commends 
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From what has been ſaid I think I may venture 
to draw thts concluſion, that the ancient Greek and 
Roman cavalry bad not always, or in common, a 
covering for the hoofs of their horſes, and that 
they were not acquainted with our ſhoes uſed ar 
preſent, which are nailed on. In the remains of 
ancient ſculpture, among the ruins of Perſepolis *, 
on Trajan's pillar, thofe of Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and many others, no repreſentation of 
them is to be found; and one can never ſuppoſe 
that the artiſts deſignedly omitted them, as they 
have imnated with the utmoſt minuteneſs the ſhoes 
of the foldiers, and the nails which faſten on the 
iron that furrounds the wheels of carriages. The 
objection that the artiſts have not repreſented the 
thoes then in uſe, and that for the fame reaſon 
they might have omitted ſhoes ſuch as ours though 
common, is of no weight; for the former were uſed 
only very ſeldom ; they were not given to every 
horſe, and when they were drawn over the hoof 
and made faſt, they had an awkward appearance, 


commends reſt for horfes after a long journey, on account of 
their hoofs. * Memineris ungulas excreſcendo reno ari, et ideo 
mterpoſitis diebus vel fingulis menſibus talis cura non deerit, per 
quam nature emendatur infirmitas.“ 


No traces of them are to be found in the figures given by 
Chardin, and by Niebuhr in the ſecond volume of his Travels 
The latter mentions this circumſtance in particular, and ſaye, 
p+ 137, It appears that the ancient Perſians had no lirrups and 
aso proper ſaddle.” 
" which 
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which would not have been the caſe with iron 
ſhoes like thoſe of the moderns. A baſſo- relievo, 
it 15 true, may ſtill be ſeen in the Mattei palace at 
Rome, on which is repreſented a hunting match 
of Gallienus, and where one of the horſes has a 
real iron ſhoe on one of his feet. From this cir- 
cumſtance Fabretti ® infers that the uſe of horſe- 
ſhoes is of the ſame antiquity as that piece of 
ſculpture; but Winkelmann has remarked, that 
this foot is not ancient, and that it has been added 
by a modern artiſt +, 


I will readily allow that proofs drawn from an 
object not being mentioned in the writings of the 
ancients are of no great importance, and that they 
may be even very often falſe. For my part, I am 
of opinion, whatever may be ſaid to the contrary, 
that Polybius, Xenophon in his Book on riding 
and horſemanſhip, Julius Pollux in his Dictionary 
where he mentions fully every thing that relates to 
horſe - furniture and riding- equipage, and the au- 
thors who treat on huſbandry and the veterinary 
art, could not poſſibly have omitted to take notice 
of horſe-ſhoes had they been known at thoſe pe- 
riods when they wrote. Can we ſuppoſe that 
writers would be ſilent reſpecting the ſhoeing of 


* De columna Trajani, cap. 7. 
+ Pierres gravtes du Baron de Stoſch, p. 169. 


v4 horſes, 
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horſes, had it been practiſed, when they ſpeak fo 
circumſtantially of the breeding and rearing of 
'theſe animals, and prefcribe remedies for the dif. 
eafes and accidents to which they are liable? On 
account of the danger which ariſes from horſes be- 
ing badly ſhod, the treatment of all chofe diſorders 
to which they are incident has been committed to 
farrters; and is it in the leaſt probable, that this 
part of their employment fhould have been entire- 
Ty forgotten by Vegetius and the reſt of the an- 
cients, who ſtudied the nature and maladies of cat- 
tle? They indeed ſpeak ſeſdom, and not very ex- 
preſsly, of the ancient ſhces put on horſes; but this 
is not to be wondered at, as they had little occaſion 
to mention them, becauſe they gave riſe to no par- 
ticular infirmity. Where they could be of utility 
they have recommended them; which plainly ſhews 
that the uſe of them was not then common. Gef. 
ner remarks very properly, that Lycinus, in Lu- 
cian, who was unacquaimed with riding, when 
enumerating the many dangers to which he might 
He expoſed by mounting on horſeback, ſpeaks only 
of being trod under the feet of the cavalry, withont 
making any mention of the injury to be appre- 
hended from iron fhoes. To be ſenſible, how- 
ever, of the full force of this argument, one muſt 
read the whole paſſage *. Many of the ancient 
hiſtorians 


. * Navigium ſeu Vita, Nunquam equum ullum aſeendi ante 
1 hune 
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hiſtorians alſo, when they ſpeak of armies, give an 
account of all thoſe perſons who were molt neceſ- 
fary in them, and of the duties which they per- 
formed; but farriers are not even mentioned. 
When it was neceſſary for the horſes to have ſhoes, 
each rider put them upon his own ; no perſons in 
particular were requiſite for that ſervice : but had 
ſhoes, ſuch as thoſe of the moderns, been then in 


uſe, the aſſiſtance of farriers would have been in- 
diſpenſable. 


As our horſe- ſhoes were unknown to the an- 
cients, they employed the utmoſt care to procure 
horſes with ſtrong hoofs *, and for the ſame reaſon 
they tried every method poſſible to harden the 
hoofs and to render them more durable. Precepts 
for this purpoſe may be found in Xenophon F, 


hunc diem. Proinde metuo, tubicine claſſicum intonante, dect- 
dens ego in tumultu a tot ungulis concvlcer, aut etiam equus 
ferocior exiſtens, arrepto freno in medios hoſles efferat me, aut 
denique oporteat me alligari ephippio, fi manere ſuper illud de- 
beam, frenumque tenere. Had ſlirrups been then in uſe, he 
would hase been expoſed alſo to the danger of being dragged 
along by the heels. - When I extracted the above paſſage, I had 
no edition of Lucian at hand but that of Baſle, 1563, 12mo. It 
may be found there, vol. ii. p. 840. 


The prophet Ifaiah, chap. v. ver. 23, to make the 


enemy appear more terrible, ſays, © The hooſs of their horſes 
ſhall be counted like flint;“ and Jeremiah, chap. xIvit. v. 3, 


ſpeaks of the noiſe made by the horſes ſtamping with their hoofs, 
See Beochart. Hierozoic. i. p. 160. 


I De re equeſtri, cap. iv. p. m. 599. 8 
Vegetlus, 
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Vegetius “, and other authors. It indeed appears 
wonderful to us, that the uſe of iron ſhoes ſhould 
have remained ſo long unknown ; but it was un- 

doubtedly a bold attempt to nail a piece of iron, 

for the firſt time, under the foot of a horſe; 
and I have no doubt that there are many perſons 
at preſent, who, had they never ſeen ſuch a thing, 
would doubt the poſhbility of it if they heard it 
mentioned. Horle-fhoes, however, are not abſo- 

Iwely neceflary ; horſes in many countries are 

ſcarce, and in ſome they are not ſhod even at pre- 

ſent, This is ſtill the caſe in Ethiopia, in Japan, 
and in Tartary T. In Japan, ſhoes, ſuch as thoſe 
of 


Lib. i. cap. 56, 2 ; and cap. 28 and 30; alſo Lib. ii. cap. 

57 and 58. 5 
+ J. Ludolphi Hiſt. Ethiop. i. cap. 10, and his Commenta- 
rium, p. 146. Thevenot, vol. ii. p. 113. Voyage de Le Blanc, 
part. ii. p. 75, 81. Tatres edifiantes, vol. iv. p. 143. Taver- 
wer, vol. i. c. 5. Hift. gen. des voyages, vol. iii. p. 182. Kempfer, 
Hiſtoire du Japon; Amſlerd. 1732, 3 vol. 12 mo. ii. p. 297, The 
paſſage of the laſt author, where he mentions the articles neceſ- 
ſary for a journey in Japan, is worthy of notice: Shoes for tho 
ſervants and for the horſes. Thoſe of the latter are made of 
firaw, and are faſtened with ropes of the ſame to the feet of the 
horſes inſtead of iron ſkoes, ſuch as ours in Europe, which are 
not uſed in this country. As the roads are flippery and full of 
ſtones, theſe ſhoes are ſoon wory out, ſo that it is often neceſſary 
to change them, For this purpoſe thoſe who have the care of 
the horſes carry always with them a ſufficient quantity, which 
they affix to the portmauteaus. They may however be found 
in all the villages, and poor childreu who beg on the road, even 
offer 
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of the ancients, are uſed. Iron ſhoes are leſs ne- 
ceſſary in places where the ground is ſoft and free 
from ſtones; and it appears to me very probable, 
that the practice of ſhoeing became more common 
as the paving of ſtreets was increaſed. There 
were paved highways indeed at a very early period, 
but they were a long time ſcarce, and were to be 
found only in opulent countries, But when roads 
covered with gravel were almoſt every where con- 
ſtructed, the hoofs of the horſes would have ſoon 
been deſtroyed without iron ſhoes, and the preſer- 
vatives before employed would have been of very 
little ſervice. 


However ſtrong I conſider theſe proofs, which 
ſhew that the ancients did not give their horſes: 
ſhoes ſuch as ours, I think it my duty to mention 
and examine thoſe grounds from which men 
of learning and ingenuity have affirmed the con- 


offer them for ſale, ſo that it may be ſaid there are more farriers 
in this country than in any other; though, to ſpeak properly, 
there are none at all,” 

[Almoſt the ſame account is given by Dr. Thunberg, a later 
traveller in Japan. Small ſhoes or focks of ſtraw,” ſays he, 
*« are uſed for horſes inſtead of iron ſhoes. They are faſtened 
round the ankle with ſtraw ropes, hinder ſtones from injuring the 
feet, and prevent the animal from (tumbling. Theſe ſhoes are not 
ſtrong ; but they coſt little, and can be found every where 
throughout the country.” Reſa uti Europa, Africa, Aſia, af Carl 
Peter Thunberg. Upſala 1791, vol. iii. p. 172. Shoes of the 
ſame kind, the author informs us, are worn by the inhabitants. 
Ta Aus. 

trary. 
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trary. Voſſius lays great ſtreſs, in particular, upon 
a paſſage of Xenophon, who, as he thinks, recom- 
mends the preſervation of the hoofs by means of 
iron. Geſner, however, has explained the words 
uſed by that author fo clearly as to leave no doubt 
that Voſhus judged too raſhly. Xenophon “ only 
gives directions to harden the hoofs of a horſe, and 
to make them ſtronger and more durable; which 
is to be done, he ſays, by cauſing him to walk and 
to ſtamp with his feet in a place covered with 
ſtones. He deſcribes the ſtones proper for this 
purpole ; and that they may be retained in their 
poſition, he adviſes that they ſhould be bound 
down with cramps of iron. The word which Voſ- 
ſius refers to the hoofs, alludes without doubt to 
the ſtones which were to be kept together by the 
above means, Xenophon, in another work, re- 
peats the ſame advice t, and ſay 5, that experience 

will 


* Exteriore quidem parte ſui ſtabulum ita rectiſſime ſe habe- 
bit et pedes equi ampliabit, fi rotunda ſaxa palmari magnitudine, 
pondere librz, quam multa quatuor aut quinque plauſtra vehere 
poſſint, effuſe dejiciantur et ferro includautur, ne a ſe diſcedant. 
Ac ſuper haxc inductus equus quaſi in lapidoſa via ſingulis diebus 
aliquantiſper gradiatur. Nam five deftringatur, ſeu a muſcis 
pungatur, uti ungulis illum non ſecus quam fi vadat, neceſſe eſt. 
Etiam teſtudinem pedis hoc modo effuſi lapides ſolidant. De re 


equeftri, p. 599- 

+ Quemadmodum autem fiant * equorum robuſtiſſimi, fi 
quis habet faciliorem et promptiorem exercitationem, eam ſequa - 
tur; fio minus, illud uſu doctus faciendum ſuadeo, ut eonjectis 


confuſe 
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will ſoon ſhew how much the hoofs will be 
ſtrengthened by this operation. 


Voſſius conſiders alſo as an argument in his fa- 
vour the expreſſions uſed by Homer and other 
poets when they ſpeak of iron-footed and brazen- 
footed horſes, loud-ſounding hoofs, &c.“ and is of 
opinion that ſuch epithets could be applied only 
to horſes that had iron ſhoes. But if we recol- 
le& that hard and ſtrong hoofs were among the 


properties of a good horſe, we ſhall find that theſe 
expreſſions are perfectly intelligible without call- 
ing in the aſſiſtance of modern horſe- ſhoes. Xeng- 


confuſe ex via lapidibus plus minus univs libræ, hie collocetur 
equus interim dum fricatur a p:zſepi ſolutus. Ingredi enim per 
lapides illos equus non deſiſtet, neque cum detergetur, neque cum 
calcaribus additis incitabitur. Qui autem periculum fecerit, iis 
quz a me dicuntur fidem habebit, equique pedes rotundos effec- 
tos animadvertet (5£0yſunoug 79g n0Iz5 rov imwou ora). Hipe 
parch. p. m. 611. 


Homer. Iliad. lib. xiii, 2 3, and lib. viii. 41: xaMunoles mot. 
Iliad. v. 772: twnxees . Iliad. xi. 15 2: £ptydouror noJes inTwy, 
Dacier, Polydore Vergil, and Euſtathius underſtand the words 
which immediately follow the laſt paſſage as if the horſes beat 
the ground or duſt with ſome metal; Mν,i᷑eg alludes however 
to the riders, re, or even the 7:22 mentioned a little before, 
and not to the horſes, The meaning therefore is, that the 
Greeks ſtruck the Trojans with the metal weapons which they 
had in their hands. Aquino, whoſe opinion Voſſius approves, 
cites on this occaſion the 7T9»5 ,492x90705 of Ariſtophanes in 
his Equites, ver. 549. 
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phon employs the like compariſons free from po- 
etical ornament, and explains them in a manner 
{ſufficiently clear. The hoofs, ſays he, muſt be ſo 
hard that when the horſe ſtrikes the ground, they 
may reſound like a cymbal . Euſtathius, the 
ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, and Heſychius +, have 
alſo explained theſe expreſſions as alluding to the 
hardneſs and ſolidity of the hoofs. Of the ſame 
kind is the equi ſonipedes of the Roman poet F 
and the ſtags and oxen with metal feetſſ, mention- 
ed in fabulous hiſtory, which undoubredly were 
not ſhod. Epithers of the like nature were ap- 
plied by the poets to perſons who had a ftrong 
voice 8. 


Le Br quotes a palfage of Tryphiodorus, which 
on the firſt view ſeems to allude to a real hotſe- 


In the beginning of the book: Lee wwCa3.gv Def mens we 

Taxes, Theſe words are quoted by Pollux, i. 188. p. 1 My 

+ The laſt-mentioned author explains xa roma; by wes 
woJas, Pindar, Pych. iv. 402. p. 239, gives the horſes 672.2; 
x,, ungulas zreas, Stephanus in his Dictionary explains 
Yaxr2vg very improperly in the following manner: ZEreos ha- 
bens pedes, ſeu cujus pedes tereis ſoleis ferrati ſunt, 

+ Virg. Eneid. lib. iv. 135. lib. xi. 600, 638. 

Auſonius: Vincunt æripides ter anno Neſtore cervi. Virg. 
Hneid. lib. vi. 803. Ovid. Heroid. ep. xii. 93, and e. 
lib. vii. 105. A pollonius, lib. iii. 228. 

5 Iliad. lib. v. 785. Stentor is there called en Iliad. 
lib. xviii. 222, Achilles is ſaid to have had a brazen voice, 
Virg. Georg. lib. i. 44: ferrea vox. 

2 ſhoe. 
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ſhoe. This author, where he ſpeaks of the con- 
ſtruction of the Trojan horſe, ſays that the artiſt 
did not forget the metal or iron on thehoofs*. 
But ſuppoſing it true, that the author here meant 
real ſhoes, that would be no proof of their being 
known at the time of the Trojan war, and we 
could only be authorifed to allow them the ſame 
antiquity as the period when the poet wrote. 
That however is not known. According to the 
moſt probable conjectures, it was between the 
reign of Severus and that of Anaſtaſius, or between 
the beginning of the third and the fixth century. 
Beſides, the whole account may be underſtood as 
alluding to the ancient ſhoes. At any rate, it 
ought to be explained in this manner till it be 
proved by undiſputed authorities that ſhoes, ſuch 
as thoſe of the moderns, were uſed in the time of 
the above poet. 


Voſſius aſſerts that he had in his poſſeſſion a 
Greek manuſcript on the veterinary art, in which 


* Tryphiodori 1lii excidium, publiſhed in octavo at Oxford in 
1739, by Merrick, with a free poetical Engliſh tranſlation, and 
the Latin tranſlation of Friſchilin. The Deſftraftion of Troy, 
v. 86, p. 14: 

Ov? per er xynunoly Exanxtes e» WNguy 
Mapuageng Nj, KATETOIXAYTO XENWVTS) 
Aro, TEN010 poyls KOATEpPWYUNL XAAKY. 
Ungula quin etiam ferro non abſque micabat, 
Crura feri ſubter ; ſed vincta volumine conchæ 
Vix ſola tangebat validi munimine ferri. | 
5 e | there 
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there were ſome figures, where the nails under the 
feet of the horſes could be plainly diſtinguiſhed. 
But we are ignorant whether the manuſcript or the 
figures {till exiſt, nor is the antiquity of either of 
them known. It 1s probable that ſhoes were given 
to the horſes by a modern tranſcriber, in the ſame 
manner as another put a pen into the hand of 
Ariſtotle, 


Ta my opinion we muſt expef to meet with the 
firſt certain information reſpecting horſe-ſhoes in 
much later writers than thoſe in which it has been 
hitherto ſought for, and ſuppoſed to have been 
diſcovered. Were it properly aſcertained that the 
piece of iron found in the grave of Childeric, was 
really a part of a horſe- ſnoe, I ſhould conſider it 
as affording the firſt information on this ſubject, 
and ſhould place the uſe of modern horſe-ſhoes in 
the eighth century. But I do not think that the 
certainty of its being ſo is eſtabliſhed in a manner 
ſo complete as has hitherto been believed. Thoſe 
who affirmed that this piece of iron had exactly the 
ſhape of a modern horſe-thoe, judged only from 
an engraving, and did not perceive that the figure 
was enlarged +. z he picce of iron itſelf, which 

ſeemed 


+ The firſt figure may be found in Angſtaſis Childerici, Fran- 
corum regia, five T heſaurus ſepulchralis Tornaci Nerwiorum effoſſus; 
auctore J. J. Chifletia, Antverpiæ 1655, 4to. p. 224. The 
whole ä is as follows: Ferrea ſolea; fed ita rubigine 

abſumpta, 
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ed to have fout holes on each fide, was ſo con- 
ſumed with ruſt, that it broke while an attempt 
was made to clear the; and undoubtedly it could 
not be 1 perfect as the engravings. 


fi? 


The account given — Pancirollus ee me to 
hope that I ſhould find in Nicetas undouhted evi- 
dence of horſe-ſhoes being uſed about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century; but that writer has 
deceived both himſelf and his readers, by confin- 
ing himſelf to the tranſlation. After the death of 
Henry Baldwin, the Latins threw down a beau- 
tiful equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs, which ſome believed 
to be that of Joſhua. When the feet of the horſe 
were carried away, an image was found under 
one of them which repreſented a Bulgarian, and 
not a Latin as had been before ſuppoſed. | Such is 
the account of Niceras ; but Pancirollus miſrepre- 


abſumpts, ut dum veruculo clavorum "NOM (quz utrimque 
quaterna erant) purgare leviter tentarem, ferrum putre in frag- 
menta diſſiluerĩt, et ex parte dumtaxart hie reprezſentari potuerit. 
Montfaucon, in Les monumens de la monarchie Frangoiſe, Paris 
1729, 4 vol. fol. i. p. 16. tab. 6, has given alſo an engraving of 
it, and ſays below: Solea ferrea equi regii hic tota repræſentatur, 
etſi pars ejus reperta ſit; ſed ex illa parte totius formam 
excipere difficile fuit. Modice magnitudinis equus erat. 
Childeric died in the year 481. Tn 1653 his grave was diſcovered 
at Tournay, and a gold ring with the royal image and name 
found in it afforded the ſtrongeſt proof that it was really the 
burying place of that monarch, In the year 166 5, "thef# anti- 
quities were removed to the king's library at Paris. 


vol. 11, + ſents 
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ſents it entirely; for he ſays that the image was 
found under a piece of iron torn off from one of the 
feet of the horſe, and which he conſiders therefore 
as a horſe-ſhoe, The image, however, appears to 
have repreſented a vanquiſhed enemy, and to have 
been placed in an abject poſture under the feet of 
the ſtatue (a piece of flattery which artiſts ſtill em- 
ploy), and to have been fo ſituated that it could not 
be diſtinctly ſeen till the whole ſtatue was broken 
to pieces. Hence perhaps aroſe the vengeance of 
the Latins againſt the ſtatue, becauſe that ſmal! 
figure was by ſome ſuppoſed to repreſen one of 
their nation *, 


As it appeared to me that the words vſed by 
ancient authors to expreſs ſhoes + occurred leſs 
frequently in the writers of Jater periods, I con- 
jectured that modern horſe-ſhoes, in order that 
they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the ancient 
| ſhoes, might have received a particular new name, 
under which I had never found them mention- 


The whole account may be found at the end of the Annals, 
in the Paris edition by Fabrotti 1647, fol. p. 414: Amzuoxai- 
cavxeg TOY eauonpat To TrApH TO i,, Avpomouopper Ü 
X6voly w3caue Tyne. Proinde malleis equi calce revulla, 


humanam ſubtus imaginem reperiunt, que majori ex parte Bul- 


garum aliquem repræſentabat, clavo transfixam, et plumbo un 
dique cinctam; non autem — quenadmodun 
jam din a multis ferebatur, 


— nad ſoles? | 
ed. 


„ —y Mr 8 OR 
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ed, In the courſe of my reſearches, therefore, I 
thought of the Greek word /e/inaia, the meaning of 
which I had before attempted to explain ; and I 
am now fully convinced that it ſignifies horſe- 
ſhoes, ſuch as thoſe uſed at preſent, as has been al- 
ready remarked by others. As far as I know, 
that word occurs, for the firſt time, in the ninth 
century, in the works of the Emperor Leo“: and 
4 | this 

* Leonis Tactica, v. 4. p. 51.—In the paſſage where he 
names every thing belonging to the equipage of a horſeman, he 
fays : TS oehsvais ciinps pets KapPiuy auruy, I ſhall here 
firſt remark, that after ms::ax there ought to be a comma, for 
by that word is meant the ropes with which ſaddled horſes were 
faſtened. Du Freſne or Du Cange, in Glaſſarium ad Scriptores 
medie et infime Gracitatis, Lugd. 1688, fol. p. 1139, ſays re- 
xAouy ſigniſies to bind, See likewiſe Scheffer's Annotations on 
Mauricii Ars militaris, p. 395» The tranſlator alſo has impro- 
perly ſaid : Pedicla, id eft calceos lunatos ferreos cum ipfis car- 
phiis. Kg means nails, as Du Freſne bas proved by feveral 
inſtances, and here hor/e-/boe nails, The word may be found 
for the ſecond time in the tenth century, in the Ta#ice of the 
Emperor Conſtantine, where the whole paſſage, however, is taken 
from Leo without the leaſt variation; ſo that we may ſuppoſe 
Conſtantine underſtood it in the ſame ſenſe as Leo. It is uſed, 
for the third time, by the ſame emperor, twice in his book on 
the Ceremonial of his own court. In p. 265, where he ſpeaks 
of the horſes (ra lg,) which were to be procured for the 
imperial ſtable, theſe, he ſays, were to be provided with every thing 
neceſſary, and to have alſo ]. In page 267 it is ſaid fur- 
ther, that a certain number of pounds of iron ſhould be given out 
from the imperial ſtores to make o5\1yaun, and other horſe-fur- 
niture. The fame word is uſed a fourth time by Euſtathius, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, in his Commentary on Ho- 
A 3 mer: 
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this antiquiry of horſe- ſhoes is, in ſome meaſure, 
confirmed by their being mentioned in the writ- 
ings 


mer: Xa MN de viy Azys T cennyait un Toic 1 Twy lu, 
z18 Naxonrorral ig mAEH Ta TaTpera, See Hiad. lib. xi. 152. 
Though I do not believe that Homer had the leaſt idea of 
horſe-ſhoes, I am fully convinced that Euſtatliius alludes to them 
by that word. This commentator has explained very proper- 
ly various paſſages of the like kind in Homer; but he ſeems here, 
as was the caſe ſometimes with his poet himſelf, to have been 
aſleep or lumbering. 

When one conſiders that the o:21yain, or ofAnvain, belonged 
to horſe-furniture ; that they were made of iron; that, as Euſta 
thius ſays, they were placed under the hoofs of the horſes ; that 
the ward ſeems to ſhew its derivation from the moon-like form 
of ſhoes, ſuch as thoſe uſed at preſent 3. and laſtly, that nails were 
neceſſary to theſe o:2.ivain ; I think we may venture to conclude, 
without any fear of erring, that this word was employed to ſig- 
nify horſe-ſhoes of the ſame kind as ours, and that they were 
known, if not earlier, at leaſt in the ninth century. 

Moſt of thoſe who have examined and illuſtrated the Greek 
luguage of modern times agree with me in this opinion. Du 
Freſne explains 9£44y21% as follows: Equorum ferrei calcei, 
a lunule foi ma, quam referunt. Lange, in his Philologia 
Barlare- O ac, Noribergæ 1708, 410. p. 173, tranſlates it 
calceus ferreus. Mcurſius alone, in Glfarium Greco-Barba- 
rum, Lugd. Batav. 1614, 4to. p. 494, thinks differently, 
and maintains that 6544y24% is the ſame as oracnovylior, ſel- 
li pungium, which ſignifies a portmanteau. The grounds on 
which he reits his aſſertion are, that the Emperor Leo in his 
Tuctiæa uſes once the words o«5599%x4 , νν e o8Avac of 
but that in another place, making uſe of the ſame expreſſion, he 
ſubſtitutes osao7owy{icy inftead of o:avain, This concluſion, 
however, is uot jult, as the Emperor may have had his reaſons 
for mentioning hurſe.ſhoes once without the portmanteau, and 


for 
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ings of Italian, Engliſh and French authors of the 
ſame century. When Boniface marquis of Tuſ- 
cany, one of the richeſt princes of his time, went 
to meet Beatrix, his bride, mother of the well - 
known Matilda, about the year 1038, his whole 

f train were ſo magnificently decorated, that his 
N horſes were not ſhod with iron but with ſilver. 
; The nails even were of the ſame metal; and when 


any of them dropped out they belonged to thoſe 
who found them. The marquis appears to have 
: imitated Nero; but this anecdote may be only a 


fiction. It is related by a cotemporary writer; 
but, unfortunately, his account is in verſe; and 


: the author, perhaps ſenſible of his inability to 
e, make his ſubje& ſufficiently intereſting by poeti- 
1 cal ornaments, availed himſelf of the licence claim- 
” ed by poets to relate ſomething ſingular and uncom- 
* mon . However this may be, it is certain that 


Ju | the 
for again mentioning the latter without the former. Beſides, ac- 
cording to the explanation of Meurſius, Leo muſt have ſpoken 
of an iron portmanteau, which can hardly be ſuppoſed. 
— — — Qui dux cum pergeret illo, 
Ornatus magnos ſecum tulit, atque caballos, / 
Sub pedibus quorum chalibem non ponere ſolum 
Juſſerat; argentum ſed ponere, ſit quaſi ferrum : 
Eſſe repercuſſum clavum voluit quoque nullum, 
Ex hoc ut gentes poſſent reperire quis eſſet. 
Cornipides currunt, argentum dum reſilit, tune 
Colligitur paſſim, paſſim reperitur in agris 
A populo terræ, teſtans quod dives hie eſſet. 
Vila Mathildis, a Donixone ſcripta, cap. 9- 
" | This 
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the ſhoes of the horſes muſt have been faſtened on 
with nails, otherwiſe the author could not have 
mentioned them, 


Daniel, the hiſtorian, ſeems to give us to under- 
ſtand that inthe ninth century horſes were not ſhod 
always, but only in the time of froſt, and on other 
particular occaſions . The practice of ſhoeing 
appears to have been introduced into England by 
William the Conqueror. We are informed that 
this ſovereign gave the city of Northampton, as 
a fief, to a certain perſon, in conſideration of his 
paying a ſtated ſum yearly for the ſhoeing of 
horſes ; and it is believed that Henry de Fer- 
res, or de Ferrers, who came over with William, 
and whoſe deſcendants {till bear in their arms fix 
horſe-ſhoes, received that ſurname becauſe he was 
entruſted with the inſpection of the farriers 1. 1 


This life of Matilda may be found in Leibnitii Scriptores Bruaſ- 
vicenſes, vol. i. p. 029 ; but the fulleſt: and correQeſt, edition is 
in Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. Mediolani 1724, fol. 
vol. v. p. 353. 

* La gelbe qui avait ſuivi (les nierte de — avoit 
galts les pieds de la pluſpart des chevaux, qu'on ne pouvoit faire 
ferrer dans un pais devenu tout d'un coup ennemi, lorſqu'on y 
penſoit le moins. Hzifloire de France, vol. i, p. 566. The author 
here ſpeaks of the cavalry of Louis le Debonnaire. 

+ Dugd. Bar. i. 58. ex Chron. Bromtoni, p. 974, 975, Elount's 
Tenures, p. 30. The latter book I have not ſeen: I quote it 
only from the Archæologia. 

t Brook's Diſcovery of errors in the nt of the nob1- 
lity, p- 198. 

ſhall 
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ſhall here obſerve, that horſe-ſhoes have been found, 
with other riding-furniture, in the graves of ſome 
of the old Germans and Vandals in the northern 
countries ; but the antiquity of them cannot be aſ- 


certained *. 


FLOATING or WOOD. 


Tax conveying of wood in floats is an excellent . 
invention; as countries deſtitute of that neceſſary 
article can be ſupplied by water carriage, not only 
with timber for building and other uſeful purpoſes, 
but alſo with fire-wood. The former 1s either: 
puſhed into the water in fingle trunks, and ſuffer- 
ed to be carried along by the ſtream, or a number 
of planks are ranged cloſe to each other in regular 
order, bound together in that manner, and ſteered 
down the current, as boats are, by people accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch employment, The- firſt method is' 
that moſt commonly ated for fire- wood. Above 
floats of the ſecond kind a load of ſpars, deals, 
laths, pipe-ſtaves, and other timber, is generally 


* Beckmann in Be eſchreibung der Mark Brandenburg, Berlin 9 
1751, 2 vol, fol. i. p- 401, mentions an old ſhoe found in a grave, 
the holdfalts of which did not project downwards but upwards... 
Arnkul in his Heiduiſchen alterthimern ſpeaks alſo of a horſe· ſaoe | 


found near Kiel, | 
X 4 placed; 


| 
: 
| 


. 
' 
| 
' 
1 
: 
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placed; and with theſe floaters will truſt them- 
ſelves on broad and rapid rivers, whereas fire- 
waod is fit to be tranſported anly on rivulers or 
ſmall ſtreams ; and ſometimes canals are conſtruct- 
ed on purpoſe . However ſimple the invention 
of floating fire-wood may be, I conſider the other 
method as the oldeſt ; and I confeſs that I do not 
remember to have found in ancient authors any in- 
formation reſpecting the former. Fire-wood was, 
indeed, not ſo ſcarce formerly in the neighbour- 
hood of large cities as it is at preſent. Men eſta. 
bliſhed themſelves where it was abundant; and 
they uſed it freely, withqut thinking on the wants 
of poſterity, till its being exhauſted rendered it ne- 


| ® Thoſe who are deſirous of particular information reſpect- 
ing every thing that concerns the floating of wood may read 
Bergius, Polizey- und Cameralmagazxin, vol. iii. p. 156; Krunitz, 
Encyclopedie, vol. xiv. p. 286 ; and the Forfmagazin, vol. viii, 
R-1- To form an idea of the many laborious, expenſive and in- 
genious eſtabliſhments and undertakings which are often neceſ- 


ſary in this buſineſs, one may peruſe Memoire ſur les travaux qui 


ont rapport à Pexploitation de la mdture dans les Pyrentes, Par 
M. Leroy. Londres et Paris 1776, 4to. of which I have given 
ſome account in Phy/kaliſch-okonom. bibliothek, vol. ix. p. 157. 
So early as the time of cardinal Richelieu the French began to 
bring from the Pyren&es timber for maſts to their navy ; but 


as the expence was very great, the attempt was abandoned, till 


it was reſumed in the year, 1758 by a private company, who en- 
tered into a contract with the miniſter for ſupplyiug the dock 
yards with maſts. After 1765 Government took that buſineſs 
into their own hands; but it it was attended with very great diſh. 


culties. b 


; CFeſſary 
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ceſſary for them to import it from diſtant places, 
It is probable that the moſt ancient mode of con- 
ſtructing veſſels for the purpoſe of navigation gave 
riſe to the firſt idea of conveying timber for build- 
ing in the like manner; as the earlieſt ſhips or 
boats were nothing elſe than rafts, or a collection 
of beams and planks bound together, over which 
were placed deals. By the Greeks they were called 
ſchedai, and by the Latins rates; and it is known 
from the teſtimony of many writers, that the an- 
cients ventured out to ſea with them on piratical 
expeditions as well as to carry, on commerce; and 
that after the invention of ſhips they were ſtill re- 
tained for the tranſportation of ſoldiers and of 
heavy burdens®. 


The above conjecture is confirmed by the oldeſt 
information to be found in hiſtory reſpecting the 
conveyance by water of timber for building. Solo- 
mon entered into a contract with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, by which the latter was to cauſe cedars for 
the uſe of the temple to be cut down on the weſt- 


9 Plinius, lib. vi. cap. 56: Nave primus in Græciam ex 
Ægypto Danaus advenit; antea ratibus navigabatur, inventis in 
Mari Rubro inter inſulas a rege Erythra. Strabo, lib. xvi. relates 
the ſame thing, and calls theſe rafts . F Hur, p. 432: 
Rates vocant tigna colligata, quæ per aquam aguntur, quo voca- 
bulo interdum etiam naves ſignificantur. See Scheffer, De militia 
navali veterum, lib. i. cap. 33 and Pitiſci Lexicon Antiquitat. 
Rom. art, Rates 


ern 
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ern fide of mount Lebanon, above Tripoli, ad 
to be floared to Jaffa, The words at leaſt em- 
ployed by the Hebrew hiſtorian, which occur 
no where elſe, are underſtood as alluding to the 
conveyance of timber in ffoats ; and this explana- 
tion is conſidered by Mr. Michaelis as probable. 
At preſent no ſtreams run from Lebanon to Jeru- 
falem ; and the Jordan, the only river in Paleſtine 
that could bear floats, is at a great diſtance from 
the cedar foreſt. The wood, therefore, muſt have 
been brought along the coaſt by ſea to Jaffa“. In 
this 


My ſervants ſhall bring them downh from Echanon unto 
the ſea: and I will 0 F ew by ſea in ſſoats unto the place 
that thou ſhalt appoint me.” 1 Kings, chap, v. ver. 9. And we 
will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as thou ſhalt need : 
and we will bring it to thee iti floats by ſea to Joppa: and thou 
ſhalt carry it up to Jerufalem,” 2 Chronicles, chap. it. v. 16. 
Pocock thinks that the wood'was' cut down-near Tyre. The ac- 
counts given by travellers of mount. Lebanon, and the ſmall re- 
mains of the ancient foreſts of cedar, have been collected by Bu- 
Ching 1 in his Geography, 

[The following is the account given of theſe cedars by the 
abbẽ Binos, who viſited them in the year 1778. © Here,” 
fas he, ] firſt, diſcovered the celebrated cedars, which grow 
in an oval plain, about an Italian mile in circumference. The 
largeſt ſtand. at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, as if 
afraid that their branches might be entangled, or to afford . 
for their tender ſhoots to ſpring up, and to elevate themſelves alſo: 
in the courſe of time. Theſe trees raiſe their proud ſummits to 
the height of ſixty, eighty, and a hundred feet, Three or 
four, when young, grow up ſometimes together, and form at 


length, 
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this manner is the account underſtood by Joſephus ; 
but although he aſſures us that he gives the letters 
of both the kings as they were at that time preferv- 
ed in the Jewiſh and Tyrian annals, it is certain 
that they are ſpurious; and that he took the whole 
relation from the ſacred books of the Jews which 
are ſtill extant, as he himſelf tells us in the begin. 
ning of his work *, 


An old tradition prevailed that the city Cama- 
rina, on the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, was built of 


length, by uniting their ſap, a tree of a monſtrous thickneſs, 
The trunk then aſſumes generally a ſquare form, The thickeft 
which I ſaw might be about thirty feet round; and this fize was 
oecaſioned by ſeveral having been united when young. Six 
others, which were entirely inſulated, and free from ſhoots, 
were much taller, and ſeemed to have been indebted for their 


height to the undivided effects of their ſap.”* 'Fhele cedare, 


formerly ſo numerous, are now almoſt entirely deſtroyed. In the 
year 1550 Bellon counted twenty-eight old ones; Pocock, in 
1739, fifteen ; and Schulz, in 175 5, twenty, beſides ſome young 
ones, Volney, from report, makes the number to be o fire 
or fix. Traxs.] 


55 Antiquit. lib. viii. 2, 7, of the Cologne edition 1691, fol. 


p. 258. Tepuy yap EvAg TOAAGK Ks A νονν KEIO TE d αννννεαα- 
co, & T SAY er da XAT ATE wn wy x XEAEuaoa TOUG £u0vg 
xc, mitcueyovg, eig iy ay Bo.Andrg romov, Exciſas multas 
et magnas trabes cedrinas atque cypariſſinas, per meos ad mare 
deducendas curabo ; eoſdemque jubebo, ut compacts ratibus, ad 
quemcunque volueris tuz regionis locum eas appellant, unde 
poſt per tuos Hieroſolyma deportentur. Theſe letters have been 
printed by Fabricius in Codex p/cudepigraphas Peteris p90 
Hamburgi 1722, 8v0, i. p. 1926. 

the 
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the clay or mud which the river Hipparis car- 
ried along with it, and depoſited in a Jake of the 
ſame name. A paſſage in Pindar ſeems to con- 
firm this account, which Ariſtarchus quotes in ex- 
plaining it“; and, according to Bochart, ſome 
proof is afforded alſo by the name Camarina, as 
chamar or chomar ſignifies ſealing- clay f. In this 
tradition there is nothing improbable. In the 
like manner the Egyptians drew up mud from the 
lake Mceris I; and thus do the Dutch at preſent 
fiſh- up in bas the fine mud or ſlime which 
chokes up their rivers, ſuch as the Iſſel, and which 
they employ for various uſes. This explanation, 
however, has not been adopted by the old com- 
mentators of Pindar. Didymus || and others aſ- 

fert 


* Ko ve ra- 
n SaAινν TAxEuS 
S απνννο axovg, 
õ q, ayay tis p 
Toys 0awoy arws 
Hipparis aquas ſuppeditat populo, conglutinatque celeriter ſtabi- 
lum zdium altam ſilvam, e rerum inopia producens in lucem 
huncce populum civium : Olymp. v. 29. In the ſummer of the 
year 1760, when I heard Geſner explain Pindar, he tranſlated 
eaog or pg by the word help, which Hebraiſm occurs in the 
New Teſtament, and alſo in Homer. The ftream therefore aſ- 
ſiſted the inhabitants while under a great inconvenience, 
I Chanaan, i. 29. p. Cog. 
+ Herodot, lib. 1ii, 


= Didymus ait, amnem per mediam filvam fluere ; Camari- 
e ligna cædentibus in ſtructuram dare @dificiorum ; 


et 
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ſert that the poet alludes to wood for building the 
city being conveyed in floats on the river Hip- 
paris. But whatever opinion may be formed of 
theſe elucidations of the ſcholiaſts, we have reaſon 
to conclude that the inhabitants of Camarina were 
much better acquainted with the floating of wood 
than with drawing up ſlime by means of bag: nets. 


The Romans tranſ} ported by water both timber 
for building and fire-wood. When, during their 
wars againſt the Germans, they became acquainted 
with the benefit of the common larch, they cauſed 
large quantities of it to be carried on the Po ta 
Ravenna from the Alps, particularly the Rhætian, 
and to be conveyed alſo to Rome for their moſt 
important buildings. Vitruvius fays “ that this 
timber was ſo heavy, that, when alone, the water 
could not ſupport it, and that it was neceſſary to 
carry it on ſhips or on rafts. ' Could it have been 
brought to Rome, conveniently, ſays he, it might 


et cum ipſi ex conſilii inopia neſciant qua ratione ea deducant - 


ac deferant, excipere ea amnem, et copioſo ſuo flumine deferre 
in urbem, See the Oxford edition of Pindar, 1697, fol. p. 5 3 
and 56, a, 37. 


* Propter pondus ab aqua non culinetur, ſed, cum portatur, 


aut in navibus, aut ſupra abiegnas rates collocatur·— - He: 
(materies larigna) per Padum Ravennam deportatur, in coloniam 


Faneſtri, Piſauri, Anconz reliquiſque que ſunt in ea regione 


municipiis præbetur, cujus materiei ſi eſſet facultas apportationi 


bus ad urbem, maxime haberentur in ædiſiciis n Fitrav. 


lib. ii. 9. p. 77. 
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have been uſed with great advantage in building. 
It appears, however, that this was ſometimes done; 
for we are told that Tiberius cauſed the Nauma- 
chiarian bridge, conſtructed by Auguſtus, and af- 
terwards burat, to be rebuilt of larch planks pro- 
cured from Rhætia. Among theſe was a trunk 
one. hundred and twenty feet in length, which ex- 
cited the admiration of all Rome“. 


That the Romans procured fire-wood from 
Africa, particularly for the uſe of the public baths, 
1s proved by the privileges granted on that account 
to the maſters of ſhips or rafts by the emperor Va- 
lentinian4. Thoſe who have read the writings of 
the Latin authors with attention muſt have re- 
marked other teſtimonies; but I have found no 


* Tiberius Cæſar, concremato ponte Naumachiario, larices ad 
reſtituendum cædi in Rbetĩia præfinivit. Plin. lib. xvi. cap. 39, 
p- 33. Ampliſſima arborum ad hoe @vi exiſtimatur Romæ viſa, 
quam propter miraculum Tiberius Cæſar in eodem ponte Nau- 
machiario expoſuerat advectam cum reliqua materie; duravit ad 
Neronis principis amphitheatrum. P. 34. 

+ Codex Theodoſ. lib. xiii. tit. 5, 10, edition of Leipſic 1740, 
fol. vol. v. p- 76: Navicularios Africanos, qui idonea publicis 
diſpoſitionibus ac neceſſitatibus ligna conveQant, privilegiis con- 
ceſſis dudum, rurſus augemue. Lex xiii. p. 78. Sed follicita 
inſpectione proſpiciatur, ne a quoquam amplius poſtuletur, quam 
neceſſitas exigit lavacrorum, Compare Symmachi Epif?. lib. x. 
ep. 58. As far as 1 know, ſuch ordinances occur alſo in the 
Code of Juſtinian. The words, Nævigii appellatione etiam rates 
aontinentur, in the Digeſta, lib. xliii. tit. 12, 14, cannot N 
be Em to ſuch floats, as ſome have imagined, 

mention 
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mention in the ancients of floating timber in ſinglo 
planks, or of canals dug for that purpoſe; atleaſt 
as far as I can remember. In the Latin language 
alſo there are ſcarcely two words that allude to 
what concerns the floating of timber; whereas the 
German contains more of that kind, perhaps, than 
are to be found in any other ; and I am thence in- 
duced to conjecture that our anceſtors were the firſt 
people who formed eſtabliſhments for this mode of 
conveyance on a large ſcale. 


\ The earlieſt information reſpecting the floating 
of wood in Saxony appears to be as old as the 
year 1258*, when the margrave Henry the Illuſtri- 
ous remitted by charter to the monaſtery of-Porta 
the duty collected at Camburg from the wood 
tranſported on the river Sale for the ule of the mo- 
naſtery &. It is, however, uncertain whether wood 
really. conveyed in floats, or tranſported in boats 
and lighters, be here meant. Much clearer inform- 
ation concerning wood floated on the Sale is con- 
tained in a letter, expedited in the year 1410 by 


| * See Sammlung vermiſchter nachrichten zur Sichſiſchen 
geſchichte, publiſhed at Chemnitz, between 1767 and 1797, in 


12 vol. octavo. by G. J. ITS 7. Klotzſch, vol, vi. 
p. 221. 


+ Pertuchii Chronic, Portenſe, p. 34. Hornii 1 
luſtris, p. 105. The words are: Telonium, quod de lignis ad 


uſum Porte deducendis in Sala prope ewe y dandum fuit, 


ecoleſi Portenſi « « - donavit» | * 
5 the 
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the two brothers Frederic and William, landgraves 
of Thuringia, and margraves of Miſnia, in which, 
on account of the ſcatcity of wood that prevailed 
in their territories, they ſo much leſſened the toll 
uſually paid on the Sale as far as Weiffenfels, that 
a Rheniſh florin only was demanded for floats 
brought on that river to Jena, and two Rheniſh 
ſtivers for thoſe carried to Weiſſenfels; but the 
- proprietors of the floats were bound to be anſwera- 
ble for any injury occaſioned to the bridge . In 
the year 1438, Hans Munzer, an opulent citizen 
of Freyberg, with the aſſiſtance of the then burgo- 
maſters, put a float of wood upon the river Mulda, 
which runs paſt the city, in order that it might be. 
conveyed thither for the uſe of the inhabitants and 
of the mines +; which ſeems to be a proof that the 
floating of timber was at that period undertaken by 
private perſons, on their own riſk and at their own 
expences. In 1486 the floating of wood on the 
Mulda by the people of Zwikaw, was oppoſed by 
the neighbouring nobility ; but the rights of the 
city were protected by the Electors 1. When the 
town of Aſcherſleben built its church in the year 
1495, the timber uſed for the work was tranſported 
on the Elbe from Dreſden to Acken, and thence 


* Rudolphi Gotha Diplomatica, pars i. p. 279 ; and Horn, 
in Leben Churfvrſt Friedrichs des Streitbaren, p. 754. 


+ Schmieds, Zwickauiſch Chronik, part i. p. 372, 427» 


4 Chronicon Aſcanienſe, in Abels I alter chronĩken, 
5. 586. 


on 
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on the Achſe to the place of its deſtination, This 


is the oldeſt account known of floating timber on 


the Elbe. In the year 1521, duke George cauſed 
a large canal to be cut at the village of Plauen, 
which was ſupplied with water from the Welſeritz, 
and carried as far as Dreſden. It appears that in 
1564 there was a float-maſter, who was obliged to 
give ſecurity to the amount of four hundred flo- 
rins ; fo that the buſineſs of floating mult, at that 
time, have been of confiderable importance “. 
Floating of wood was undertaken at Annaberg in 
1564, by George Oeder, one of the members of the 
council, and eſtabliſhed at the expence of 4000 
florins T. Of the antiquity of floating in other 
German States I know nothing more than what is 
to be gathered from public ordinances reſpecting 
this object and foreſts ; by which we learn that in 
the ſixteenth century it was practiſed in Branden- 
burg, on the Elbe, Spree and Havel ; in Bavaria, 
and in the duchy of Brunſwick 4. 


As the city of Paris had conſumed all the wood 
in its neighbourhood, and as the price of that arti- 


cle became enormous on account of the diſtance 


of foreſts and the expence of tranſporting it, John 
Rouvel, a citizen and merchant, in the year 1549 


* Wecks, Dreſdener Chronik, p. 27. 

+ Jeniſii Annaberga, cap. 15. | 

1 See the Foreſt laws in Fritſobii Corp. juris ven. foreſt, 
VOL, 11, A | fell 
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fell upon the plan of conducting wood bound to- 
gether along rivers which were not navigable for 
large veſſels. With this view, he made choice of 
the foreſts in the woody diſtrict of Morvant, which 
belonged to the government of Nivernois ; and as 
ſeveral ſmall ſtreams and rivulets had their ſources 
there, he endeavoured to convey into them as 
much water as poſſible “. This great undertaking, 
at firſt laughed at, was completed by his ſucceſſor 
René Arnoul, in 1366. The wood was thrown 
into the water in fingle trunks, and ſuffered to be 
driven in that manner by the current to Crevant, 
a. ſmall town on the river Yonne ; where each tim- 
ber-merchant drew out his own, which he had pre- 
viouſly marked, and, after it was dry, formed it 
into floats that were tranſported from the Yonne to 
the Seine, and thence to the capital. By this me- 
thod large quantuics of timber are conveyed thi- 
ther at preſent from Nivernois and Burgundy, and 
ſome allo from Franche-Comte. The French ex- 
tol highly a beneficial eſtabliſhment formed by 
one Sauterau, in Morvant, at his own expence, 
by which the tranſportation of timber was render- 
ed much ſpeedier, and for which a ſmall ſum was 
allowed him from the proprietors of all the wood 
flgated on the Yonne, 


* Wood was conveyed in boats upon the Vonne ſo early as 


the year 1527, as has been related by Cequille in 994 mM du 
Nivernois, where he ſpeaks of Clamecy. 
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The ſucceſs of this attempt ſoon gave riſe to 
others. John Tournouer and Nicholas Gobelin, 
two timber-merchants, undertook to convey floats 
in the like manner on the Marne; and canals 
were afterwards conſtructed in ſeveral places for 
the purpoſe of forming a, communication between 
different rivers. The French writers conſider the 
tranſportation of large floats, rrains de bois, like 
thoſe formed at preſent, from the before-mention- 
ed diſtricts, and alſo from Bourbonnois, Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine, Montergis, and other parts of 
the kingdom, as a great invention ; but I am firm- 
ly of opinion that this method was known and em- 
ployed in Germany at a much earlier period #, 


The floating of wood ſeems, like many other 
uſeful eſtabliſhments, to have been invented or 
firſt undertaken by private perſons at their own 


riſque and expence, with the conſent of govern. 
G ments, or at leaſt without any oppoſition from 
y them; but as ſoon as it was brought to be uſeful. 
e, and profitable, to have been conſidered among re- 
r- galia. Hence, therefore, ſoon aroſe the float - re- 
as gal, which, indeed, on account of the free uſe 
od granted of rivers, the many regulations requiſite, 
and its connection with the ' foreſt-regal, can be 
ſufficiently juſtified. But when and where origi- 
$ 18 * | | 
r : * Traite de la police, par De la Mare, iii. p. 839. Savary, 
Dictionnaire de commerce, art, Bois flotts, i. p. 555, and art. \ 
The Train, iv. p. 1077. | a 


þ nated 
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nated the term jus grutiæ, under which this regal is 
known by juriſts? | 


The few authors who have turned their thoughts 

to this queſtion have not been able, as far as I know, 
to anſwer it with certainty, nor even with probabi- 
lit. They have oaly repeated, without making 
any reſearches themſelves, what Stypmann * has 
{aid on the ſubject; and the latter refers to a pal- 
ſage of Hadrian Junius, which I ſhall here more 
particularly notice. Junius, ſpeaking of the oldeſt 
families in the Netherlands, ſays that the family of 
Waſſenaer had formerly a certain ſupremacy over 
the rivers in Rhineland, ſo that no one, without 
their permiſſion, could keep ſwans on them ; 
and that the brewers paid for the uſe of the water 
a certain tax called the gruy!geld, from which aroſe 
the jus grutæ. The origin of this word he did not 
know; but he conjectured that it was derived 
either from greta, which ſignifies duck-weed (lem- 
na), a plant that grows in the water and covers 
its ſurface during the ſummer, or from grut, an 
ingredient uſed in making beer . It is certain 
that 


* De jure maritimo, p. i. c. 10, n. 100. 

+ As what Junius ſays is quoted fo incorrectly that no con- 
eluſion can be formed from it, I ſhall here inſert the paſlage at 
length, eſpecially as the book is ſcarce. In annalium monumen- 
tis memoratur Engiſtus Radbodo genitus, reverſus a Britannica 
expeditione vitor, pyrgum Lugdum, alreo Rheni imminentem 
(quem Leydeburgum vulgus nuncupat) condidiſſe cum telonio, 

4 ſub 


r 
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that in the tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth centuries 
gruta, grutt, or gruit ſignified a tax which brewers 
were 


ſub Theodoſii imperatoris tempora, atque ex eo Burggraviorum 
nomen reliquum eſſe, imperiumque et jus principale in Rheno- 
landiam ab illis uſurpatum, in qua hactenus ut fiduciaru comitum 
clientes pro mercihus vectigal exigunt, et Plumarii comites 
pluymgraven) nominantur, quod et illic et in tractu Delphenſi 
illorum injuſſu nemini fas ſit cygnos aut olores publice alere - - 
Hinc manavit jus Grutæ, quod penes eoſdem ſemper extitit, quo 
coctores cerevitiarii pro uſu aquæ centeſimum illis perſolvunt; 
vernacula lingua graytgelt vocat, five eam vocem a Flandris mu- 
tuata fuerit majorum noſtrorum #tas, qui lenticulam paluſtrem 
que in paludibus et ſtagnis per æſtatem aquæ ſupernatat, gra - 
tiſimum anatibus pabulum, grutum appellant, quam nos cor- 
ruptius crocs vel crooft dicimus; ut Gruytgelt ſit vectigal, quod 
penditur pro tollenda diſſipandaque lenticula aquas operiente, 
quo limpidam haſturis ſituliſque hauriant ad coquendum uſui ho- 
minum cerealem potum ; five origo fluxerit (quod nonnulli vo- 
lunt) ex uſu ſeminii cujuſdam aut herbæ, quam cereviſiæ inco- 
quebant, olim gratzung, polteris ſcarpenlange dictæ, que cujuſ- 
modi fit, ignorare me fateor. Quod jus a dynaftis potentioribus 
(ut ſolet avaritiam illorum et libidinem accendere atque alere 
zmulatio) uſurpatum poſtea video a Brederodiis apud Cainefa- 
tum caput Harlemum, et a Naelduieenis. H. Junii Batavia. 


Lugduni Bat. 1558, 4to. p. 327-— Compare Hugo Grotius de 


antiqui/ate reipub. Butuwicæ, cap. 4, p.357, publiſhed in Gnicciar- 


dini Beigice diſcript. Amſtelod. 1660, 12 mo. vol. iii. p. 57: Waſ- 
ſenatiis vectigalia, velut amnis. Rheni cuſtodibua, ſolvebantur, 
que in hune diem penes poſteros eorum manent.— Les deliwes de 
la Hollande. Amſterd. 168 5, 12 mo. p. 218: Les Waſſenaers 
tiennent leur origine d'une village qui eſt entte Leidem et la Haye, 
ou des droits qu'ils eurent les ſiecles paſſez ſur les eaux, les 
eſtangs et les lacs de la Hollande.— Fhoſe who are fond of in- 
dulging in conjecture might form the following cuncluſion: The 
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were obliged to pay ®; but the origin of the word 
has been ſufficiently explained neither by Junius 
nor any other writer. I no where find that it was 
uſed in ancient times for a float-duty; and this 
meaning Junius himſelf has not ſo much as once 
mentioned, 


The word gruit occurs under a quite different 
ſenſe in a letter of inveſtiture of the year 1593, by 
which the elector of Cologne gave as a fiet to the 
countefs of Moers, the gruit within the town of 
Berg, with all its rents, revenues and appurte- 
nances. No other perſon was allowed to put 
grudt or'any plant in beer, or to draw beer brought 
from other countries. On the other hand, the 


lakes and ſtreams helonged to the Waſſenaers, who kept ſwans, 
geeſe and ducks upon them. When the brewers were deſirous 
of clearing the water from the duck-weed, which in Fritſch's 
German Dictionary js called enten grutz, in order that it might 
be fitter for uſe, they were obliged to pay a certain ſum to ob- 
tain permiſſion ; and when the practice of floating timber began, 
the floats diſturbęd the ducks, and deſtroyed the plant on which 
they fed, and the proprietors of floats were on this account 
. obliged to pay a certain tax alſo. But was it cuſtomary at that 
period to float timber in the Netherlands? 

* Gloſſarium manuale, iii.-p. 850: Gruta, GEruit, Gruit, ap- 
pellant tributum, quod pro cereviſia penſitatur. Ch. Ottonis Im- 
per. ann. 999, apud. Milb. Hedam, p. 270, edit. prima: Teloneum 
et negotium generale fermentatæ cereviſie, quod vulgo grut nun 
-cupatur. In alia Hearici Inp. an. 1003, apud eundem Hedam, 
habetur Gruit. Grut in alia anni 1224. apud Miræum, t. i. 
5. 304. Gratta,in Hifforia con iim Laſſ aſu, p- o. 
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counteſs was to make good grutt, and to cauſe it 
to be fold at the price uſual in the neighbouring 
parts; ſhe was bound alſo to ſupply the elector 
gratis with what beer was neceſſary for family con- 
ſumption ; and if more was required than uſual, on 
extraordinary occaſions, ſhe was to aſk and receive 
money. If any one in the town did not deliver 
good gruidt, and ſhould prove that he could not 
deliver better, as the fault was occaſioned by the 
gruitte, the loſs that might ariſe ſhould fall upon 
the counteſs *.“ The word grut or gruilt ſeems to 
occur here under a double meaning: as an ingre- 
dient in the beer, and as the beer itſelf which was 
made from it. Of this difficulty I- have in vain 
endeavoured to find an explanation. Grut, per- 
haps, may fignity malt. In Dutch and other kin- 
dred languages grut means the ſmall refuſe which 
is ſeparated from any thing; and to which gru/ch 
bran, and griitze groats, have an affinity. May not 
ground malt be underſtood by it? I] have thought 
likewiſe of a kind of herb-beer, which was much 
eſteemed in the ſixteenth century; and that grut 
might ſignify a mixture of herbs uſed for making 
that beer. It is probable that this word was con- 
fined within the boundaries of the Netherlands; 
and thence only, perhaps, is an a9 cu of it 
to be expected. LO ee 


* This curious charter may be found in the àddenda, x p. 70, to 
Kunde's Darſellung der auſpruche des graſen von Benihrim- Tecł- 
lenburg «nf die Herrſchaft Bedbur. Gottingen 1778, fal. 


Y 4 Jam, 
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I am, however, ſtill unable to comprehend how 
the float-duty obtained the name of jus grutiæ; 
and in our kindred languages I can find no deriva- 
tion of it. The German word floſs, from fiiefſen to 
flow or glide; fluſs, a river, occurs in them all, 
The Dutch ſay vlat, vlotbcut; rhe Swedes en flott, 
fotta, to float; flot-wed, float-wood ; and the Eng- 
liſh a float, to float, &c. 


LACE. 


Firry years ago, when a knowledge of many 
uſeful and ingenious arts formed a part of the edu- 
cation given to young women deſtined for genceel 
life, one who ſhould have ſuppoſed that any reader 
could be ignorant of the manner in which lace is 
made, would only have been laughed at; but as moſt 
of our young ladies at prefent employ the greater 
part of their time in reading romances or the trifles 
of the day, it is. probable that many who have 
even had an opportunity of frequenting the com- 
pany of che fair ſex, may never have ſeen the me- 
thod of working lace. For this reaſon, I hope I 
ſhall be permitted to ſay a few words in explana- 
tion of an art towards the hiſtory of which 1 


mean to offer ſuch information as I have been able 
to collect. 


Proper 
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Proper lace or point was not wove. It had 
neither warp nor woof, but was rather knit after 
the manner of nets (fi/e/s) or of ſtockings. In the 
latter, however, one thread only is employed, 
from which the whole piece or article of dreſs is 
formed ; whereas lace is formed of as many threads 
as the pattern and breadth require, and in fuch a 
manner that it. exhibits figures of all kinds. To 
weave, or, as it is called, knit lace, the pattern, 
ſtuck upon a ſlip of parchment, is faſtened to the 
cuſhion of the knitting-box ; the thread is wound 
upon the requiſite number of ſpindles, which are 
called bobbins; and theſe are thrown over and un- 
der each other various ways, ſo that the threads 
twine round pins ſtuck in the holes of the pattern, 
and by theſe means produce that multiplicity of 
eyes or openings which give to the lace the deſired 
figures. For this operation much art is not neceſ- 
ſary; and the invention of it is not ſo ingenious 
as that of weaving ſtockings. Kygitting, however, is 
very tedious; and when the thread is fine and the 


pattern complex, it requires more patience than the 
modern refinement of manners has left to young 


ladies for works of this kind. Such labour, there- 


fore, is conſigned to the hands of indigent girls, who 
by their {kill and dexterity raiſe the price of mate- 
rials, originally of little value, higher when manu- 
factured than has ever yet been poſſible by any art 
whatever. The price, however, becomes enor- 
mous when knit lace has been worked with the 


needle 
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needle or embroidered : in French it is then called 
Points. 


I be antiquity of this art I do not pretend to de- 
termine with much certainty ; and I ſhall not be 
ſin prifed if others by their obſervations trace it 
higher than T can. I remember no paſſage in the 
Greek or Latin authors that ſeems to allude to it ; 
for thoſe who aſcribe works of this kind to the Ro- 
mans found their opinion on the expreſſion opus 
Pbrygianum : but the art of the Phrygians , as far 
as I have been able to learn, conſiſted only in 
needle-work ; and thoſe ingenious borders which 
were ſewed upon clothes and tapeſtry, mention of 
which occurs in the ancients, cannot be called 
lace, as they have been by Braun and other wri- 


* Acomplete account of this art may be faund in the Paris 
edition of the Encyclopedie, fol. iv. p. 844; in Encyclopedie mo- 
thodique des mant fucbur es, par Roland de la Platiere, i. p. 236 ; 
Diction. de commerce Ai. p- 52; and Zaceb/on*s S: hauplatz der 
zergmanufaturen, i. p. 125. 

+ This is proved by the weftes Phrygioniæ of Pliny mentioned 
before in the article on wire-drawing. Thoſe who made ſuch 
work were called phrygiones, In the Menæchmi of Plautus, act ii. 
ſcene 3. a young woman deſirous of ſending her mantle to be em- 
broidered, ſays: Pallam illam ad phrygionem ut deferas, ut recon - 
cinnetur, atque ut opera addantur, quæ volo. Compare Aulul. 
act ii, ſcene 5; Non. Marcellus, i. 10, and dor. 19, 22. The 
Greeks ſeem to have uſed the words xt-7#1» and #aTayiteiy as 
we uſe the word emLroider. 


: De veſtizu ſacerdot. Hebreorum, i. pe 212, 
£ 4 ters. 
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ters. I am however firmly of opinion that lace 
worked by the needle is much older than that 
made by knitting, Lace of the former kind may 
be found among old church furniture, and in ſuch 
abundance that it could have been the work only of 
nuns or ladies of fortune, who had little elſe to em- 
ploy their time, and who imagined it would form 

an agreeable preſent to their Maker; for had it 
been manufactured as an article of commerce we 
muſt certainly have found more information re- 
ſpecting it. 


We read in different authors that the art of 
mak ing lace was brought from Italy, particularly 
from Genoa and Venice, to Germany and France; 
but this ſeems to allude only to the oldeſt kind, or 
that worked with the needle, and which was by far 
the deareſt. At any rate, I have no where found 
an expreſſion that can be applied to lace wove or 
knit, In the acccount giyen of the eſtabliſhment 
of the lace manufacture under Colbert in 1666, no 
mention is made but of poipts *. 

I will 


* Count de Marſan, youngeſt fon of count d' Hareourt, 
brought from Bruſſels ro Paris his former nurſe, named Du 
Mont, with her four daughters, and procured for her an exclu- 
five right to eſtabliſh and carry on the lace manufactory in that 
capital. In a little time Du Mont and her daughters collected 
more than two hundred women, many of whom were of good 
families, who produced ſuch excellent work that it was in little 


or 
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I will venture to aſſert that the knitting of lace 
is a German invention, firſt Known about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century; and I ſhall conſi- 
der as true, until it be fully contradicted, the ac- 
count given us that this art was found out, before 
the year 1561, at St. Annaberg, by Barbara wite 
of Chriſtopher Uttmann. This woman died in 
1575, in the ſixty- firſt year of her age, after ſhe 
had ſeen ſixty-four children and grand- children; 
and that ſhe was the inventreſs of this art is una- 
nimouſly affirmed by all the annaliſts of that part 
of Saxony *. About that period the mines were leſs 
productive, and the making of veils, an employ- 
ment followed by the families of the miners, had 
declined, as there was little demand for them. 
This new invention, therefore, was fo much uſed 


or nothing inferior to that imported from other eountries. See 
La vie de Jean - Bapt. Colbert, ſeconde edit. A Cologne, 1696, 
1210. p. 154. 
FTbe oldeſt information on this ſubject is to be found in 
Annaberge arlis hifloria, auftore Paulo Feniſio. Dreſde 1605, 
4t0.4i.p. 33. Hoc anno, 156:, filum album retortum in varias 
formas Phrygio opere duci cœpit, quod ut ad mediocrem orna- 
tum adhibitum reprehendi minime poteſt, præſertim re metallica 
vehementer attrita, ita cavendum tamen, ne vanitati et luxuriæ 
ſervigt . I found the reft af my information in C. 1elzery Berg- 
leuſtige beſchrabung der fladi Schneeberg. | Schnecberg | 1684, 
p. 471, Hiſtoria Schacebergerſi. Schneeberg 1716, 4to«, p.8g2. 
T 0b. Schmidt Chronici Cyguei jars pojierior, or Zavic Rawiſche Chro- 
„. Zwickau 1650, Ato. ii. p. 384. Corip. Lehmanns Hiſta- 
2 3/cher Schaup'atz, des Oleterngelirges. Leipzig 1699, 4t9- 
« 8h bs an 31: 2243 row angib3e; 152% | ATTY 
K 3 that 
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that it was known in a little time among all the 
wives and daughters of the miners ; and the lace 
which they manũfactured, on account of the low 
price of labour, ſoon became faſhionable, in op- 
poſition to the Italian lace worked with the needle, 
and even ſupplanted it in commerce. 


A doubt, however, has often occurred to me, 
which may probably occur alſo to ſome of my 
readers, that this Barbara Uttmann may be en- 
titled only to the merit of having made known and 
introduced this employment; and that, as has often 
happened to thoſe who firſt brought a new art to 
their own country, ſhe may have been conſidered 
as the inventreſs, though ſhe only learned 1t.in a 
foreign land, where it had been long practiſed. Bur 
I conjecture that this could not have been the caſe, 
as I find no mention of the art of knitting lace, 
nor any of the terms that belong to it, before the 
middle of the ſixteenth century. 


ULTRA- 
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wol d. ULTRAMARINE. 

1 ARINE is a very fine blue powder, 
almoſt of the colour of the corn- flower or blue. bottle, 
which has this uncommon property, that, when ex- 
poſed to the air or a moderate heat, it neither fades 
nor becomes tarniſhed. On this account it is uſed 
in painting; but it was employed formerly for that 
purpoſe much more than at preſent, as ſmalt, a far 
cheaper article, was not then known. It is made of 
the blue parts of the lapis lazuli, by ſeparating 
them as much as poſſible from the other coloured 
particles with which they are mixed, and reducing 
them to a fine powder. The real lapis lazuh is 
found in the mountains of that part of Tartary 
called Bucharia, which extends eaſtwards from the 
Caſpian ſea ®, and particularly at Kalab and Bu- 
dukſchu. It is ſent thence to the Eaft Indies, and 
from the Eaſt Indies to Europe. The Bucharians 
alſo carry fragments of it, weighing ſometimes a 
pound and more, to Orenburg, though leſs fre- 
quently than ſome years ago +. As large pieces 


* Brunichs Mineralogie. St. Peterſburg und Leipzig 75, 
8vo. p. 112. 


+ Falks Beytrage zur topographiſchen kenntniſs des Ruſſiſchen 
Reichs. Peterſburg we 4to, vol. tii, Under the article of 
* 

of 
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of a beautiful colour, and pure, are ſcarce even in 
that diflant country, and as they are employed for 
making ornaments and toys, the rough ſtone itſelt 
is coſtly ; and this high price is increaſed in the 
ultramarine by its laborious preparation, though 


in latter times the proceſs has been rendered much 
eaſier *, 


On account of the ſcarcity and great value of 
the lapis lazuli, other ſtones, ſomewhat like it only 
in colour, have been ſubſtituted in its ſtead; and 
hence have ariſen the many contradictions to be 
found in the works of different authors, particular- 
ly thoſe cf the ancients, where they ſpeak of the 
properties and country of this ſpecies of ſtone. 
Many have conſidered the Armenian ſtone, which 
is a calcareous kind of ſtone tinged with copper; 
many the mountain blue or malachite, and many 
alſo blue ſparry fluor, and blue jaſper, as the lapis 
lazuli + ; and ultramarine of courſe is not always 

what 


* The old method of preparing ultramarine may be found in 
De Boot, Gemmarum hiftor. Lugduni Bat. 1647, 8vo.-p. 279. Va- 
rious receipts from different books may be ſeen alſo in Sweden- 
borgii Lib. de cupro, p. 465. Better directions are given in Spiel- 
manns Inſtilut. chem. p. 45 ; Sages Chemiſche unterſuchung verſebie- 
dener mineralien, Gottingen 1775, 8vo. p. 13; and Rinmanns 
Geſchichte des eiſens, Berlin 1785, 8vo. ii. p. 142. Formerly ultra- 
marine was improperly called a precipitate or magiſterium. 

Beſides the before · mentioned proofs of the real lapis lazuli 
being found in Tartary, the ſame thing is confirmed by Taver - 


nier 
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what it ought to be: At preſent, ſmalt of a good 
colour is often purchaſed therefore at a dear rate; 
and it is in greater requeſt, as it is certain that its 
colour is more durable ih fire than even that of the 
lapis lazuli. Good ultramarine muſt be of a beau- 
tiful dark colour, and free from ſand as well as 
every other mixture. It muſt unite readily with 
dil; it muſt not become tarniſhed on a red- 
hot 


nier in Beſchreibung der ſechs reiſen, ii. p. 148. Panlus Venetus, 
alſo, in the edition of Helmſtadt, p. 70, ſeems to ſpeak of that 
country when he ſays: Suppeditat quoque mons alius in hac 
provincia (Balaſcia) lazulum, de quo fit azurum optimum, quale 
etiam in mundo non invenitur. Elicitur autem ex mineris non 
fecus ac ferrum ; præbent quoque minerz argentum. A great 
many however aſſert that this ſpecies of ſtone is bronght from 
Perſia: but it is not indigenous in that country, and is carried 
thither from Thibet. As the Perſians are remarkably fond of 
this paint, they endeavour to procure as much or it as poſſible ; 
but Perſia itſelf produces only the blue copper ochre, which is 
ſometimes uſed there inſtead of ultramarine. Tavernier men- 
tions this very particularly, and, as he dealt in precious ſtones, 
was not liable to be deceived. To rectify a prevailing miſtake, I 
ſhall here infert his own words, taken from his Travels, vol. ii. 
p- 242.) © In the copper-mines of Perſia, veins of lazur, which 
is much uſed in that country, and with which the flowers on the 
ceiling and roofs of apartmentsare painted, have alſo been found. 
Before theſe were diſcovered, the Perfians had no other lazur 
than the real kind which comes from Tattary, and is exceedingly 
dear. 'The'Perſian lazur is à Tort of coppet-ofe ; and when the 
ſtone is pounded and lifted, which is the-proceſs employed with 
the real kind, it forms a fine paint, which appears very bright and 
pleaſant. After this diſcovery, the Perſians durſt no more pur- 
chaſe 
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hot tile or plate of iron, and it ought to diffolve in 
ſtrong acids, almoe like the zeolite, without cauſ- 
Ing an efferveſcence. In the year 1763, an ounce 
of it at Paris coſt four pounds fterling, and an 
ounce of cendre 4 outremer, which is the refuſe, two 
pounds, At Hamburgh, Gleditſch fold fine real 
Oriental ultramarine for a ducat per ounce, and 


chaſe the Tartarian lazur ; and Mahomet-Beg iſſued an order 
that painters ſhould not uſe foreign but Perſian lazur. This pro- 
hibition however did not long - continue ; for the Perſian lazur 
could not ſtand the effects of the atmoſphere like the real kind, 
but in the courſe of time became of a dark and diſmal colchr. 
Sometimes it, was full of ſcales, and would not hang to the end of 
a ſoft hair bruſh, On this account it was ſoon neglected as a 
coloured earth, and the lazur of Tartary again introduced.” 
This information is confirmed alſo by Chardin, in Yoyages en 
Perſe, iv. p. 66. ** In the country around Tauris,” ſays the au- 
thor, “ is found lapis lazuli, but it is not ſo good as that of Tar- 
tary, as its colour changes, becomes dark, and afterwards fades.“ 
In page 255, be ſays likewiſe, © The lapis lazuli, called lagſwerg, 
from which we have formed the word azur, is found in the neigh- 
bourhood, in the country of the Youſbecs, but the general maga- 
zine for it is Perſia,” I do not believe that this ſpecies of ſtone 
was formerly procured from Cyprus, as is aſſerted in many 
books. Copper is a production of that iſland, and it produces 
even at preſent mountain blue. Thoſe alſo who aſſert that the 
colour of ultramarine fades in the fire, muſt not have been ac- 
quainted with the genuine ſort. See Sebriften der Schevediſchen 
Acad. xii. p. 69. Montamy, in Abbandlung von den ſurlen zum 
porzellan, Leipzig 1767, 8vo. p. 121, affirms-that ultramarine is 


not good for enamel-painting, but it is certain that it was once 
uſed for that purpoſe, 
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warranted it to ſtand proof by fire ; but whether it 
would ſtand proof by acids alſo, I do not know. 


From what has been ſaid, a queſtion ariſes, whe- 
ther ultramarine was known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans ? And this gives occaſion to another, 
Whether they were acquainted with lapis lazuli? 
The name lapis lazuli no one indeed can expect 
to find among them; for it is certain that we re- 
ceived it from the Arabians ; and the word tra- 
mat inum is barbarous Latin altogether. Some cen- 
turies ago, many foreign articles, brought from 
beyond fea, had a name given them from that cir- 
cumſtance; and the ancients applied the epithet 
marinum to various productions on the like ac- 
count. Hence, in the decline of the Roman lan- 
guage was formed ultramarinum, which ſome have 
endeavoured to improve by changing it into 1. 
marinum, but this among the ancients never ſigni- 
fied a paint. 


Though the ancient names of precious ſtones 
have neither been examined with ſufficieat accu- 
racy, nor diſtinguiſhed with the greateſt poſſible 
. certainty, I think I can diſcover among them the 
lapis lazuli. I conſider it as the ſapphire of the 
ancients, and this opinion has been entertained by 
others; but I hope to render it more probable 
than it has hitherto appeared. In the firſt place, 
the ſapphire of the Greeks and Romans was of a 
6 | y- 
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{ky-blue colour, with a violet or purpliſh glance; 
and ſometimes it had a very dark or almoſt black- 
iſh blue colour. Secondly, this ſtone was not 
tranſparent. Thirdly, it had in it a great many 
gold points, or golden-yellow ſpots, but that which 
had feweſt was moſt eſteemed. Fourthly, it was 
poliſhed and cut; but when it was not perfectly 
pure, and had mixed with it harder extraneous par- 
ticles, it was not fit for the hands of the lapidary. 
Fifthly, ic appears that it was procured in ſuch 
large pieces that it could be employed for inlaid 
or moſaic-work. Sixthly, it was often confounded 
with, or compared to, copper-blue, copper-ore, 
and earth and ſtones impregnated with that metal. 
Seventhly, ſuch medicinal effects were aſcribed to 
it as could be poſſeſſed only by a copper calx ; and 
laſtly, it forced its way through rocks of other kinds 
of ſtone, as we are informed by Dionyſus “. 


That 


* Reddetur et per ſe cyanos, accommodata gratia paulo ante 
nominato colore ceruleo.—lncft ei aliquando et aureus pulvis, 
non qualis in ſapphiris. In ſapphiris enim aurum punctis collu- 


cet cœruleis. Sapphirorum, que cum purpura, optime apud 


Medos; nuſquam tamen perlucidæ. Preterea inutiles ſcalpturæ, 
intervenientibus eryſtallinis centris. Qiæ ſunt ex ĩis cyanei co- 
loris, mares exiſtimantur. Pix. lib. xxxvii. cap. 9. Corallo - 
achates guttis aureis ſapphiri modo ſparſa. id. cap. 10. Sap- 
phirus czruleus eſt cum purpura, habens pulveres aureos ſparſos; 
apud Medos optimus, nuſquam tamen perlucidus. deri orig. 
vi. 9. H oaTFtips. avrn dg. womep xpoomur95, Theophraft, 
de lapid. 5 43. Sapphirus lapis ictis a ſcorpione potu prodeſſe 

Z 2 exiſtimatur. 
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That a ſtone with theſe properties cannot be the 
ſapphire of our jewellers is beyond all doubt. Our 
real ſapphire does not form veins in other foſſils, 
but is found among ſand in ſmall cryſtals, ſhaped 
like diamonds ; though they have ſometimes more 
the figure of columns, and perhaps the real ſap- 
Phires are nothing elſe than blue diamonds. Like 


exiſtimatur. Bibitur et contra inteſtinas exulcerationes. Extu- 
berautia in oculis eorumque uvas et puſtulas reprimit; ſed et 
ruptas eorundem membranas cogit atque glutinat. Dioſcorides, v. 
157. Paſſim item ſub rupibus ſubtus ven pariunt aurez cæru- 
leæque pulcrum lapidem ſapphiri, xypuo:mg xvarm; Te nap 1.0%% 
ozzÞrpe. Dionyſ. Orb. deſc. v. 1105. Sapphirus gemma purpuraſ- 
cit, ut-ſpecies blattz, id eſt, purpurz nigra. Multa ſunt ejus ge- 
nera. Eft enim regius, aureis punctis varius ypvo0574yn;, Non 
eſt vero hie in tanta admiratione, quanta ille, qui prorſus purpu- 
raſcit. Et hie dicitur eſſe cum in India, tum in Zthiopia. 
Quocirca aiuũt apud Indos templum extructum Baccho extare, 
quod gradus ex ſapphiro trecentos ſexaginta quinque habeat, 
quamvis multi fidem non adhibeant. Eſt vero gemma admira- 
bilis, pulcerrima, gratiſſima ; propterea etiam in armillis et mo- 
nilibus reponi conſuevit, idque pot iſſimum a regibus. Locum 
etiam inter remedia habet. Attrita enim et lacti permixta plagis 
que fiunt ex puſtulis albis et tuberculis medetur, ſi illis illinatur, 
Zpiphanius de xii gemmis, g 5. 

Sapphiri ſpecies digitis aptiſſima regum, 

Egregium fulgens, puroque ſimillima clo, 

Vilior eſt nullo virtutibus atque decore. 

Hie et ſyrtites lapis a pleriſque vocatur, 

Quod circa Syrtes Lybicis permixtus arenis, 

Fluctibus expulſus fervente freto repertur. 

Ine fed optimus eſt quem tellus Medica gignit, 

Qui tamen aſſeritur nunquam tranſmittere viſum. 

NMarbodeus de lapidibus, 53, p. 46. 
C other 
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other precious ſtones, they are always tranſparent; 
they have never gold points in them; their blue co- 
lour reſembles more or leſs that of blue velvet, and 
it is often very pale, and approaches ſeldom, or 
very little, to purple, Powder of ſapphire appears 
like fine pounded glaſs, exhibits no traces of cop- 
per, and can in no manner produce a blue paint, 
or be confounded with mountain-blue, 


— 


The queſtion, whether the ancients were ac- 
quainted with our ſapphire, and whether it may 
not belong to their amethyſts or hyacinths, I ſhall 
not here examine. I am inclined rather to decide 
in the negative than the affirmative ; and at any rate 
the proof will always remain dubious. It might 
perhaps be difficult alſo to determine, whether 
every modern mineralogiſt who has ſpoken of the 
ſapphire was acquainted with, and alluded to, the 
real ſtone of that name. 


On the other hand, we can affirm with the great- 
eſt certainty, that the ſapphire of the ancients was 
our lapis lazuli. The latter is of a blue colour, 
which inclines ſometimes to violet or purple, and 
which is often very dark. It is altogether opake, 
yet it will till admit of being compared to a {ky- 
colour; in mentioning of which Pliny had no idea 


of tranſparency, for he compares the colour of an 


23 opake 
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opake jaſper to a ſky-blue *, The lapis lazuli is 
interſperſed with gold points, which were formerly 
conſidered as gold, but which are only particles of 
pyrites or marcaſite. It can be eaſily cut and 
formed into articles of various kinds, and at pre- 
ſent it is often uſed for ſeals. Pliny, however, in- 
forms us, that it was not fit for this purpoſe when 
it was mixed with hard foreign particles, ſuch as 
quartz; and that which was of one colour was 
therefore much more eſteemed. Many cut ſtones 
of this kind, which are conſidered as antiques, may 
be found in collections f. I remember to have 
ſeen ſeveral works of this ſort in the excellent col- 


* Lib. ĩi. p. 782: Jaſpis arizuſa—which I certainly do not, 
with Saumaiſe, conſider as the turquoiſe, We have blue jaſper 
3 
1 Plin, Inutiles ſealpturæ, intervenientibus chryſtallinis cen- 
tris.— Several learned men have underſtood this paſſage as if 
Pliny faid that the ſapphire could not be cut; but they ſeem nat 
to have attended properly to the author's words, and to have 
forgot what the ancient artiſts called cen/ra in ſtones and different 
kinds of wood which weie to be cut. This Pliny himſelf ex- 
plains, b. xvi. c. 39 ; Inveniuntur in quibuſdam, ſicut in marma- 
re, centra, id eſt duritia clavo fimilis, inimica ſerris. In b. xxx viii. 
c. 2, he reckons alſo © predurum ac fragile centrum“ among the 
faults of natural cryſtal, which however, when it had not this 
blemiſh, was very proper for being cut. Theophraſtus uſes in 
the ſame ſenſe the word xevrpoy. | 

t See Chriſts Verzeichniſs zu Lipperts DaQyliotheca, p. 48, 
62, 65, 97. ii. p. 11, 20, 29. ili. p. 13, 56. 


lection 
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lection of the duke of Brunſwick, which, in all 
probability, are Egyptian, and which are worthy 
of an accurate deſcription. That lapis lazuli was 
uſed formerly for inlaid works I am well convinced, 
though at preſent I can produce no proofs. Ia 
how beautiful a manner it 1s employed for that 
purpoſe in Florentine works, is well known. The 
largeſt and moſt magnificent ſquares of lapis lazuli 
which I ever ſaw, are in the apartments at Zarſkoe- 
Selo, a ſummer palace near Peterſburg, belonging 
to the empreſs of Ruſſia, the walls of which are co- 
vered with amber, interſperſed with plates of this 
coſtly ſtone. I was informed that theſe plates 
were procured from Thibet. The doubt expreſſ- 
ed by Epiphanius concerning ſtairs overlaid with 
lapis lazuli, reſpects only the great expence of it, 
and he perhaps imagined that the ſteps were en- 
tirely cut from the ſolid ſtone, The confounding 
the ſapphire with the cyanus, or comparing it to it, 
of which ſeveral inſtances occur, proves that the 
former muſt have had a great reſemblance ro cop- 
per- ore; for that the cyanus is a kind of mineral or 
mountain blue, tinged with copper, I have proved 
already *. The blue colour of lapis lazuli has 
always been ſuppoſed to be owing to copper ; but 
according to the lateſt diſcoveries it originates from 


* Ariftotelis Auſeultat. mirabil, cap. 59. p. 123+ 
| y 4 | iron. 
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iron . The medicinal effects which the ancients 
aſcribed to their ſapphire could be produced only 
from a mixture of copper, as they conſidered the 
Armenian ftone, or falſe lapis lazuh, to be the 
real kind. They recommended copper ochre for 
an inflammation of the eyes +. In the laſt place 
it agrees with what Dionyſius ſays, that the ſap- 
phire or lapis lazuli was produced in the veins of 
other kinds of ſtone 1. The ſapphire alſo men- 
tioned in the oldeſt writings of the Hebrews, ap- 
pears to be no other than the ſapphire of the 
Greeks, or our lapis lazuli; for it was ſaid likewiſe 
to be interſperſed with gold points ||. 


* The colour of iron ochre however is very liable to be changed 
by fire: but may it not be more durable when mixed in a certain 
manner? Wallerius is of opinion that the blue colour proceeds 
from ſilver. Sema mineralium, i. p. 313. 


+ Dioſcorides, Parabil. i. p. 10, 11, recommends log and Xadnev 

2 Some years ago my former colleague, H. Laxman, diſcover- 
ed lapis lazuli in veins of granite near Baikal in Siberia, Theſe 
veins contained alſo along with it feldſpat {/pathum ſcintillans ) 
and a milky-coloured, perhaps zeolite, kind of ſtone like ſul- 
phureous pyrites. See Beobachtungen und entdeckungen der Ber- 
liner naturf. geſelſch. i. p. 402. 


Braun de veſtitu ſacerdotum, ii. p. 530. See Michaelis Sup- 
Plementa ad lexica Hebraica, num. 1775, from p. 1798 to 1800. 


The name ſapphire is very ancient. 


The 
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The ancients therefore were acquainted with our 
lapis lazuli; but the queſtion whether they uſed it 
as a paint, or prepared ultramarine from it, I can- 
not anſwer with ſufficient certainty. It is poſſible 
that their cæruleum ſometimes may have been real 
ultramarine; but properly and in general it was 
only copper ochre *. The objection that the an- 
cients made blue glaſs and blue enamel, and if they 
had not ſmalt they could uſe no other pigment that 
would ſtand fire but ultramarine, I ſhall anſwer in 
the next article. 


Before I proceed to the oldeſt information with 
which I am acquainted reſpecting ultramarine, or 
the blue colour made from lapis lazuli, I ſhall 
communicate what I know of the origin and anti- 
quity of the name commonly given to this ſtone. 
That I might be able to offer ſomething more on 
the ſubje& than what has been ſaid by Saumaile , 
I requeſted the opinion of profeſſor Tychſen, 
which, with his permiſſion, I have here ſubjoin- 
ed +. It is, in the firſt place, certain that the word 

1s 


* Plio, lib. xxxiii, cap. 13. Compare Arifot. Auſcult. mirab. 
P+ 123. 
+ De homonymis hyles iatriew, Trajecti ad Rhenum 1689, 
fol. p. 217. 
t Lazul or lazur is not of Arabic but Perſian extraction. 
Ladſchuardi or lazuardi in Perſian fignifies a blue colour and la- 
pis lazuli, It ought properly to be pronounced laauverd; but 
the 
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is of Perfian derivation, and the ſtone, as I have 
already remarked, has hitherto been brought to us 
from Perſia. Secondly, it ſignifies a blue colour. 
It was at firſt alſo the common name in Europe for 
blue ſtones and blue colours uſed in painting ; and 
= was a long time uſed to expreſs mountain-blue 
impregnated with copper. The modern ſyſtema- 
tic mineralogiſts, it appears, firſt appropriated the 
corrupted Perſian word to the preſent lazur tone, 
properly ſo called; and thoſe therefore would com- 
mit an error in mineralogy who ſhould now apply 
this name to the Armenian ſtone, mountain- blue, 
or any other blue mineral combined with copper. 


Without pretending to have diſcovered the firſt 
mention of the name lazuli in thoſe writings which 
have been handed down to us, | ſhall here offer, as 
the oldeſt with which I am acquainted, that found 


the Arabs in their pronunciation contract the v very much, ſo 
that it ſounds likew; and one can ſay therefore lazurd. The 
derivative lazurdi or lazuverdi ſignifics blue. 

The pronunciation lau, with an / at the end, is agreeable to 
the common cuſtom among the Arabs of confounding / and r ; 
as inſtead of zingiber they ſay zeng:bil. The initial / is not the 
article, but ſeems to belong to the word itſelf, becauſe it is not ori- 
ginally Arabic. It is worthy of remark, that the Spaniards call 
blue, azul, which is plainly derived from the above word ; and the 
I has been omitted becauſe it was conſidered as the article, and 
thus the word was mutilated, as is often- the caſe with foreign 
words among the Arabs, who ſay, for example, Eſcandria, in- 
lead of al Eſcanaria ( Alexandria). 


in 
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in Leontius “, who, where he gives directions for 
colouring a celeſtial globe, ſpeaks of lazurium. If 
Fabricius be right, Leontius lived in the ſixth 
century 17. Among the receipts for painting, 
written in the eighth century, which Muratori Þ 
has made known, we find an unintelligible account 
how to make /azuri, for which cyanus compoſitus, 
perhaps a prepared kind of mountain-blue, was to 
be employed. There is alſo another receipt which 
orders blue- bottles to be pounded in a mortar. It 
appears therefore that this word was uſed 1n the 
corrupted Latin of that period to fignify a blue 
colour for painting. The ſame word, formed after 
the Greek manner, ſeems to have been uſed for 
blue by Achmet, the aſtrologer, who lived in the 
ninth century ||, and by Nonus in the tenth for a 
blue earth 5. Of ſtill more importance is a paſſage 


* Coloretur atque incruſtetur ſphera gypſo aut ceruſſa, fi lig- 
nea eſt, ut ejus rimulæ et lacunculæ, fi que fuerint, compleantur 
complanenturque, Poſt, ficcato hoc colore, alioque ei craſſiore 
inducto, qualis eſt quem lazurium vocant. Kai any B. Ti 
X, up art e, 010Y TW KANO Pere N Couple Leontius de 
conſtrudtione Arateæ ſpheræ, p. 144. Leontius may be found 
in the Collection publiſhed by Joh. Commelin : Aftronomica wete« 
rum ſcripta, '1 589, dvo. 

+ Biblioth, Græca, it. p. 456. _ 

+ Antiquitat, Ital. medii zvi, ii. p. 372, 378. 

Introductio in Aſtrolog. Tyres «54, x41 xgours Tov jet, e 


$ Nonus de morb. curat, cap. 143: * Appeviay Bunoy Tivus 
v T0, AOG9vpidye 


of 
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of Arethas, who lived in the following century, 

and who, in his expoſition of a verſe in the book 
of Revelation , ſays, The ſapphire is that ſtone, of 
which lazurium, as we are told, is made T. This, 
therefore, is a ſtrong corroboration that the ſapphire 
of the ancients was our /apis lazuli, and appears to 
be the firſt certain mention of real ultramarine. 
The word however occurs often in the ſucceeding 
centuries-for blue copper-ochre. Conſtantinus 
Africanus, a. phyfician of the eleventh century, 
aſcribes to lapis lazuli the fame medicinal qualities 
as thoſe of copper-ochre 1; as do alſo Avicenna, 
Averroes, and Myrepſius. The firſt, under the let- 
ter lam, gives a chapter entitled lazuard, to which 
the tranſlator has prefixed De azulo, id eſt, de lapide 
Armenio; and the laft fays expreſsly, that the 


lapis  lazuli of the Latins is the lazurios of the 


Chap. wx. ver. 19. | - 

+ EE os Ear pripov £251 xatt To Aagorpioy xpopn Y,. The 
expolition of Arethas is printed with CEcumenii Commentaria in 
Novum Teſtamentum. Lutetiz Pariſ. 1630, 1631, 2 vol. fol. 

t Lapis lazuli frigidus. Si in collyriis mittatur, oculis proficit. 
| Palpebrarum pilos confortat, capillos confirmat et multiplicat - - 
Lotus et propinatus, yomitum fine omni angultia provocat. Ds 
gradibus, quos vucant ſimplicium, p. 363. Theſe words ſerve to 
explain and confirm farther what I have ſaid reſpecting Arifote!:s 
Auſcultat. mirab. cap. 59, where we are told that copper-ochre 
promotes the growth of the hair and of the eye-brows. The 


works of Conſtantinus were printed at Baſle 3 536-1539, in two 
folio volumes. 


Greeks. 
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Greeks *. The words aziura, azurum, ezurrum, 
occur often alſo in that century for blue,” 


The name ultramarine, or, as it was firſt called, 
azurrim ul!ramarinum, 1 have not yet found in any 
writer of the fifteenth century. But it appears 
that it muſt have been common about the end of 
that century, as it was uſed by Camillus Leo- 
nardus in 1502 f. It is probable that it originated 


in Italy. In the firſt half of the ſixteenth century 


Vanuccio Biringoccio gave directions for preparing 
the real ultramarine, which he diſtinguiſhes with 
ſufficient accuracy from copper azur F, or, as he 


calls 


* Aanis AaCoraly TOuTE') 1455 Age. Matth. Silvaticus 
ſays: Lapis Jazuli Latinis, Arabibus Hager alzenar five alxanar; 
and alſo: Lauzud. Arab. Azurinum, lapis lazuli. 


+ Zumemellazul five Zemech, Latine vero lapis lazuli. -- - 
Ex eo fit color vocatus azurrum ultramarinum. Speculum lapidum. 
Hamburgi 1717, go. p. 125+ 


t Of azur there are two ſorts, one called by painters azzrro 
oltramarino, and the other azurro dell' Alemagna. The ultra- 
marine is that made of the ſtone known by the name of lapis la- 
zuli, which is the proper matrix of gold · ore. This ſtone, after 
being pounded afid waſhed, is reduced to an impalpable powder. 
It is then brought back to its lively and beautiful colour by 
means of a certain paſte compoſed with gum, and is refined and 
freed from all moiſture, This kind is that moſt eſteemed ; and 
according to its colour and fineneſs is purchaſed at a high price 
by painters ; for it not only adds great beauty to paintings, but 
it withſtapds fire and water—two powers which other colours 
are not able to reſiſt, Pirotechnia, p. 38. The German azur of Bi- 


ringoccio 
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calls it, the azurro dell Alemagna. At that period, 
however, the beſt meihod of preparing it muſt have 
been doubtful as well as little known, and on that 
account of no great benefit; for, in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, the father of the cele- 
brated Giambatiſta Pigna, an apothecary at Mode- 
na, was in poſſeſſion of the ſecret for mak ing the beſt 
ultramarine, by which he acquired more riches 
than would have ariſen from a large eſtate *. It is 


ringoccio is not ſmalt ; for he deſcribes that colour before under 
the name of zafera. | | 

Fallopius, who in 1557 wrote his book De metallis ſeu ſoſ- 
flibus, ſays, chap. xxxiii. p. 338: Cæruleus etiam vocatur lapis 
lazuli et lazurium ab Avicenna, et vulgo nominatur a pictoribus 
azurium ultramarinum, et dicitur azurium, vel azurro, a lapide 
lazuli ; dicitur porro ultramarinum, quia defertur ex locis ultra 
mare, ut ex Cypro, Eft pretioſi genus color is, et caro admodum 
venditur, nam una uncia venditur centum ſcutatis aureis ; vendi- 
tur autem ita caro pretio, tum quia eſt venuſtiſſimus et pulcerri- 
mus color, 1gni et fumo reſiſtens; ita ut pictura ex hoc colore 
non inficiatur a fumo, immo reddatur magis colorata et pulcra ; 
tum propter preparationem difficillimam et longam, que requi- 
ritur in præparando tali colore, 

* As young Pigna applied too cloſely to ſtudy, Bartholom. 
Ricci, in a letter {till extant, adviſed him to be more moderate, as 
he was not compelled by neceſſity to labour ſo hard. Solus es, 

ſays he, in re bene ampla. Prædia enim tibi non deſunt, ville 
atque ædes in urbe; ſupellex nobiliſſima; pater præterea eſt, qui 
tibi pro centum prædiis eſſe poteſt, qui vel uno cæruleo colore, 
quod noſtri ultramarinum appellant, conficiendo (ut in pharma- 
cis componendis ejus ſcientiam atque uberrimum fructum omit- 
tam) ſolus eſt qui perfectam ſcientiam habeat, ingentes copias 
comparare poteſt, atque adeo quotidie non parvas comparat. 
Riccii Opera, vol. ii. p. 336 and Tiraloſci Bibliotbeca Modeneſe. 
In Modena 1783, 4to. vol. iv. p. 134. 

| not, 
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not, therefore, altogether true that Alexius Pede- 
montanus, as Spielmann relates “, was the firſt per- 
ſon who mentioned ultramarine. I am of opinion 
that this Alexius, or Hieronymus Ruſcellai con- 
cealed under that name, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, only firſt publiſhed a 
complete account of the method of preparing 
it. At any rate, his receipt has been always fol- 
lowed fince that time as the beſt and the moſt cer- 
tain f. But on what information is that aſſertion 


founded, 


* Inſtitut, chemie, p- 45» 


+ The work of Alexius Pedemontanus De Secretis is no con- 
temptible ſource from which materials may be drawn for the 
techaological hiſtory of Invent ions; and on this account it will 
perhaps afford pleaſure to many if I here give an account of the 
author, according to ſuch information as I have been ible to ob- 
tain. Conrade Geſner ſeems not to have known any thing of 
him, as appears by his letters, written in 1564. See Ep fole 
medicinales, p. 50; nor has he mentioned him in his Bibliotheca. 
It is faid in Syllabus ſcriptorum Pedemoniis, opere et ffudio Andrea 
Roſotti a Monteregali, Monteregali 1667, 4to. p. 4. that it i 
not known when and where this pſeudony mous author lived. 
But Ciaconius, in Bibliotheca libros et ſcriptores ſere cundbos com- 
pleAtens, Pariſiis 1731, fol. p. 94, ſays that his real nam e was Hie- 
ronymus Ruſcellai. The ſame account is given by Haller in 
Biblioth. botan.' i. p. 325; and in Biblicth. practica, ii. p. 119 
only he is called H. Roſſellus. Gobet, in Les anciens mintral.- 
giftes de France, Paris 1779, 8vo. ii. P- 705, tells us that this Je- 
rome Ruſcellidied in 1565; and that his book was compoſed from 
his papers by Franc. Sanſovino, who publiſhed many works not 
his own, and printed, for the firſt time, at Milan in 1557. Ihave 
no where found a particular account of this Ruſcelli ; and indeed 


it 
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founded, which we read in Engliſh and French 
authors *, that the preparation of ultramarine was 
found 


It is always laborious to ſearch out any of that noble family, of 
which J have already ſpoken in the article on Lacmus. He ap- 
pears to me to be none of thoſe mentioned in Fochers Gelebrien- 
lexicon. I have met with no earlier edition of his works than 
that of 1557 : but I ſuſpe& that the firſt muſt be older. How- 
ever much the book may have been ſought after, it ſeems to me 
improbablo that three editions ſhould be publiſhed in Italian in 
the courſe of the firſt year, for, beſides that of Milan, two edi- 
tions printed at Venice the ſame year, one in quarto and another 
in octavo, are ſtill extant. A French tranſlation alſo was pub- 
liſhed at Antwerp in 1857. Is it poſſible that an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation could be-publiſhed at London in 1558, if the original ap- 
peared for the firſt time in 2557? At that period tranſlations 
could not be made ſo ſpeedily, The Secrets f Alexis, London 
1558, is mentioned in Am- Tvpographical antiquities, p. 296. 1 
have in my poſſeſſion a French tranſlation by Chriſtofle Landre, 
Paris 1576, 12mo, which' 1 ſeldom find quoted. Ne has a large 
appendix, collected from various authors. 


11 is well known that Joh. Jacob Wecker, a Pn at Col- 
mar, tranſlated into Latin this book of Alexius, and enlarged it 
with additions, under the title of De ſecretis libri xvii, The 
firſt edition, as Haller ſays, was printed at Baſle in 1559, 8vo. 
Exery edition ſeems to differ from the preceding; many things 
are omitted, and the new additions are for the moſt part of lit- 
tle importance. I have the edition of Baſle, 1592, 8ro.” in 
which there is a great deal not to be found in that of 1662, and 
which wants fome things contained in the edition of 1582. The 
lateſt trans: are printed ow that * N by Theod. Zwin- 


— — —— — — 
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See eh Dictionnaire de commerce, art. Outremer, 
which has been copied into. Rolt's W of trade, London 
17 8 fol. 


ger, 


rng 
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j biſmuth and arſenic, wich which it is united: * 


Uiſguſted with ſuch labour; and 1 all imrodiicy ELL 8 
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found out in England, and that a ſervant of the 
Eaſt-India company diſcloſed it, in order to be re- 
n for ſome i aun We ſuſtained 4 


COBALT, ZAFEFER, SALE, 


Tur E laws cobalt is given at dub bai rich, 
minerals as contain that ſemii-nietalz the calx of 
which can be melted into blue glaſs; and which 
communicates a blue colout to cortimori glaſs. ' As 
the metal itſelf is fit for no patriculir purpoſe, the 
calx only is uſed. The cobalt is firſt roaſted and 
freed from the foreign minetal bodies, panticular- 


ger, Baſle, 1701, 8vo. See . 5. Abet Noho, Aero. 
Helvetica. Tiguri 1703, 870. The laſt edition of tha work by by 
Zwinger was publiſhed at Baſle in 1753, whick Haller 130 forgot 
to remark in his Bibl. botan. ii. p. 31. Though theſe books on 
the arts, as they are called; contaii many falſe hpods, they are 
till worthy of ſome notice, as they niay be re 
brit works printed on technology, and as they bade 

duced learned men to pay fttention to A LIM Sd 
they have artiſts to pay attention to books and writttn inform - 
tien. That reſearches of this kind, however; may appear tedious 
and not ſuited to the modiſh taſte, & am well anne; but thaſe 
who wiſh to illuſtrate the hiflory of b. 


with a very {paring hand. 1 
von- 11. . * 


I for foreign articles. 
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is then well calcined, and fold, either mixed or 
unmixed with fine ſand, under the name of zaffer 
(zaffera) ;' or It is Maa with ſiliceous earth and 
pataſhes to a kind of blue glaſs called ſmalt, which, 
when ground very fine, is known in commerce by 
the name of powder-blue. All theſe articles, be- 
cauſe they are moſt durable pigments, ard thoſe 
which beſt withſtand fire, and becauſe one can pro. 
duce with them every ſhade of blue, are employ. 
ed; above all, for tinging cryſtal and for enamel- 
ling; for counterfeiting opake and tranſparent 
precious ſtones, and for painting and varniſhing 
real porerlain and earthen and potters* ware. This 
colour is indiſpenſably neceſfary to the painter 
when lie is deſirous of imitating the fine azure co- 
Jour of many butterflies and other natural objects; 
and the cheaper kind is employed to give a bluciſh 
tinge to new-waſhed linen, which ſo readily changes 
| 0 a Uiſagrecable yellow, though not without in- 
Jury do the health, as s well as to the RAR. 


od 532 ; 


des of this new colour may be reck- 
— moſt beneficial inventions of mo- 
dern times. It rendered of importance an uſeleſs 
and hurtful production; gave employment to a 
number of hands; aſſiſted in bringing many arts to 
degree of perfection which they could never be- 
fore attain; and has drawn back to Germany a 
Sreat deal of money which was formerJy ſent out of 


2 
3 


Though 
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Though there is no doubt that the proceſs uſed 
in the preparation of cobalt and ſmalt was invent- 
ed about the end of the filteenth or the beginnigg 
of the ſixteenth century, we have reaſon to aſk whe- 
ther the ancients were acquainted with cobalt, and 
if" they employed. it for colouring glaſs, They 
opened and worked mines in various parts; and it 
is, at any rate, poſſible that they may haye found 
cobalt; they made many ſucceſsful attempts to 
give different tints to glaſs * , and they produced 
blue glaſs and blue enamel. They may haye 
learned by an accident to make this elaſs : as they 
did to make braſs; and they may have continued 
to make the former as long as their ſupply of co- 
toured. earth laſted. When the mineral failed 
them; they may have loſt the art, in the ſame 
manner as the method of preparing Corinthian 
braſs + was loſt for a conſiderable ſpate. of time. 
The uſe bf cobalt does not imply a knowledge of 
its metal; for the moderns made braſs and ſmalt for 
whole centuries, before they learned to prepare 
zink and regulus of cobalt. 


It ſeems, however, difficult to Aſber tbis queſ- 
tion; for one can ſcarcely hope to diſcover cobalt 
with any certainty among thoſe minerals mention- 
ed by the ancients. They could deſcribe minerals 

* See what is faid in the firſt vole, under the article Arts 
la! Re. 855 


1 0 bebe 6s, 4 Avent. mirah, b. hf. 51%. 
Aa 2 | in 
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in no bther manner than according to their exterior 
| appearatice, che county chere they were found, 

or the uſe to Which they applied them. Now 
there z is no ſpecies tore various and more change- 
able in its figure and colour that cobalt, which on 
this accoutit ſhews the impoſſibility of diſtinguiſh- 
ing minerals with ſufficient accuracy by externa 
characteriſtics. | Beſides, there are ſcarcely two paſ- 
fages of the ancients which ſeem to allude to it; 
and theſe, when cloſely examined, ee us little or 
no information. | 


The Mmesting of Waben n as various 
a whiter 8 that of the word cobult was two 


eenturtes apo, It ſigniſted often calamine ; ſome- 
Himes furfiace-droſsz and perhaps, in later times, 
«allo urſenie; but, as far as 1 know, it was never 
apphed te cobalt cill mineralogiſts wiſhed in mo- 
Gern times to find a Latin term for it *, and aſ- 
ſumed that which did not belong properly to any 


Im of opinion that this Latin name for 


Ace. 648 
1 Cœruleum arena et. Wikio ox gern tria fuere antiqqiitns * 
Alam, quod maxime probatur, Seythicum, hoc diluitur 
facile ; cumque teritur, in quatuor cdlorts mutatur, tandidiorem, 
aigrioremye.. - Prafertur huic etiamnum Eyprium, Acceſſit his 
Puteolanum et Hiſpanienſe, arena ibi coofici ccepta Tingitur 
autem omne, et in ſua coquitur herba, bibitque ſiceum. Re- 
hqua er r Ex cberulco- fit quod 


Nt vocatur 
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in which Lehmann thinks he can with certainty 
diſtinguiſh cobalt, is ſo ſingular a medley that no- 
thing to be depended on can be gathered from it. 
The author, it is true, where he treats of mineral 
pigments, ſeems to ſpcak of a blue ſand which pro- 
duced different ſhades of blue paint, according as 
it was pounded coarſer or finer, The paleſt pow- 
der was called lomentum ; and this Lehmann conſi- 
ders as our powder-blue, I am, however, fully 
convinced that the cyans of Theophraſtus, the cæ- 
ruleum of Pliny, and the chryſocolla *, were the blue 
copper earth, often already mentioned, which may 
have been mixed and blended together. Beliges, 


vocatur lomentum; perficitur id lavando terendove ; hoc ſt ecæ- 
ruleo candidius.—Uſus in creta, calcis impatiens.' Naper aeceſſit 
et Veſtarianum, ab auctore appellatum. Fit ex Agyptü leyiſſi- 
ma parte. Idem et Puteolani uſus, præterque ad feneſtras; 
vocant cœlon. Non pridem apportari et Indicum eſt cp tum. 
Cœruleĩ ſinceri experimentum in carbone ut fagret. 7.4. xxxi)i. 

cap. 13. This, in part, is taken from Tepe. de lapiu. 
þ 97 ; but I ſhall quote only the tranſlation. Ccrruleum (ung) 
unum eſt nativum, alterum artificioſum, ut in Ægypto. Genera 
enim cœrulei tria, Ægyptium, Seythicum et Cyprium. . Ppyi- 


mum autem Ægyptium ad meraciores inductionea; 


autem ad dilutiores. Factitium autem Egyptium, . Et qui f. ſcri- 
bunt de regibus, hoc etiam ſeribunt, quis regum primus artifi- 
ciale ceruleum fecerit, nativum imitatus —Atunt qui pigmenta 


terunt, eyanum ex ſe 'facere quatuor caloxes g /primimn (exite- 


nuiſſmis partibus candidiſimum; ſecundum 8 
nigerrimum. Hee autem arte fiunt; emad * 
ruſſa, * 
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Pliny clearly adds to it an artificial colour, which 
in my opinion was made i in the ſame manner ay 
our lack ; for he ſpeaks of an earth boiled with 
plants, which acquired their blue colour, and which 
was in ſome meaſure inflammable. Wirh theſe 


pigmentz walls were painted; but as many of them 
would not endure lime, they could be uſed only on 
thoſe which were plaſtered with clay (creta). The 
expreſſion uſus « ad fene/tras has been miſapplied by 
Lehmann, as a ſtrong proof of his aſſertion; for 
he explains i it as if Pliny had ſaid that a blue pig- 
ment was uſed for painting window-frames ; ; but 
glaſs windows were at that time unknown. I fuſ- 
pe& Pliny meant to ſay only that one kind of 
paint could not be employed near openings which 
afforded a paſſage to the light, as it ſoon decayed ' 
and loſtits colour. This would have been the caſe 
in particular with lacks, i in which there was a mix- 
fore of vegetable particles, EF"), _ 
* 2d 48} © 4 g 
For ene; I find in this paſſages as few traces 
of ſmalt as Mr. Gmelin; and I agree with him in 
"opinion that the ſtrong and unpleaſant mixtures 
arifivg from cobalt would, had it been known, 
have induced the ancients to make particular men- 
tion of it in their writings.” Would not the arſe- 
nie, which 1 is fo often combined with cobalt, have 
given occaſion to many reports reſpecting the dan- 
gerous properties of theſe minerals? And would 
dot arſenic and biſmuth have been ſooner known, 
bad 
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had preparations of cobalt been made at ſo ear ly 


a period? It is a circumſtance of great weight 


alſo, that in the places where the ancients had 
mines, and where antiquities painted or tinged 
blue, and reſembling in colour that produced by 
cobalt, have been dug up, cobalt has not been diſ- 
covered, or bas been diſcovered only in modern 
times. At preſent we know nothing of Egyptian, 
Arabian, Ethiopian, Italian and Cyprian cobalt; 
and in Spain * this mineral was firſt found in the 
reign of Philip IV. I ſhall here obſerve, that the 
iſland of Cyprus was formerly ſo abundant in cop- 
per that, in a mineralogical ſenſe, it might be 
called the iſland of Venus; and we can therefore 
entertain the leſs doubt that the caruleum e 
was copper - blue. | 


The . reaſon, however, why Lehmann, 
Paw+, Ferber, Delaval, and others, think that the 
ancients uſed ſmalt, and were acquainted with co- 
balr, is, that, as has been already ſaid, various anti- 
quities both of painting and enamel haye been diſ- 
coyered in which a blue appears that ſeems to give 
3 for conjecturing chat! it was produced by 


9 Bowl, Tatroducion 2 I hiſtoria naturgl T 3 la grogrphia 
fiſica de Eſpana. Madrit 1775» p. 399+ · 


+ Recherches philoſophiques ſur les Egyptiens © et 1 Chinois. 
Berlin 1773, i. p· 345+ An experimental inquiry into the cauſe 


of the changes of colours in opake and coloured bodies, by E. H. 
Delaval, London 1774, 419+ p. 36. 
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cobalt. Ferber ſpeaks of blue glaſs ſquares in 
tnofaic work; and Delaval mentions old Egyp- 
rian ehif-work of this colour 4. It is well known 
alſo that the Chineſe and people of Japan gave to 
their parcelain that fine blue colour, for which it 
is celebrated, long before the diſcovery of ſmalt in 
Europe. Qa mummies à blue is ſeen likewiſe, 
which, even after ſo many centuries, ſeems to have 
loſt little or © nothing of its beauty. We muſt 
therefore allow that the ancients n either ultra- 


marine or cobalt, 


The firft opinion W in regard of porcelain, 
to be confirmed by Duhalde , who ſpeaks of a 
mine of azur, and relates that the Chineſe, in mo- 

dern times, uſe inſtead of it, for painting their por- 
celain, a blue paint brought from foreign coun- 
tries. It is probable that by 'the former he 
means lapis lazuli, and by the latter ſmalt, which is 
Tent, in large quantities, from Europe to China. 
The invention of ultramaripe, however, appears to 
me too ne, its effect on Porcelain too uncertain, 
and its 125 90 high to allow us to ſuppoſe that 


* Briefe as Wellchland, Prag 1773» "= 114, 136, 223. 
1 Bae enamelled Ggures of the Egyptian deities may be found 
in Marb. antig. dons la galleric & Dreſde, tab. 190. | 
2 Deleription de Epe de la Qhine et de la Tartarte Chi- 
* A Hexe 5736, f ll. p. 323, 230, 232. I have, however, 
' often hedtd, and even remarked myſelf, that the blue 6n the new 
S on the Id. N 


it 
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it has been much uſed. We ſhould therefore 
haye been almoſt obliged to adopt the latter opi- 
nion, had not Mr. Gmelin proved by chemical ex: 
periments “ chat it is not only poſſible to give to 
glaſs and enamel a blue eolour by means of iron; 
but that the before mentioned antiquiries, upon 
which fo much ſtreſs has been laid, ſhew not the 
ſmalleſt traces of cobalt. He even made experi- 
ments upon blue tiles, found in a Roman teſſellated 
foot-pavetnent at Montbeillard ; and likewiſe on 


the blue paint of the mummy which was preſented 


to our univerſity by the king of Denmark . He 


has alſo mentioned various articles on which a blue 


colour is produced by the vitrification of iron. Of 
this nature are in particular thoſe flags found near 
the melting-houſes at the iron mines of the Harze 
foreſt; and I myſelf have ſeen flags which were 
ofa blue colour exceedingly beautiful. Vulcanie” 
flags, or ſcoriæ, found in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rona, Vicenza, and other parts of Italy, are men- 
tioned alſo by Ferber t, which ſeems to confirm 
the conjecture of Dr. Bruckmann I, that the an- 


cients may have uſed FRO flags! for their works. It 


De cmtuleo vitro in antiquis monumentis, in net AA] 


Societatis Gottingenſic, 1779, vol. ii. p.41. 
ee Tenants e . 
t Briefe, p. 30&ññ + -» . 5 
1| -Beytrage au der nn ; wm i 
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is probable that the ancients were firſt induced by 
the. blue flag of their melting-houſes to make ex- 
periments on the colouring of glaſs with iron, and 
that 1n this art they acquired a dexterity not poſ- 
ſeſſed at preſent; becauſe it was abandoned by our 
anceſtors after the invention of ſmalt, which is 
much more beautiful; and which can be uſed 
more eaſily and with more certainty. I cannot, 
however, deny that I have often lamented this loſs 
when I ſaw the excelleut blue in the painted win- 
dows at Gouda, Goſlar, and other places ; though 
its beauty is much heightened by the tranſparency 
of che glaſs, and the ſtrong light that falls upon it 
from without. | 

I ſhall now proceed to the invention of the paint 
prepared from cobalt. About the endof the 15thcen- 
tury, cobalt appears to have been dug up in great 

quantity in the mines on the borders of Saxony 
and Bohemia, diſcovered not long before that t pe- 
riod. As it was not known at firſt to what uſe i it 
could be applied, it was thrqwn afide as a uſelefs 
mineral. The miners had an ayerfion to it, not 
only becauſe, it gave, them much fruitleſs labour, 
but becauſe it often proved prejudicial to their 
health by the arſenical particles with which jt was 
combined ; and it appears even that the mineralo- 
gical name cobalt then firſt took its riſe. At any 
rate, I have never met with it before the begin- 
ning of the figteonth gefitury .;- and Matheſius and 
Agricola ſeem to have firſt uſed it in their writings. 
DF Friſch 
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Friſch derives it from the Bohemian word Rm, 
which ſignifies metal; but the conjecture that it was 
formed from cobalur, which was the name of a ſpirit 
that, according to the ſuperſtitious notions of the 
times, haunted mines, deſtroyed the labours of the 
miners, and often gave them a great deal of unne- 
ceſſary trouble, is more probable'; and there is 
reaſon to think that the latter is borrowed from the 
Greek. The miners, perhaps, gave this name to 
the mineral out of joke, becauſe it thwarted them 
as much as the ſuppoſed ſpirit, by exciting falſe 

hopes and rendering their labour often fruitleſs *. 
It was once cuſtomary, therefore, to introduce into 
the church ſervice a prayer that God would pre- 


ſerve miners and their works from +#obolts and 
ſpi pirits. 


Reſpecting the inyention of making an uſeful 


_ * Mathefiug, in his tenth Sermon, p. Fot, where he ſpeaks of 
the cadmia foffilis, ſays : ** Ye miners call it kobolt ; the Germans 
* call the black devil and the pld devil's whores and bags old 
and black fobel, which by their witchcraft do injury to people 
and to their cattle. Poe Whether the devil, therefore, and 
his hags gave this name to cobalt, or cobalt gave its name to 
witches, it is a poiſonous and noxious metal. Agricola, De ani- 
mantibusſubterraveis,” ſays, at the end: Dæmones, quos'Germa- 
norum alii, aut etiam Græci, vocant cobalos, quod hominum ſunt - 
imitatores. Bachart, i in his Canaan, i. i. 18, p. 484, gives a 
Hebrew derivation of Nba Neg. It appears to be the ſame as co- 
walus and gebelinus, the latter of which was uſed by Ordericus 
Vitalis in the eleventh century as the name of a ſpirit or phan» 


tom. 8 Manage, Diction. emol. i i. 681. 9 
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kind of blue glaſs from cobalt we have no better 
information than that which Klotzſch“ has pub- 
liſhed from the papers of Chriſtian Lehmann. The 
former, author of an hiſtorical work reſpecting che 
upper diſtrict of the mines in Miſnia, and a cler- 
gyman at Scheibenberg, collected with great dili- 
gence every information chat reſpected the hiſto- 
ry of the neighbouring country, and died; at a 
great age, in 1688. According to his account, 
the colour: mills, at the time when he wrote, were 
about a hundred years old; and as he began firſt to 
write towards the end of the thirty years“ war, the 
invention ſeems to fall about 1540 or 1560. He 
relates the circumſtance as follows : *4 Chriſtopher 
Schurer, a glaſs. maker at Platten, a place which 
belongs ſtill to Bohemia, retired to Neudeck, where 
he eſtabliſhed his buſineſs. Being onceat Schnee- 
berg, he collected ſome of the beautiful coloured 
pieces of cobalt which were found there, tried 
them in his furnace; and finding that they melted, 
he mixed ſome cobalt with glaſs metal, and ob- 
rained fine blue glaſs. At firſt he prepared it only 
for the uſe of the potters; but in the courſe of time 
it was carried as an article of merchandize:to Nu- 
remberg, and thence ta Holland. As painting on 
glafs was then much cultivated in Hollan, the 
attiſts there knew better how to appreciate this in- 
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vention . Some Dutchmen therefore repaired to 
Neudeck, in order that they might learn the pro- 
ceſs uſed in preparing this new paint. By great 
promiſes they perſuaded the inventor to remove to 
Magdeburg, where he alſo made glaſs from the 
cobalt of Schneeberg; but he again returned to his 
former refidence, where he conſtructed à hand- 
mill to grind his glaſs, and afterwards erected ont 
driven by water, At that period the colour was 
worth ſeven dollars and a half per cwt. and in Hol- 
land from fifty to ſixty florins. Eight colour-mills 
of the ſame kind, for which roaſted cobalt was. pro- 
cured in -caſks from Schneeberg, were ſoon con- 
ſtrudted in Holland; and it appears that the Dutch 
muſt have been much better acquainted wich the art 
of preparing, and particularly with that of grinding 
it, than the Saxons; for the elector John George 
ſent for two colour-makers from Holland, and gave 
a thouſand florins towards the enabling them to 
improve the art, He was induced to make this ad- 
vance chiefly by a remark of the people of Schnee- 
berg, that the part of the cobalt which dropped 
down while it was roaſting contained more colour 
than the roaſted cobalt itſelf. In a little time 
more Meer erected around Schneeberg. 


— 


oy man in bis Deferipeid Bilgit, i. p. 4. fays: Vitro 
quo pacto oglores' imprimantur et incoquantur, Belgarum in- 
ventum eſt. Albinus in Meiſulſeber bergebronil, p. 159, ſpeaks 
of the paint for cuamel made at Auewerp- 9 
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Hans Burghard, a merchant and chamberlain of 
Schneeberg, built one by which the eleven mills at 
Platten were much injured. Paul Notdboff, a Frieſa 
lander, a man of great ingenuity, who lived at the 
Zwittermill, made a great many experiments in order 
to improve the colour, by which he was reduced 
to ſo much poverty that he was at length forced to 
abandon that place, where he had been employed for 
ten years in the colour · manuſactory. He retired 
to Annaberg, eſtabliſhed there in 1649, by the aſ- 
fiſtance of a merchant at Leipſic, a colour-manu- 
factory, of which he was appointed the director; 
and by theſe means rendered the Annaberg cobalt 
of utility. The conſumption of this article how- 
ever muſt have decreaſed in the courſe of time; 
for in the year 1659, when there were mills of the 
fame kind at more of the towns in the neighbout- 
hood of mines, he had on hand above 8000 quin- 
tals.” Thus far Lehmann — 


This information is in ſome meaſure confirmed 
Melzer *, who ſays, that the mines of Schnee- 


*. Chriſtian Melzers Berglauſtige beſthreibung der ſtadt 
ae Schneeberg 1684, 4to. p. 405. The ſame account 
is given in his Zifftoria Schneebergenſis, that ia, Erncuerte fadt- 
und berg-chronita der fladt Schneeberg. Schneeberg 1716, 4to. 
1s theſe works one may ſee the diſpeſitions made from time to 
time by the electors of Saxony, to ſupport this bighly profitable 

employment and trade. The lateſt information on this ſubje&t 
is to be found in Von Hofſmanns Abhandlung iber die eiſenbiit- 
ten, Hof. 1785, 440; : 
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berg, which were firſt diſcovered in the middle of 
the fifteenth” century, had declined ſo much to- 
wards the middle of the fixteenth, that it was im- 
poſſible to get any profit by them till the year 1 550, 
when a greater advantage aroſe from the new me- 
thod of uſing cobalt. About this period a contract 
was entered into with the Dutch, who agreed to 
take the roaſted cobalt at a certain price. Leh- 
mann * ſays, but without adducing any proofs, 
that a manufactory for making blue glaſs was 
erected by Sebaſtian Preuſsler, between Platten 
and Eybenſtock, ſo early as 1571. Koſsler f, who 
died in 1673, in the, ſeventy - ſixth year of his age, 
gives us to underſtand. that a century and a half 
before his time, cobalt was procured and ſold as 
zaffer; but that the colour-mills in the country 
had been eſtabliſhed only about ſixty years. I 
conjefture therefore, that in the beginning of the 
ſixteeath century, the roaſted cobalt, to which 
ſand was added, in order that the nature of it 
might be more concealed, and the farther prepa- 
ration of it rendered more difficult, was given up 

.to the Dutch, even in the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century ?, and that theſe . by melting 
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| f Spegulum, metallurgis poli. 1 Dreſden 1300, fol, 
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t k ſay, in the beginning of the ſixteenth * the autho- 
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it anew, or at leaſt by. pounding it finer; derived 
the greateſt benefit from it long before, the Saxons 
chemſelves conſtrued mills-according to the mo- 
del of thoſe uſed in Holland. At preſent many 
Duchmen AE; ow RPE * 
— *. =” | 


Ra this yew pling, wh. fck made 
known in books till a late period. Agricola was 
not arquainted with the blue glaſs, nor is zafferz 
mentioned either by him or Matbeſius. Albin 
alſo, who indeed derived the greater part of his in- 


rity of the following latest) u in \ Melers Bebel leſcbrei- 
lung Schntedetgr, p. 469, which fees not to have been noticed 
by others: © Peter Weidcithawther, a Franconian, edme hither 
poor; but by means of a colour he procured from pbunded bif- 
muth, and of which he exported mt any quiatals to Venice, at the 
rate of twenty-five dollars per quintal, he foos acquired great 
| _ riches,and built 2 beautiful houſe in the market - plate. His name 
ix inſcribed in the Tower window of the chancel of the great 
church, with the date 1j At that period a great deal of 
this paint vu prepared at-Veniceg and it may therefore be cafily 
comprehended ann be R with 
. A 271307 


" SEAM tie tered? 
the boundaries of Saxony and Bobemia, I do not know, as I have 
remarked no information on that ſübject. We are however told 
by Calvor; it Beſchreibung des maſchivenweſens am Oberbart:, 
Hi. p. 202, that a perſon was engaged to ſuperintend the blue- 
e 
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formation from theſe two writers, ſays not a word 
reſpecting it; but he tells us that biſmuth when put 
in veſſels grew together again . He feems there- 
fore to allude to cobalt roaſted and mixed with 
ſand, which when packed up becomes a ſolid bo- 
dy, whereas biſmuth which has been purified 
by roaſting can never aſſume that ſtate. Vanuccio 
Biringoccio , the oldeſt writer in whoſe works 
I have as yet obſerved the name ⁊aſfera, deſcribes 
its uſe for painting glaſs, and calls it a heavy mi- 
neral, without defining it any farther. Cardan 1 
gives the name of zaffera to an earth which 
colours glaſs blue. Cæſalpin ſays it is a ſtone || ; 
and Julius Scaliger muſt have known as little of it, 
elſe he would have mentioned it in his Exercita- 
tions on Cardan. Porta, who employed great di- 
ligence to acquire knowledge of this kind, often 
mentions zaphara figulinorum, without telling us 
what it 1s; but he deſcribes how it muſt be melted, 


* Meiſniſche bergchronik, p. 133. tit. 16. 


* . 


+ La zaffera é un' altro mezzo minerale 3 come me- 
tallo, che per ſe ſolo non fonde, et in compagnia di coſe vetri- 
ficate fa come aqua, et tegne in azurro tal che chi vuol tegner 
vetri, o dipinger vaſi di terra vitriati di color azurro adopera 
queſta, et a voglia dell' artifice ſerve nelle ſopradette operationi, 
ancor per negro, caricandole di * N di queſta, che per 
azurro non comporta. 


Lib. v. De ſubtil. 
Lib. ii. cap. 55. 
A poured 
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poured into water, pounded, fifted, and reduced 
into a fine powder in order to be employed for 
making artificial precious ſtones *®. Neri, who 
wrote about the year 1609 4, knew nothing more 
of it; and Merret, who lived in the middle of the 
fixteenth century, confefles that he knew not what 
2affera was, but he believed that it was a new Ger- 
man invention, at leaſt that it was brought from 
Germany, and that it ſeemed to him to be made 
from copper and ſand, with the addition perhaps of 
calamine f. The firſt perſon who properly explain- 
ed zaffera in his writings,and gave a correct account 
of the method of preparing it, is, in my opinion, 
Kunkel || in his annotations on Neri-and Merret. 
That writer ſays, zaffera was by the miners called 
zafloer, and that ſand was mixed with it only that 
the powder-blue uſed by women for linen, and by 
painters called blue ſmalt, might not- be imitated 
in other countries. | - 


Koſler ſays, the Bohemian cobalt is not ſo good 
as that of Miſnia, and that its colour is more like 
that of aſhes. That Brandt, a member of the 


* Magiz naturalis lib. vi. 4qto. Francofurti 1595, gro. 
p. 271. i 

+ De arte vitriaria, cum Chriſt, Meretti obſervat. Amftclod, 
1668, 12mo. lib. i. cap. 12. p. 32. 

t De Arte vitriar, p. 327. 


Glas macherkunſt. Nurnberg 1743, 4to. p. 46. 
Council 


cil 
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Council of Mines in Sweden, firſt aſſerted, that co- 
bait contained a peculiar kind of ſemimetal, muſt 
be ſo well known to mine ralogiſts, that it ſcarcely 
deſerves to be mentioned *. 


TURKEY 


T3 AT theſe fowls, which at preſent are every 
where common, were brought to us from a differ- 
ent part of the world, is, I believe, generally 
admitted; but reſpecting their original country, 
and the time when they were firſt introduced into 
Europe, there is much difference of opinion among 
thoſe who in latter times have made reſearches on 
that ſubject T. I ſhall therefore compare what has 

been 


* Act. litter. et ſcient. Upſal 1733. Wallerii Syſtema miner, 

ii. p. 164. | 
+ The principal works in which information may be found on 
this ſubject, are Perrault in Memoires pour ſervir d hiftoire natu- 
relle des animaux, which forms the third part of Memoires de 
Academie Royale des Sciences depuis 1666 juſqu'2 1699. Traits de 
la police, par De la Mare, ii. p. 726. Buffon, Naturgeſchichte der woget, 
edition of Berlin, iv. p. 213 and 239. Pallas, Spicilegia Zoologica, 
faſcic. iv. p. 10. Pennant, in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, - 
B b 2 | vol, 
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been advanced on both ſides with what I have re- 


marked myſelf, and ſubmit my deciſion to the 
judgment of the reader. 


The queſtion, whether turkeys or Turkey-fowls 
were known to the Greeks and the Romans, will 
depend upon defining what thoſe fowls were to 
which they gave the name of meleagrides and gal- 
line Africanæ; for in the whole ornithology of the 
ancients, there are no other kind that can occaſion 
doubt. It has however been juſtly remarked by 
Perrault and others, that every thing which we 
find related by the ancients of the me/eagrides can 
be applied only to the pintado or Guinea fow| 
(Numida meleagris Linn.), and not to the turkey; 
and that the gallinæ Africane were only a variety 
of the former, or a ſpecies that approached nearly 
to them. Their ſpots diſpoſed in ſuch a manner 
as if formed by drops, on account of which, in 
modern times, they have been called pintados and 
peintades, and the marks on the feathers of the 
wings accord perfectly with the deſcription given 
of them by Clytus, the ſcholar of Ariſtotle “; 


though 


vol. lxxi. part i. p. 72. Pennant's Arctic Zoology, vol. ii. Birds, 
P+ 294 · Miſcellanies by Daines Barrington. London 1781, 4to. 
p- 125. 


* Athenzus, Deip. lib, xiv. p. 655. Moſt of thoſe paſſages of 
the ancients in which this fowl is mentioned have been collected 


by 
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though in northern countries, ſome Guinea fowls 
are found, the colour of which is more mixed with 
white. But this is a variation not uncommon among 
birds in general when removed from their native 
country, as is proved by the white peacocks, which 
were firſt obſerved in Norway. The coloured 
hood of thick ſkin which covers the head, has alſo 
been accurately deſcribed by Clytus, as well as the 
coloured fleſhy excreſcence on the bill (palearea 
carunculacea). In ſize the meleagr ides were like our 
largeſt common fowls, which is true alſo of the 
pintado ; and we muſt acknowledge with Clytus, 
that its naked head is too ſmall in proportion to 
the body. The figure of the pintado, like that of 
the partridge, and its drooping tail, correſpond 
equally well with the epithet gibbere, eſpecially as 
the poſition of its feathers occaſions its back to ap- 
pear elevated or bent upwards. The feet are like 
thoſe of the domeſtic fowl, but they are deſtitute 
of the ſpurs with which thoſe of the latter are fur- 
nifhed ; and the pintado lays ſpotted eggs, as de- 
ſcribed by Ariſtotle ; but theſe, by the manner in 
which the fowls are reared in Europe, are liable to 
variations. It deſerves to be remarked above all, 


by Conrade Geſner, in his Hiftor. avium, p. 461, and by Aldro- 
vandus in his Ornithologia, lib. xiii. p. 18. When we conſider 
the feathers as delineated by Perrault, we ſhall find the com- 


pariſon of Clytus more intelligible than it has appeared to many 
commentators. , 


B b 3 that 
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that both ſexes of the meleagrides are ſo like, that 
they can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed ; and this cir- 
cumſtance alone is ſufficient to confute thoſe who 
pretend that the melzagrides were our turkeys. Had 
that been the caſe, it is impoſſible chat Clytus in 
his deſcription, which ſeems to have been drawn 
up with great care, ſhould have omitted the proud 
and ridiculous geſtures of the turkey-cock when 
he ſtruts about with his tail ſpread out like a fan, 
or thrown 1ato a circular form, and his wings trail- 
ing on the ground, or the long excreſcence that 
hangs down from his bill, and the tuft of black 
hair on his breaſt. The unpleaſant cry, and the 
unſocial diſpoſition of the meleagrides, are ob- 
ſerved in the Guinea fowls, which, as the ancients 
juſtly remarked, frequent rivers and marſhes, where 
turkeys on the other hand never thrive, 


The ancients aſſure us, that the native country of 
the meleagrides was Africa“, where the Guinea fowls 
are ſtill found in a wild ſtate, but where our turkeys 
were never ſeen wild. When writers however 


* Plin. Strabo, The following paſſage of the Periplus Scylacir, 
p- 122, which I have never found uſed in the hiſtory of the me- 
lagrides, is worthy of remark. This geographer, ſpeaking of 
a lake in the Carthaginian marſhes, ſays : Circa lacum naſcitur 
arundo, cyperus, ſtoebe et juncus. Ibi meleagrides aves ſunt ; 
alibi vero nuſquam niſi inde exportatæ. The above paſlage, in 
my opinion, may ſerve to ſupply a deficiency in Antigonus Ca- 
ryſtius's Hift, mirgbil. cap. 11, 

mention 


BS. 
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mention places not in Africa, to which the former 
were brought, we are not to ſuppoſe that they were 
carried thither directly from Africa, The differ- 
ence which Columella and Pliny * make between 
the meleagrides and galline Africans is ſo trifling, 
as to imply only a variety of the ſpecies; and the 
opinion of profeſſor Pallas, who has occaſionally 
collected a number of important obſervations 
which may ſerve to explain the natural hiſtory of 
the ancients, is highly probable, that we are to un- 
derſtand under it the Numida mitrata, which he has 
deſcribed. The red creſt which the laſt-mentioned 


bird always has, and which almoſt alone diſtin-- 


guiſhes it from the common Guinea fowl, ſeems 
fully to prove this opinion +. I thall here take 
occaſion 


* Gallina Africana, quam plerique Numidicam dicunt, mele- 
agridi fimilis, niſi quod rutilam galeam et criſtam capite gerit, 
quz utraque ſunt in meleagride cœrulea. Columella, viii. 2, 2, 
p- 634. 


+I have here quoted nothing more than what 1 thought requi- 
ſite to prove that the meleagrides of the ancients were our Guinea 
fowls, becauſe I had no intention of treating fully on a ſubje& 
which has been handled by ſo many others ; and becauſe I had 
only to ſhew that they were not turkeys. Had not this been 
the caſe, it would have been neceſſary for me to colle& into one 
point of view every thing that the ancients have ſaid of theſe 
fowls, with the words uſed by the different writers. It may 
however be ſaid, that by this mode of examining a diſputed 
point, a mode indeed practiſed by many, the reader may be led 
to an ill-founded approbation, becauſe what is not agreeable to 


Bb4 the 


>, 
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occaſion to remark, that Buffon erroneouſly affirms, 
that the Guinea fowls, which were tranſmitted 
from the Greeks and the Romans, became extinct 
in Europe in the middle ages; for we find mention 
made of them in Engliſh writers, under the name 
of Aves Africane, Afre, ſo early as about the year 


1277. 


That the ancients were not acquainted with our 
turkeys is confirmed ſtill more by the teſtimony of 
various hiſtorians and travellers, who aſſure us in 
the firſt place, that theſe birds are ſtill wild in 
America; ſecondly, that they were brought to us 
from America; and thirdly, that before the diſco- 
very of the New World they were not known in 
Europe. Beſides, we are enabled from the infor- 
mation which they give us, to ſee how and when 


the author's aſſertion may be eaſily concealed, But this obſer- 
vation is not applicable to me; for I confeſs, that I do not 
know with certainty whether the Guinea fowls are as careleſs of 
their young as the melcagrides are ſaid to have been; whether 
their cry, which I have often enough heard, and which is indeed 
diſagreeable, agrees with the xazx=zgz#iv of Pollux, v. 4 90; and 
whether the a2exT7ouoves νμẽ e weyrro, mentioned in /Eliart's 
Hiſt. animal. xvi. 2. belong to the Guinea fowls, or, as Pen- 
nant will have it, to the Pavones bicalcarati. 

* Kennet's Parochial antiquities, p. 287. The meleagrides 
alſo, whichVolateran ſaw at Rome in 1510, were of the ſame kind, 
The whale paſſage however does not deſerve that attention which 
De la Mare has paid to it; Commentarii urbani lib, xxv. p. 949. 


theſe 
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theſe animals were conveyed to thoſe countries 
where they are at preſent reared as domeſtic fowls; 
and theſe proofs appear to me ſo ſtrong, that I 
conclude Barrington aſſerted the contrary, that he 
might obtain aſſent not ſo much by the force of 
truth as by advancing abſurdities. All animals 
multiply more eaſily, and become larger, ſtronger, 
and more fruitful in thoſe places which nature has 
aſſigned to them for a reſidence ; that 1s, where 
they originally lived wild ; and this obſervation 
ſeems to hold good in regard to the turkeys in 
America. It is indeed probable, that the number 
of wild animals will always decreaſe in proportion 
as countries are peopled, and as woods are cut 
down, and deſerts cultivated; it is probable alſo, 
that at laſt no wild animals will be left, as has been 
the caſe with ſheep, oxen, and horſes, which have 
all long ago been brought into a ſtate of ſlavery 
by man . The teſtimony therefore of thoſe who 
firſt viſited America, and who found there wild 
turkeys, deſerves the greater attention. 


The firſt author in whom I find mention of them 
is Oviedo, who wrote about the year 1525 . He has 
deſcribed 


This obſervation is made by Varro in De re ruftica, ii. 1. 

p. 238, 
+ T ſhall here give the paſſage in Italian from the third volume 
of the Collection of Voyages by Ramuſio. Sommario dell” Ind. 
Occid. 
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deſcribed them minutely with that curioſity and at- 
tention which new objects generally excite; and as 
he was acquainted with no name for theſe animals, 
till then unknown to the Europeans, he gave them 
that which he thought beſt ſuited to their figure 
and ſhape. He calls them a kind of peacocks, 
and he relates that even then, on account of their 
utility, and the excellent taſte of their fleſh, they 
were not only reared and domefticated by the Eu- 
ropeans in New Spain, where they were firſt found, 


Occid. del Sig. Gonzalo di Oviedo, cap. 37: Altri pavoni, maggiori, 
e migliort da mangiare, e più belli, ſi fon trovati nella provincia 
detta la Nuova Spagna, de' quali molti ſono ſtati portati nelP 
iſole, e nella provincia di Caſtiglia dell' Oro, e fi allevano domeſtici 
in caſa de* Chriſtiani. Di queſti le femine ſono butte, e i maſchi 
belli, e molto ſpeſio fanno la ruota, benchè non abbiano coſt gran 
coda, ne tanto bella, come quei di Spagna, ma in tutto il reſto 
della piuma ſono belliſſimi. Hanno il collo e la teſta coperta di 
una carnoſita ſenza piuma, la quale mutano di diverſi colori 
quando gli vien fa fantaſia, e ſpecialmente quando fanno la ruota, 
la fanno dĩventare molto roſſa, e come la laſciano giu, la tornano gi- 
alla, e di altri colori, e poi come nero verſo il berrettino, e aleune 
volte bianca. Ha nella fronte ſopra il becco a modo di un picci- 
olo corno di una poppa, il quale, quando fa la ruota, ſlarga, e 
creſce pin di un palma. A mezzo il petto gli naſce un fiocco di 
peli, groſſo come un dito, li quali peli ſono nè più, nè manco 
che quelli della coda di un cavallo, di color neri, e lunghi più di 
un palma. La carne di queſti pavoni è molto buona, e ſenza 
comparazione migliore e pid tencta, che quella de' pavoni di 
Spagna.—It is 1mpoſhble that Oviedo ſhould have written in this 
manner, had theſe fowls been ſo well known in Europe as Barring- 
ton thinks they were, 


but 
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but that they were carried alſo to New Caſtile, and 
to the Weſt-India iſlands. The other fowls like- 
wiſe which he deſcribes we have without doubt 
procured from America, ſuch for example as the 
crax aleflor *, Lopez de Gomara, whoſe book 
was printed in 1553, makes ulc of the name gallo- 
pave; and ſays that the animal reſembles in 
ſhape the peacock and the domeſtic cock; and 
that of all. the fowls in New Spain its fleſh is 
the moſt delicious T. In the year 1584 wild tur- 
keys were found in Virginia 1. Rene de Lau- 
donniere found them on his landing in North Ame» 
rica in 1564 ||. Fernandez alſo reckons them 
among the birds of Mexico ; and takes notice of 
the difference between thoſe that were wild and 
thoſe which had been tamed F&. Pedro de Cieſa 

flaw 


The peacock pheaſant of Guiana, Bancroft. Quiriſſaĩ or 
Curaſſao. Brown. The creſted curaſſow. Latham. TRANS. 


+ La mejor ave para carne, que ay en la Nueva Eſpana ſon los 
Gallipavos. Quiſe los liamar aſſi por quanto tienen mucho de 
pavon, y mucho de gallo. Tiene grandas barvas, o paperas, que 
ſe muda de muchas colores. Hiff, de Mexico, p. 343» 

t Hakluyt, vol, iii. p. 274. 


Pennant quotes alſo De Bry, but that author I never con- 
ſulted. 


$ Huexolot gallus eſt Indicus, quem gallipavonem quidam vo- 
cant, noruntque omnes. Reperiuntur alii ſylveſſres, duplo domeſti- 
eis majores; duriore et inſuaviori alimonia, cetera ſimiles, qui 
interdum ſagittis, interdum vero tormentorum bellicorum vi ſo» 
lent interimi, Sunt et feminæ in ſupradicto genere cihuatoto- 
lin 
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ſaw them on the iſthmus of Darien“, and Dam- 
pier in Yucatan +. Beſides the teſtimony of many 
other later travellers which have been already 
quoted by Buffon, and which I ſhall not here re- 


peat, the accounts of Kalm and Smyth in particu- 
lar deſerve to be noticed. The former, who vi- 
fited Pennſylvania in 1784, ſays, „The wild 


lin vocate, que maribus ſunt viliores, etſi gratiſſimo atque ſalu- 
bri alimento, cedente tamen ei, quod ſumitur a noſtratibus, ob 
humiditatem et pinguedinem quandam nimiam, et nauſeam mo- 
ventem aliquibus delicatioris palati. Hiforia animalium Nove 
HFiſpaniz, which forms an appendix to his The/aur. Rerum me- 
dicar. Nove Hiſpaniæ. Barrington remarks that Fernandez 
would not have ſaid quem norunt omnes, had theſe animals been 
firſt made known from America : for Mexico was diſcovered in 
1519, and Fernandez appears to have written about 1576. This 
reaſon, however, appears to me of little weight ; eſpecially as 
it is certain that theſe fowls, like many other productions which 
excited univerſal curiofity, were ſoon every where common. Be- 
fides, it 1s not certain that theſe words were really written by 
Fernandez, | 5 


* An Engliſh tranſlation of Cieſa's Voyage may be found in 
Stevens's New Collection of voyages and travels. 


+ Vol. ii. part ii. p. 65, 85, 114. Leri ſeems alſo to have 
found them in Braſil, for Laet, in his Novus orbit, Lugd. Bat. 
1633, fol. p. 557, ſpeaking of Braſil, ſays: Lerius ſcribit, duo 
genera exquiſitarum avium hie reperiri, quibus nomen eſt mou- 
ton, pavonum magnitudine, pluma nigra et leucopeata; item- 
que maximam gallinarum, quas vocant Indicas, multitudinem, 
quas Barbari vocant arignaouſau, ſicuti noſtrates vocant arig- 
naumiri.As the deſcription, however, is not clear, and as the 
diligent Marggraf does not mention it among the animals of 
Brafil, this information appears to be very uncertain. 

« turkeys 
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© turkeys run about here in the woods, Their 
* wildneſs excepted, they are in nothing different 
from ours, but in being generally a little larger, 
* and in having redder fleſh, which is, however, 
&« ſuperior in taſte. When any one finds their 
« eggs in the woods, and places them under a tame 
ce hen to be hatched, the young, for the molt part, 
become tame alſo ; but when they grow up they 
© make their eſcape. On this account people cut 
their wings before they are a year old. Theſe' 
ce wild turkeys, when tamed, are much more miſ- 
* chievous than thoſe tame by nature.” Smyth 
aſſures us that wild turkeys are ſo abundant in the 
uncultivated country behind Virginia, and the 
ſouthern provinces, that they may be found in 
flocks of more than five thouſand +. 


Theſe teſtimonies, in my opinion, are ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong and numerous to convince any natu- 
raliſt that America is the native country of theſe 
fowls ; but their weight will be till increaſed if we 
add the accounts given us when and how they were 
gradually diſperſed throughout other countries. 
Had they been brought from Aſia or Africa ſome 
centuries ago, they muſt have been long com- 
mon in Iraly, and muſt have been carried 


* Kalms Reiſe, ii. p. 352. 


+' A Tour in the United States of America, by J. F. b. 
Smyth, London 1784, 2 vol. 8vo. 


3 thence 
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thence over all Europe. We, however, do not 
find that they were known in that country before 
the diſcovery of America. It is certain that there 
were none of them there at the time when Peter de 
Creſcentio wrote; that is to ſay, in the thirteenth 
century “; elle he would not have omitted to men- 
tion them where he deſcribes the method of rear- 
ing all domeſtic fowls, and even peacocks and 
partridges. The earlieſt account of them in 
Italy is contained in an ordinance iſſued by the 
magiſtrates. of Venice, in 1557, for repreſſing 
luxury, and in which thoſe tables at which they 
were to be allowed are particulariſed F. About 
the year 1570 Bartolomeo Scappi, cook to pope 
Pius V, gave in his book on cookery ſeveral re- 
ceipts for dreſſing theſe expenſive and much- 
eſteemed fowls 1. That they were ſcarce at this 

period 

* Creſcentio lived about the year 1280. Italian and German 
manuſcripts of his book, which'I have often quoted, may be found 
in old libraries. In that of the cathedral! at Mentz there is a Ger- 
man one of the year 1464; anda Latin one, in folio, of 1469. 

+ This ordinance may be found in Lettere di Antonio Zanon; 
in Venezia 1763, 8vo. tom. i. p. 34. E parimenti non fi poſſono 
in detti conviti metter in tavola pernici e galli, che chiamiamo 
d' India. 

+ Opera di M. Bartolomeo Scappi, cuoco ſecreto di Papa 
Pio V. in Venetia 1570, 4to. lib. v. cap. 36, p-. 346 : Per fare 
paſtici di pavoni noſtrali, galli d'India et altri volatici. Cap. 37: 
Per fare paſticcio di pollancha d' India. The copy in the library 
of our univerſity contains eighteen copper- plates, which repre- 


ſent different kitchen utenſils, and various operations of cookery. 
Among 
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period appears from its being remarked that the 
firſt turkeys brought to Bologna were ſome which 
had been given as a preſent to the family of Buono- 
compagni, from which Gregory XII, who at that 
time filled the papal chair, was deſcended “. 


That theſe fowls were not known in England in 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, is very pro- 
bable; as they are not mentioned in the particular 
deſcription of a grand entertainment given by 
archbiſhop Nevil +; nor in the regulations made 
by Henry VIII reſpecting his houſehold, in which 
all fowls uſed in the royal kitchen are named t. 
They were, however, introduced into that country 


about the above period; ſome ſay in the year 


Among the former is a ſmoke-jack : moline/la a fumo, "Theſe 
plates are well coloured, and the gilding, above all, is well exe- 
cuted. I am inclined to think that turkeys, at this period, were 
very little reared by farmers; for I do not find any mention of 
them in Trattato dell' agricoltura, di M. Africo Clemente, Pado- 
vano, in Venetia 1572, 12mo ; though the author treats of all 
other domeſtic birds. 


This is related by Zanon; but he does not give his autho- 
rity. 

+ It is certain that the name does not occur in the Lift of 
archbilhop Nevil's feaſt, nor is it mentioned in the Earl of North- 
umberland's Houſehold-book, ſo late as the year 1512. La- 
tham*s General ſynopſis of birds, vol. ii. part 2, p. 66. 

t This order, which is worthy of notice, may be found in 
Archeologia, or Miſcellaneous tradi relating to antiquity, vol. iii. 
Po 157. * 

| 4 15243 
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1524; others, in 1530; and ſome, in 1532 v. 
We know, at any rate, that young turkeys were 
ſer ved up ata great banquet in 1555 ; and about 
1585 they were commonly reckoned among the 
number of delicate diſhes J. 


According to the account of ſome writers, tur- 
keys muſt have been known much earlier in 
France: but on ſtrict examination no proofs of 
this can be found. The earlieſt period aſſign- 
ed for their introduction into that country is given 
by Beguillet ||, who confidently aſſerts that they 

were 


* Anderſon, Geſchichte des handels, iii. p. 518, and iv. 
p- 131, 189. Hakluyli, ii p. 165, gives the year 1532; and in 
Barnaby Googe's Art of huſbandry, the firſt edition, printed 
in 1614, as well as in ſeveral German books, the year 1530 is 
mentioned. 

+ Origines Juridiciales, by W. Dugdale. In the Savoy 1671. 
fol. p. 135. 

1 Pennant quotes the following rhyme from Tuſſer's Five hun- 
| dred points of buſbandry : 

Beefe, mutton and porke, ſhred pies of the beſt, 

Pig, veale, gooſe and capon and turkie well dreſt ; 

| Cheeſe, apples and nuts, jolie carols to heare, 

As then iu the countrie, is counted good cheare. 
Theſe lines he places in the year 1585, in which the book was 
printed for the ſecond time; but as there was an edition in 
2557, which is mentioned in Haller's Biblioth. botan. i. p. 319, 
a queſtion - ariſes whether they are to be found there alſo. In 
the new edition of 1744, 8v0. which I have now before me, 
they are entirely omitted. 

Deſeription du duch de Bourgogue, par MM. Courtẽpëec et 

Beguillet, 
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were brought to Dijon under the reign of Philip 
the Bold, about the year 1385. Had this French 
author quoted his authority, we might have diſco- 
vered what gave riſe to his miſtake ; but as he has 
not, one cannot help ſuſpecting that the whole ac- 


count is a fiction of his own. De la Mare alſo is 


in an error when he relates that the firſt turkeys in 
France were thoſe which Jaques Cœur; the well- 
known treaſurer to Charles VII, brought with him 
fromthe Eevant, and kept on his eſtate in Gati- 
nois, after he had received the king's permiſſion to 
return to the kingdom. This Cœur, however, 
who was baniſhed in 1450; never returned, but 
died in the ifland of Chio in the year 1456 *. 
Equally falſe is the account given by Bouche in 
his Hiſtory of Provence, that Rene, or Renatus, 
king of Naples and duke of Anjau, firſt brought 
turkeys into the -n and reared then in 


Bejuiller Dizon 1775, Bro, vol. i. p. 193, and in Defeription 


generate et particuliere de Ia France. Paris 178 1, fol. In the De- 


ſcription” of Burgundy; p. 196, the following paſſage occurs :— 


C'eſt ſous le regne de Philippe le Hardi, que les gelines 4'Inde 
furent apportees d' Artois A Dijon en 1385; ce qui montre la fauſ- 
ſets de la tradition qui en attribue Papport à PAmiral Chabot 
zu ſeikikme ſibele, "Cent ans avant Chabot, Jaques Cœur en 


avoit trinfporte de Turquie en ſon chateau de Beaumont en Gati- 
ois, et Awerie Veſpuce en Ponugal. What . to 


make Tuck an aſſertion without any proof! 


A Fee "the works which give a particular account of this. 
James Cœur, and which have been quoted by Mr, Meuſcl in A. 
gemeine Welt-biflorie, xxxvii. p. s. 


=.” Cc abundance 
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abundance-at Rofſet *®. This author gives as his 
authority-the oral tradition of the neighbourhood, 
which certainly cannot be put in competition with 
teſtimony of a more authentic nature. Another 
Bouche, who a few years ago wrote alſo a Hiſto- 
ry of Provence, and who has collected many 
things that do honour to Renatus, makes no men- 
tion of this ſervice, though he could not be igno- 
rant of what had been before related by his name- 
ſake. Had theſe fowls been known ſo early as the 
time of that monarch, who died in 1480, it is im- 
poſſible that they could have been fo ſcarce in 
France as they really were above a hundred years 
after. The aſſertion, often repeated, but never 
indeed proved, that they were firſt brought to 
France by Philip de Chabot, admiral under Fran- 
cis I, is much more probable. Chabot died in 
1543 ; and what Scaliger ſays, that in 1540 ſome 
turkeys were ſtill remaining in France, may be 
conſidered as alluding to the above circumſtance. 
ll ſe plaiſoit auſſi fort A l'agrieulture, comme à Voccupation 
la plus innocente. Ill fut le premier, à ce qu'on Ecrit, qui intro- 
duifit en France les ocillets de Provence, les roſes de Provins, et 
des muſquees, des paons blancs, des perdrix rouges, des connils 
blancs, noirs et rouges, et y rendit auſſi fort familiers les cocqs 
d' Inde, dont il faiſoĩt grand amas en Provence, et les faiſoit nour- 
rir au lieu de la galiniere pres de Roſſet, et felon la tradition du 
voiſinage. La Chorographic on Deſcription de Provence, et Þ Hi- 
Aoire chronologique du meſme pays, par Honoré Bouche. A Aix 
1664, 2 vol. fol. ii. p. 479. 8 
1 Effai ſur Vhiſtoire de Provence. A Marſeille 178g, 2 vol. 
4t9. 
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This much however is certain, that Gyllius, who 
died in 1555, gave ſoon after the firſt ſcientific de- 
{cription of them, which has been inſerted both by 
Geſner and Aldrovandus in their works on orni- 
thology. The ſame year the firſt figure of them 
was publiſhed by Bellon. About the ſame time 


they were deſcribed alſo by La Bruyere-Cham- 


pier, who expreſsly remarks that they had a few 
years before been brought to France from the In- 
dian iſlands diſcovered by the Portugueſe and the 
Spaniards “. How then could Barrington aſſert 
that this Frenchman meant the Eaſt and not the 
Weſt Indies! They muſt, however, have been a 
long time ſcarce in France; for, in the year 1566, 


* Venerunt in Gallias annos abhinc paucos aves quzdam ex- 


ternæ, quas gallinas Indicas appellant ; eredo, quoniam ex In- 


ſulis India nuper a Luſitanis Hiſpaniſque patefactæ primum 
invectæ fuerunt in orbem noſtrum, quæ pavones fere magnitu- 
dine æquant; feminz pennas non habent variegatas, pariunt ova 
anſerinis amplitudine paria, candida, quæ eſui ſunt. Mares va- 
riis coloribus diſtinguuntur, feminis ampliores, qui criſtas erectas, 
ut gallinacei noſtri, minime gerunt, ſed carnoſum quidpiam ru- 
brum, quod etiam ſub mento inſtar paleariorum dependet, longi- 
tudine iufigni, in quo, illis excandeſcentibus et turbatis, miros 
varioſque colores eſt ſpectare. Vix tamen cœlum noſtrum pati- 
untur et difficillime educantur. Voraciores ſunt, ideoque copioſo 
indigent cibario. - Segnitiem domini non ferunt, ſed maxime 
infantes pulli, qui haud temere peryeniunt ad adoleſcentiam, niſi 


ſedula et aſſidua impendatur opera. Omnino alites ſunt. De 


re cibaria, lib. xv; cap. 73, p- 632. This work was firſt pub- 
liſhed by the author in 1560, but it was written thirty years be- 


fore. Turkeys, therefore, at any rate, muſt have been in France 


in 1630. ” 
Cen * 
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when Charles IX paſſed through Amiens, the ma- 
giſtrates of that place did not diſdain to ſend him, 
among other preſents, twelve turkeys “. This in- 
formation ſeems to agree with the account often 
quoted, that the firſt rurkeys were ſerved up, as a 
great rarity, at the wedding dinner of that mon- 
arch in the year 1570 f; but it ſeems the breed of 
theſe fowls was not very common under Charles 
IX; for they are not named in the ordinances of 
1563 and 1567, in which all other fowls are men- 
tioned Fo In the year 1603, Henry IV cauſed 
higglers to be puniſhed who carried away turkeys 
from the country villages without paying for them, 
under a pretence that they were for the uſe of the 
Deen. I ſhall here allo remark, that I can no 
where find that the Jefuits are entitled to the meric 
of having introduced theſe fowls into France 9. 

| As 


+ Hiſtoire de la vie privte Gee Frangals par Le Grand d'Auſ- 
ſy, i. p. 292. 
+ Anderfons Geſchichte des handels, iv. p. 131. Keyſlers 
e ii. P- 413. 


t De la Mare. 
1 This is related by Le Grand, from the ans of .L*Etoile. 


On lit, dans I Anne litteraire, que Boileau, encore enfan!, 
jouant dans une cour, tomba. Dans fa chute, fa jaquette ſe 
retrouſſe; un dindon lui donne pluſieurs coups de bec ſur une 
partie tres-delicate. Boileau en fut tonte ſa vie incommode ; 
et de · A, peut ᷑ ue, cette ſevtrits de macurs, - - - « fa ſatyre con- 
tre les femmes, -'- Peut - &tre ſon antipathic eontre les dindons 

occaſionna- 
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As theſe American fowls muſt have been carried 
to Germany through other lands, we cannot ex- 
pect to find them in that country at an earlier pe- 
riod. Geſner, who publiſhed his Ornithology in 
1555, ſeems not even to have ſeen them #®, We 
are, however, aſſured by ſeveral authors, ſuch as 
B. Hereſbach +, Colerus 4 and others, that turkeys 
were brought to Germany ſo early as 1530; and 
in the ſame year carried to Bohemia and Sileſia |}. 
Reſpecting the northern countries, I know only, on 
the authority of Pontoppidan, that they had been 
in Denmark two hundred years before his time 8. 


occaſionna-t-elle Vaverſion ſecrette qu'il eut toujours pour les 
Jeſuites, qui les ont apportes en France. De P Eſprit (par 
Helvetius), Amſterdam 1759, 12mo. i. p. 288, 

] conclude fo from the following paſſage, p. 465: Gallopa- 
vum aiunt vocem quandam edere gallinacez non diſſimilem neſcio 
quid erocitando; et in frigidis ægre ali. Minimum ex eis 
fructum eſſe, ſumptus in educando alendoque, et curm multum 
requiri. In cibo lautiſſimos haberi, et principum menſis dignos. 

+ Indicarum, ut vocant, avium recens apod nos uſus et edu- 
catio. Nam ante annum triceſimum fupra ſeſquimilleſ mum 
apud nos non ſunt viſæ, neque veteribus arbitror notas. De 7 
ru/tica, Spire Nemet. 1595, 8vo. lib. iv. p. 640. 

Hausbuch, vierter theil. Wittenberg, 1611. 4to. p. 499. 


Oekonomiſche nachrichten der Schleſiſchen geſelſchaſt, 
1773, p. 306. Scbæuentfelil, Teriotroph. Sil ofie, For the feſti- 
val of the univerſity of Wittenberg, in 1602, fifteen Indian or 
Turkey fowls were purchaſed at the rate of a florin each. They 
were in part dreſſed with lemon-ſauce, See W itlenbergiſches 
Wechenblatt, 1788. p. 258, 267. 


$ Naturhiſtor, von Danne mark. Kkopenhag. 1; 7655 4t9: p. 172. 
8 As 
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As theſe fowls are found at preſent both in Aſia 
andAfriea, it may be worth while to enquire at what 
period they were carried thither, eſpecially as theſe 
quarters of the world have been by ſome confider- 
ed-as their native countries. In China there are no 
other turkeys than thoſe which have been intro- 
duced from other parts, as we are expreſsly aſ- 
ſured by Du Halde, though he erroneouſly adds 
that they were quite common in the Eaſt Indies *. 
They were carried to Perſia by the Armenians and 
other trading people, and to Batavia by the 
Duich hv. In the time of Chardin they were fo 
ſcarce in Perſia that they were kept in the Empe- 


Tar's menagerie 1. In che kingdom of Congo, on 
| the 


Fit. gener. des voyages, vi. p. 487, 
I Bell's Travels, i. p. 128. 


1 Turkeys (ponlets d Inde) are there foreign and ſcarce 
birds. The Armenians, about thirty years ago, carried from 
' Conflantinople to Iſpahan a great number of them, which 
they preſented to the king as a rarity ; but it is ſaid that the 
Perſians; not knowing the method of breeding them, gave in re- 
turn the care of them to theſe people, and aſſigned a different 
houſe for each. The Armenians, however, finding them trou- 

blefome and expenſive, ſuffered them almoſt all to periſh. I 
ſaw ſome which were reared in the territory of Iſpahan, four 
leagues from the city, by the Armenian peaſants ; but they 
were not numerous. Some imagine that theſe birds were 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies; but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that there are none of them in that part of the world. 
They muſt have come from the Weſt Indies, although they are 
2 cocgs & Jude, becauſe, being larger than common fowls, 


they 
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the Gold Coaſt, and at Senegal, there are none but 
thoſe belonging to the European factories. Ac- 
cording to Father de Bourzes there are none of 
them in the kingdom of Madura ; and we are told 
by Dampier that this is the caſe in the iſland of 
Mindanao. Proſper Alpinus alſo gives the fame 
account in regard to Nubia and Egypt; and Ge- 
melli Carreri ſays there is none of them in the Phi- 
lippines; though I agree with Buffon in laying 
very little ſtreſs upon the Travels known under that 
name, which we have reaſon to ſuppoſe not gee 
nuine *. 


It is worthy of remark, that Cavendiſh found a 
great number of turkeys in the iſland of St. He- 
lena ſo early as the year 1588; and Barrington 
miſapplies this circumſtance to prove that theſe 
fowls did not come from America. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether Cavendiſh really 
meant our turkeys, as he ſays, Guiney cocks, which 
we call turkeys +; for the firſt name belongs to what 


we at preſent call pintados ; and we are under an 


uncertainty which kind we ought to underſtand. 


But even allowing that they were turkeys, is it im- 


probable that they ſhould be on an iſland which 


they reſemble in that the Indian fowls, which are of much 
greater fize than the common fowls of other countries.” Voy- 
ages de Chardin, iv. p. 84. | 
The proofs may be ſeen in Buffon. 
+ Hakluyt, ii. p. 825, | 
Cc4 had 
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had often been viſited by the Portugueſe * The 
account of De la Croix is of as little weight; for 
be ſays that in the woods of Madagaſcar there are 
many £0qs. d lud: *. De la Croix publiſhed his 
book in 1688, at Which time there were in South 
America wild horfes and wild cattle. Does this, 
therefore, invalidate the certaipty of theſe animals 
being carried thither from Europe? 


J intended to have critigally examined thoſe 
grounds upon which Barrington endeavours to 
prove that turkeys were originally brought from 
Africa; but on reading over his eſſay once more, I 
find the greater part of his arguments are ſuffi- 
ciently refuted by what I have proved from the 
moſt authentic teſtimony ; and nothing now re- 
mains but to add a few obſervations. Barrington 
conſiders it improbable. that theſe fowls ſhauld 
be ſo ſoon ſpread all over Europe, as Cortez firſt 
viſited Mexico in 1519, ſubdued the capital in 
1521, and returned to Spain in 1327. To me, 
however, it does not appear incredible; for I 
could prove by ſeveral inſtances, that the curiofity 
excited by the moſt remarkable American produc- 
tions ſoon became general. Thoſe, for example, 
who take the trouble to inquire into the hiſtoty of 
maize or Turkiſh corn will make the ſame re- 
mark; though it is a truth fully eſtabliſhed that 


# Relation univerſelle d*Afrigue, Lyon 1688, ir. p. 446. 
"Fe 
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we procured that grain from America. How ſoon 
did tobacco become common! In the year 
1599 the ſeeds were brought to Portugal; and in 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century it be- 
gan to be cultivated in the Eaſt Indies. When 
Barrington aſſerts that theſe fowls were carried to 
America by the Europeans, in the ſame manner as 
horſes and cattle, this argument may be turned 
againſt bimielf; for he muſt doubtleſs find it 
equally improbable that they ſhould ſo ſoon be- 
come common, numerous and wild, in the New 
World, as they muſt have been according to the 
authorities above quoted. 

As many fat turkeys were purchaſed yearly in 
Languedoc and ſent to Spain in the time of car- 
dinal Perron *, it is thence concluded that theſe 
fowls were not firſt brought to France through the 
latter. Perron died in 1620. At that period 
turkeys were very common; and whoever is ac- 
quainted with the induſtry of the Spaniards will not 
find it ſtrange that the French ſhould begin earlier 
to make the rearing of theſe animals an employ- 
ment. How falſely ſhould we reaſon, were we 
to ſay that it is impoſſible the Engliſh and French 
ſhould procure the beſt wool from Spain, becauſe 


* Lecoq d' Inde eſt un oiſeau qui a peuple merveilleuſement ; 
de Languedoc ils en mènent en Eſpagne, « comme de moutons. 
* p. 67. 


the 
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the Spaniards' purchaſe the beſt cloth from the 
French and the Engliſh ! 


- One proof by which Barrington endeavours to 
ſhew that turkeys were eſteemed ſo early as the 
Gfteenth century is very ſingular. He quotes from 
Leland's Itinerary that capons of Greafe were ſerved 
up at an entertainment, under Edward IV, in 
1467. The paſſage alluded to I cannot find; but 
an author muſt be very ſelf-ſufficient and bold in- 
deed, to convert capens of Greaſe into capons of 
Greece, and to pretend that theſe were turkeys *. 


What, however, moſt excites my ſurpriſe is, 
that the name of ' theſe fowls even ſhould be aſ- 
famed by this writer as a ground for his aſſertion. 
Had they, ſays he, been brought from America, 
they would have been called American or Weſt- 
Indian fowls ; as if new objects had names given 
to them always with reflection. Names are often 
beſtowed upon objects before it is known what they 
are or whence they are procured. Ray, Minſhew+, 
and others have been induced by the name e turkey- 


» The hy of John Leland the antiquarian, In nine 
volumes. The ſecopd edition. Oxford 17 44, 8vo. vol. vi. p. 5. 


+ Minſheu's Ductor in linguas (The Guide into tongues), 
1677, fol. and Minſe bæi Emendatio Du#oris in linguas, 1625, fol. 
p- 991, 719: Avis ita dicta, quod ex Africa, et, ut nonnulli vo- 
junt alit, ex © India vel Arabia ad nos allata fit. Calekuttiſch hun, 
i. e, gallina Calecuttenſis, | 


fowls 
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fowls to conſider Turkey as their original country; 
but whoever is verſed in reſearches: of this kind 
knows that new foreign articles are often called 
Turkiſh, Italian, or Spaniſh. Is Turkey the origi- 
nal country of maize? or is Italy the original 
country of theſe birds, becauſe they have been 
ſometimes called Italian fowls? Even allowing 
that turkeys had acquired their German name (ale- 
kuter) from Calicut, this, at any rate, would prove 
nothing farther than that it was once falſely be- 
lieved that theſe animals were brought from Cali- 
cut to Europe: but I ſuſpect that the appellation 
kalekuter, as well as the names truthenne, putjen, and 
puten, were formed from their cry. Chardin offers 
a conjecture which is not altogether to be neglect- 
ed. That traveller thinks that theſe fowls were 
at firſt conſidered as a ſpecies of the domeſtic 
fowl, and that they were called Indian, becauſe the 
largeſt domeſtic fowls are produced in that coun- 
try *. 


* Sce Chardin ut ſupra, 


BUTTER, 
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Mixx. the moſt natural and the commoneſt 
food of man, is a mixture of three component parts, 
whey, butter, and. cheeſe. The caſcous part is 
viſcous and ſlimy ;. the butter is the fat, oily and 
inflammable part, and both, properly ſpeaking, 
are not perfectly diſſolved in the ſerum or whey, 
but rather only diffuſed through it like an emulſion, 
ſo that theſe component parts may be ſeparated 
by reſt alone, without any artificial preparation. 
When milk is in a ſtate of reſt, the oily part riſes 
to the ſurface, and farms what is called cream. 
When the milk has curdled, which will ſoon be 
the caſe, the caſeous parts ſeparate themſelves from 
the whey ; and this ſeparation may be occaſioned 
alſo by the addition of ſome mixture, through 
means of which the produce 1s liable to many va- 
riations. The cafeous part when ſqueezed and 
mixed with falt, and perhaps herbs, and when it 
has been moulded into a certain form and dried, 
is uſed under the name of cheeſe, which will always 
be better, the greater the butyraceous part is that 
has been left in it. The cream ſcummed off, and 
by proper agitation th a churn or other veſſel ſepa- 
rated from the whey and caſeous parts, becomes 
our uſual butter. 
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This ſubſtance, though commonly uſed at pre- 
ſent 1n the greater part of Europe, was not known, 
or known very imperfectly, to the ancients “. The 
ancient tranſlators of the Hebrew writers + ſeem 
however to have thought that they found it men- 
toned in ſcripture : but thoſe beſt acquainted with 


biblical 


* The works with which I am acquainted that treat on this 
ſubject, are the following: Martini Schoockii Tractatus de butyro : 
acceſſ.t ejuſdem Diatriba de averſatione caſci. Groningæ 1664, 
izmo., H. Conringii De habitus corporum Germanicorum antiqui et 
novi cauſſis. Helmſtadii 1666, 4to. and the new edition, cum an- 
notatianibus J. Phil. Burggravii, fil. Francofurt. ad Moenum 
1727, 8vo, in which however no new obſervations occur reſpect- 
ing the ſubject. Yofii Etymologicon, art. Butyrum. Trait de la 
Police, par De la Mare, lib. v. 7. ii. p. 799. Tob. Waltheri Di/- 
ſert. de butyro, Altorfii 1743. Conr. Geſneri Libellus de lade ct 
operibus lactariit, cum epiſtola ad Avienum de montium admira- 
tione, 1543, 8vo, This ſmall treatiſe I have hitherto ſought 
for in vain, and I ſhould confider myſelf under very great 
obligations to any perſon who could procure it for me, or lend it 
to me. | 

+ Bochart, Hierozoicon, ii. 45. p. 473. 

Geneſis, chap. xviĩi. ver. 8: And he took butter and milk, and 
the calf which he had dreſſed, and fet before them. Deuteron. 
chap. xxxii. v. 14: Butter of kine and milk of ſheep. Judger, 
chap. v. ver. 25: He aſked water, and ſhe gave him milk ; ſhe 
brought forth butter in a lordly diſh. 2 Samuel, chap, xvii. ver, 
29: And honey and butter and ſheep. Job, chap. xx. ver. 17: 
He ſhall not ſce the rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and 
butter. Jbid. chap, xxix. ver, 6: When I waſhed my ſteps 
with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers of oil. Proverbs, 
chap. xXx. ver. 33: Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth 
butter. //aiah, chap. vii, ver, 153 Butter and honey ſhall he 
8 11 cat, 
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biblical criticiſm, unanimouſly agree that the word 
chamea ſignifies milk or cream, or ſour thick milk, 
and at any rate does not mean butter . The 
word plainly alludes to ſomething liquid, as it ap- 
pears that chamea was uſed for waſhing the feet, 
that it was drunk, and that it had the power of in- 
toxicating ; and we know that mare's milk, when 
ſour, will produce the like effect. We can imagine 
ſtreams of milk, but not ſtreams of butter. This error 
has been occaſioned by the ſeventy inter preters, who 
tranſlate the Hebrew word by the word boutyror. 
Theſe tranſlators, who lived two hundred years after 
Hippocrates, and who refided in Egypt, might, as 
Mr. Michaelis remarks, have been acquainted 
with butter, or have heard of it ; but it is highly 
probale that they meant cream, and not our uſual 
butter. Thoſe who judge from the common tranſ- 
lation, would naturally conclude that the paſſage 
in Proverbs, chap. xxx, deſcribes the preparation 
of butter by ſhaking or beating ; but the original 
words ſignify ſqueezing or preſſing, preſſio, friftio 
mulgentis educit lac; ſo that milking and not mak- 
ing butter! is alluded to. 8 


eat, that be may know to refuſe the evil and chooſe the good, 
2. ver. 22 : And it ſhall come to paſs, for the abundance of milk 
that they ſhall give, that he ſhalf eat butter; for butter and 
honey ſhall every one eat that is left in the land. | 


Michaelis Supplementorum ad Lexica Hebraica pars i. p- 
8973 and his \ Moſaiſches 12 8 * and 295. 
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The oldeſt mention of butter, though it is in- 
deed dubious and obſcure, is in the account given 
of the Scythians by Herodotus *. © Theſe peo- 
ple,” ſays he, pour the milk of their mares into 
wooden veſſels, cauſe it to be violently ſtirred or 
ſhaken by their blind ſlaves, and ſeparate the part 
that ariſes to the ſurface, as they conſider it more 
valuable and more delicious than that which 1s 
collected below it.” The author here certainly 
ſpeaks of the richeſt part of the milk being ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by ſhaking; and it appears that 
we have every reaſon to ſuppoſe that he alludes to 
butter, eſpecially as Hippocrates, who was almoſt 
cotemporary, mentions the ſame thing, but in a 
much clearer manner T. The Scythians,” ſays 


the 


* Herodot. iv. 2. p. 281: Poſtquam emulxere lac, in cava vaſa 
lignea diffundunt; et compungentes ad illa vaſa cacos lac agi- 
rant (dor eee To yaAa), cujus quod ſummum eſt, delibatur, pre- 
tioſiuſque habetur ; vilius autem quod ſubſidit.— That dessg 
ſignifies to ſhake or beat, there can be no doubt. Theocritus uſes 
the ſame word in ſpeaking of a tree ſtrongly agitated by the 
wind. It is uſed alſo to expreſs the agitation of the fea during 
a ſtorm; and in Geopon. xx. 46. p. 1270, where the preparation 
of that ſauce called garum is mentioned, it is ſaid that it muſt be 
placed in the ſun, and frequently ſhaken (Tvz:o; Coropera). Hip- 
pocrates expreſſes the ſame thing by o] and rag. 


+ De Morbis, lib. iv. edit. 1595, fol. v. p. 67: Iſtud vero 
fimiliter ſe habet, ut id quod ex late equino Scythe conficiunt, 
Lac enim in vaſa lignea cava affuſum agitant, conturbatum vero 
ſpumeſcit ac ſeparatur, et pingue quidem, quod butyrum vocant 
(% Bouruper xaxoves), cum leve fit, in ſummo ſeponitur, grave vero 

et 
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the latter, „pour the milk of their mares iutd 
wooden, veſſels, and ſhake it violently ; this cauſes 
it to foam, and the fat part, which is light; riſing - 
to the ſurface, becomes, what is called butter. The 
heavy and thick part which is below, being 
Kkneaded and properly prepared, is, after it has 
been dried, known by the name of ga. The 
whey. or ſerum remains in the middle. This 
author, in my opinion, ſpeaks here very di- 
ſtinctly of butter, cheeſe, and whey. It is pro- 
bable that the Scytbians may have baſtened the 
ſeparation of the caſeous part from the whey by 
warming the milk, or by the addition of ſome ſub- 
ſtance proper for that purpoſe. Theſe paſſages 
therefore contain. the firſt mention of butter, which 
occurs ſeveral times in Hippocrates, and which he 
polembes externally as a medicine *; but he gives 


et . ſublidet, quod etiam fer Berns. Quod cum. 
concretum et ſiccatum fuetit Hippacen vocant. Lactis vero ſerum 
medium locum habet. O. di ac ro hg n Hef igt. lara. 
is cheeſe, made of mares - milk, as Hippocrates himſelf expre ſaly 
tells us in another paſſage; for in his treatiſe De arre, locis et aguls, 
ſect. iii. p. 74 be ſays, the 8 drink mares*-milk and cat 
cheeſe made of it ; mivovos yaAo inzwy xa inmmanks Tpwyovglry Tours 
g Trp I More proofs may be found in Fogſi CEronomia 
Hippocratis. Francof. 1588, fol. p. 285. Heſychius explair.s t 
2720; in the following | manner: To RE * —— Tov _ 3 
WF os See Foeft OBcon. Hip. v. 463. . r. 
De natura mulierum, Tea, v. p. 1 37. De morbiz mulicr. 4. 
ſect. v. p. 1915 2355 and i in ſeveral other places, Voſfius there- 
fore, in his | Elymolog.'p : 84, ſays erroneouſly, t that this 9 ow 
felt uſed! by Dioſcorides, 


* 7 


1t 
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it another term ( piterion), which ſeems to have been 
in uſe among the Greeks earlier than the former, 
and to have been afterwards neglected x. Thar 
this word ſignified butter, and was no longer em- 
ployed in the time of Galen, appears from his tranſ- 
lating it, in his explanation of the obſolete expreſ- 
ſions of Hippocrates, by the word boxyron +. It 
was even before that period explained in the ſame 
manner by Erotian, in his dictionary of the words 
uſed by that Greek phyſician ; and he remarks, 
from an ancient writer, that the Phrygians called 
butter pikerion, and that the Greeks ſeemed to have 
borrowed the word from theſe people 4. It how- 
ever occurs very ſeldom, and is to be found nei- 
ther in Heſychius, Suidas, nor Pollux ||. 


The poet Anaxandrides, who lived ſoon after 
Hippocrates, deſcribing the wedding of Iphicrates, 
who married the daughter of Cotys, king of 


De morbis mulier. lib. ii. p. m. 209 : KAvgav Ty ov Tw ing: 
and a little after, p. 210: piraxiuors Ty TIKEpIY = = = - ETIXpLELY 
ra SN TIKEPLOY. 

+ Edition of Baſle 15 38, fol. v. p. 715: LN, Bourupor. 

+ Erotianus in his Lexicon, of which ſome account is given 
by Fabricius in Biblioth, Greca, iv. p. 571: mixepw, Fourugw. ws 
. Aprofavng ey To; vNouynucrrt noi, irs Oos lTaxnoiog iD 
rapæ opt. r ð? To xs Berry poy, Si quidem Ariſtopha- 


nes in Commentariis refert, Thoantem Itaceſium narrare: Bovrugey 
vocari T1xp10y a Phrygibue. 


Phavorinus, however, in his Di#/onarium magnum, Venetiis 
1712, fol. p. 603, ſays; mmepioy, To Bourupor, 700 Ty *Immoxonrei. 
VOL, Il, AO Thrace, 


—— — 
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Thrace, and the Thracian entertainment given on 
that occaſion, ſays, that the Thracians ate butter“, 


which the Greeks at that time conſidered as a won- 
dertul kind of food . 


It is very remarkable, that the word butter 
does not occur in Ariſtotle, and that he even 
fcarcely alludes to that ſubſtance, though we find 
in bis works ſome very proper information re- 
ſpecting milk and cheeſe, which ſeems to imply 
careful obſervation. At firſt he gives milk only 
two component parts, the watery and the caſeous ; 
and he remarks afterwards, for the firſt time, in a 
paſſage where one little expects it, that in milk 
there is alſo a fat ſubſtance, which, under certain 
circumſtances, is like oil}. 

In 


Athen. Deipneſ. iv. p. 13 1: 6£m»z 3 ad? r. 


+ Dalechamp ſays, very improperly, that £0:53.9:;5 ofight to 


de read inſtead of Borru;ov. Caſuuboni Animadverſ. in Athen. 


Kb. iv. c. 3. p. 248. Reſpecting Anaxandrides fee Fabricii 
Biblioth. Græca, i. 666, 740. 

: Hiſtoria animal. iii. 20. p. 384: v de ya N worn 
davon, 6 u. 02505, M CwpaTults, 6 KAAEITHL vu. Omne 
tac habet ſuccum aquoſum, qui dicitur ſerum, et alterum corpu- 
lentum, qui vocatur caſeus. P. 388: inzaye 8 7, axzz7 
AloTagorng, & Kai & r mranyoos yoeres Paicdn,, Ineſt in latte 
pinguedo, quz' in concreto oleoſa fit. This is the tranſlation of 
Scaliger ; but by Gaza the latter part of the paſſage is tranſlated 
as follows: que etiam conereto oleum prope trahit. It appears 
to me doubtful what i reg T31y001 properly means. The 

- 1 compariſon 


In Strabo there are three paſſages that refer to 
this ſubject, but from which little information can 
be obtained. This author ſays, that the Luſita- 
nians uſed butter inſtead of oil ; he mentions the 
ſame circumſtance reſpecting the Ethiopians - 
and he relates in another place, that we | 
when wounded, drank this ſubſtance in order to 
make the darts fall from their bodies +. I am 
much aſtonithed, I confeſs, to find that the ancient 
Ethiopians were acquainted with butter, though it 
is confirmed by Ludolfus . It ought to be re- 
marked alſo, that, according to Ariſtotle, the ele- 
phants, to cure themſelves, did not drink butter, 


compariſon of oil occurs alſo in Dioſcorides and Pliny. Ariſtotle, 
in all probability, intended t o ſay that the fat part of milk was ob- 
ſerved under an oily appearance in cheeſe made of ſweet milk 
from which the cream had not been ſeparated ; and that indeed 


is perfectly agreeable to truth. 


* Lib. iii. p. 233: amr” eAziov Te Bovrupy xpurras, Lib. xvii. 
p- 11 76: 85s Os A,] Xu Bouruper x reap; pro oleo habent yy 
rum et adipem. 


+ Lib. xv. p. 1031 : Tpzvuacs 0 Troy per Bourugoy, iE yap 
Ta cid. Vulneribus butyrum — auxiliatur; W enim 
ejicit. 


t But yrum et caſeum optimum, ubi temperatus eſt aer, confi- 
cere poſſunt Habeflini ; quo calidiores regiones alias carent, quia 
ob æſtum difficulter congelatur: verum idoneis vaſis deftituti, non 


niſi magno labore cogunt, quippe in labro patulo lac tamdiu qua- 


tiunt, donec in denn coaguletur. Hiſlor. Etbiop. lib. iv. 
4 13. 


— 


* 
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but oil “. In this he is followed by Pliny +; ind 
Elian ſays, that for the above purpoſe theſe ani- 
mals uſed either the bloom of the olive-tree, or oil 
elf 1; but Arrian, who lived a hundred years 
after Strabo, and who has related every thing re- 
ſpecting the diſeaſes of the elephant and their 
cures, in the ſame order as that author, has omit- 
ted this circumftance altogether ||. Is the paſſage 
of Strabo, therefore, genuine? lian however 
ſays in another part of his book, that the Indians 
anointed the wounds of tber elephants with but- 
ter F. 


We are told by Plutarch, that a Spartan lady 
paid a viſit to Berenice, the wife of Dijotarus, and 
that the one ſmelled ſo much of ointment, and the 
other of butter, that neither of them could endure 
the other J. Was it . therefore, at that 


ps * Elephanti non omnes oleum bibune ; at qui bibuot, fi quid 
in corpus ab hoſlibus adactum eſt, olei potu ejici prædicant. 
Hyftor. animal. viii. 31. p. 977. 

1 Olei potu tela, quæ corpori corum inhæreant, decidere i invenio. 
Hip. Nat. viii. 10, p. 440. 


t Elephantus oleæ florem (Mala T%0%4 dog, n Ma avro) vel 
oleum ipſum guſtans deſixa tela expellit. Ei,. animal. ii. 18. 
I Indica. Edit. Blancardi. Amftelod. 1668, 8vo. p. 537+ 
Era he $erxproven v Forrupy avru; deinde butyro ungunt. 
Lib. xiii. cap. 7. 
q Adrerſus Colotem, p. 1 27 T9 {upoy xas T0 Bovruper. 
period, 
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period, for people to en themſelves with 
butter ? 


Of much more importance are the remarks made 
by Dioſcorides and Galen on this ſubject. The 
former ſays, that good butter was prepared from 
the fatteſt milk, ſuch as that of ſheep or goats, 


by ſhaking it in a veſſel till the fat was ſeparated. 


To this butter he aſcribes the ſame effects, when 
uſed externally, as thoſe produced by our butter at 
preſent, He adds alſo, and he is the firſt writer 
who makes the'obſervation, that freſh butter might 


be melted and poured over pulſe and vegetables 


inſtead of oil, and that it might be employed in 
paſtry in the room of other fat ſubſtances. A kind 
of ſoot likewiſe was at that time prepared from 


butter for external applications, which was uſed in 


curing inflammation of the eyes and other diſor- 
ders. For this purpoſe the butter was put into a 
lamp, and, when conſumed, the lamp was again 


filled till the deſired quantity of ſoot was collected 


in a veſſel placed over it“. 
Galen, 


Mater. med. li. $1, p. 107 : Laudabile paratur butyrum e 
lacte pinguiſſimo, quale ovillum eſt ; fit et ex caprino, agitato in 
vaſis lacte, donec pingue ſeparetur, - - - Recens etiam opſoniis 
pro oleo admiſcetur, uti et placentis adipis vice, hutywrai xas 


T9970nuaoly AvTl νννẽjẽh, T VERB, KUL EY v, TEpeTV arri 


£52705. = » » Colligitur e butyro fuligo hunc in modum. In lu- 
| Dd 3 | cernam 
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Galen, who diſtinguiſhes and confirms in a more 
accurate manner the healing virtues of butter, ex- 
preſsly remarks that cow's-milk produces the fat- 
teſt butter; that butter made from ſheep's or 
goat's-milk is leſs rich; and that aſs's- milk yields 
the pooreſt, He expreſſes his aſtoniſhment, 
therefore, that Dioſcorides ſhould ſay that butter 
was made from the milk of ſheep and goats. He 
aſſures us that he had ſeen it made from cow's- 

milk, and that he believes it had thence acquired 
its name“. Butter,“ ſays he, may be very 
properly employed for ointments; and when lea- 
ther is beſmea red with it, the ſame purpoſe is 
anſwered as when it is rubbed over with oil. In 
cold countries, which do not produce oil, butter is 


cernam infuſum butyrum accendito. - - - «5 Avxvov &yxea5 To 
Forrue a0y ubi primum abſumptum fuerit butyrum, aliud 
ſubinde affundito. Cra de avaruSn To mparoy Porrugey, ax 
FIRE. 5 

> Butyrus aut butyrum, utcunque nominare voles, five maſcu- 
lino, five neutro genere, fit quidem, ut dium eſt, ex eo quod in 
lacte pinguiflimum eſt. Miror autem quo pacto Dioſcorides ex 
ovillo et caprino confici referat. Ego namque ex bubulo hoc 
medicamentum fieri novi, ac proinde nuncupatum eſſe butyrum 
exiſtimo. BouTugos 1 Bourupor, ö ar ebe hug agg eng Te xa 
oode rep 090 0GEV avi, νν, ey vu 1 ro Nπνπεναενανẽπνu⁰n 20 
0a xabort mgorigniaw Odvuage . gros $ Ai07X0p1Img e - 
Careiou Pnoly αναονν α,ẽH,¹,jẽ - THY yertcis ExEiv. Ey vag ex ro- 
Pociov 70 Pap AxoY 10070 WYVOuev0Y old, xa d To:T0 rogge xa 
Pourupey Rut. De Simplic. med. facultat, lib. x- p. 2 51. 


Edit. Bail. li« p. 134. ? 


uſed 
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ufed in the baths; and that it is a real fat may be 
readily perceived by its catching fire when poured 
over burning coals “.“ What has been here faid 
is ſufficient to ſhew that butter mult have been 
very little known to, or uſed by, the Greeks and the 
Romans in the time of Galen , that is, at the end 
of the ſecond century. 


The Roman writers who give an account of the 
ancient Germans, all relate, that they lived prin- 
cipally on milk; but they diſagree in one thing, 
becauſe many of them tell us that they uſed cheeſe, 
while others affirm that they were not even ac. 
quainted with the method of preparing it . Pliny 


* Pinguem ſuccum habet lac boum plurimum ; ideoque buty- 
rum, quod vocant, ex eo conficiurt, quod guſtu ſolo viſuque 
quantum in ſe pinguedinis habeat facile cognoſcas. Quod fi par- 
tem aliquam corporis eo inunxeris. ac fricueris, cernes cutem 
pinguem non aliter ac ſi oleo fricuiſſes ; præterea, 6 mortui ani- 
malis corium aridum co inunxeris, eundem cernes effectum. 
Quinimmo homines in pleriſque frigidis regionibus, in quibus 
oleo carent, in balneo butyro utuntur. Cernitur preterea, fi 
ignitis carbonibus ipſum infundas, non aliter ac pinguedo flam- 
mam exCitare, - - - P4vE7% de xa en avipaxuy , puy EXXEfiG 
aur Poys TOY, warp 1 Twin, De aliment. facultat · 111, cap. 15. 
p. 54. Edit. Baſil. iv. p. 340. 

+ Galen wrote at Rome. 

Max imam partem lacte atque pecore vixunt. Ceſer de bello. 
Gall. iv. 1. Major pars victus eorum lacte et caſeo et carne con- 
ſiltit. Lib. vi. cap. 22: - - Strabo, lib. iv, ſpeaking of the Briton, 
ſays : Moribus partim ſimiles Celtis, partim ſimpliciores et magis, 
barbari, adeo ut nonnulli, quamvis late abundent, alen tamen 
nen conficiant propter imperitiam. 
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on the other hand ſays, that they did not make 
cheeſe but butter, which they uſed as a moſt plea- 
ſant kind of food. He aſcribes to them alſo the 
invention of it; for it is highly probable, that un- 
der the expreſſion 5 barbarous nations” he meant 
the people of Germany ; and his deſcription of 
butter appears to me ſo clear, that I do not ſee how 
it can be doubted *. He very juſtly remarks, that, 
in order to make butter in cold weather, the milk 
ought to be warmed, bur that in ſummer this pre- 
caution is not neceſſary. The veſſel employed for 
making it ſeems to have had a great likeneſs to thaſe 
uſed at preſent ; we are told at leaſt that it was 

covered, and that in the lid there were holes f. 
| What 


» Mirum barbaras gentes, que lacte vivunt, ignorare aut ſper- 
nere tot ſæculis caſei dotem, denſantes id alioqui in acorem ju- 
ceundum, et pingue butyrum ; ſpuma id eſt lactis, concretiorque 
quam quod ſerum vocatur. Non omittendum in eo olei vim eſſe, 
et barbaros omnes, infanteſque noſtros, ita ungi. Ph. lib. xi. 
c. 41. p. 637- 

+ E late fit et butyrum, barbararum gentium bete cibus, 
et qui divites a plebe difcernat. Plurimum e bubulo, et inde no- 
men; pinguiſſimum ex ovibus. Fit et ex caprino, ſed hieme, ca- 
lefacto lacte; æſtate, expreſſo tantum jactatu in longis vaſis, an- 
guſto foramine ſpiritum accipientibus ſub ipſo ore, alias præli- 
gato. Additur paululum aqua, ut aceſcat. Quod eſt maxime 
eoactum, in ſummo ſluitat; id exemptum, addito ſale, oxygala 
appellant. Reliquum decoquunt in ollis. Ibi quod ſupernatat, 
butyrum eſt, oleoſum natura. Quo magis virus reſipit, hoc præ- 
ſtantius indicatur. Pluribus compoſitionibus miſcetur invetera- 
tum. Natura ejus adſtringere, mollire, replere, purgære. Oxy- 


What he ſays however reſpecting oxygala is attend- 
ed with difficulties ; and 1 am fully perſuaded that 
his words are corrupted, though I find no vari- 
ations marked in manuſcripts by which this con- 
jecture can be ſupported. Having made an at- 
tempt, by tranſpoſing the words, to diſcover the real 
ſenſe, I found that I had placed them in the ſame 
order as that in which they had been before arranged 


by Dithmar, who, in his annotations on Tacitus, 


quotes them in the ſame manner as I would read 
them, and with ſo much confidence that he does 
not even hint that they were ever read otherwiſe. 
Had we both been critics, this ſimilarity might 
have given our conjecture perhaps more authority; 
but Dithmar alſo was a profeſſor of the economical 
ſciences *. | 


Oxygala was evidently a kind of cheeſe, the pre- 


gala fit et alio modo, acido lacte addito in recens quod velis in- 
aceſcere, utiliſſimum ſtomacho. Plin. lib. xxviii. cap. 9. 
P- 465. 

In my opinion the paſſage ought to be arranged as follows: 
—przligato, Quod eſt maximum coactum, in ſummo fluitat. Id 
exemptum, addito ſale, butyrum eſt, oleoſum natura. Quod 
reliquum eſt decoquunt in ollis. Additur paululum aquæ 
(aceti?), ut aceſcat, Id quod ſupernatat, oxygala appellant. 
Quo magis virus reſipit, hoc praſtantius indicatur. Pluribus 
compoſitionibus miſcetur inveteratum. Natura ejus adſtringere, 
mollire, replere, purgare.—Dithmar's emendation may be found 
in Taciti Label. de moribus German. Francofurti ad Viadrum 
1766, 8v0. p. 140. 
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paration of which has been beſt deſcribed by Co- 
hamella . In order to make it, ſweet milk was 
commonly rendered ſour, and the ſerum was al- 
ways ſeparated from it. Of this proceſs Pliny 
ſpeaks likewife; but he firſt mentions under 
the above name a kind of cheeſe formed from 
the caſeous parts which remained behind in the 
butter - milk, and which were ſeparated from it by 
acids and boiling, and were mixed and prepared 
in various ways. It muſt in general have been 
ſouriſh; for, according to the account of Galen, 
it affected the teein, though he mentions alſo ano- 
ther kind of cheeſe, under the name of caſeus oxy- 
galactium , which was perfectly mild. In the Ge- 
eponica , directions are given how this cheeſe may 
be kept freſh for a long time. If my reading be 
adopted, the medicinal effects ſpoken of by Pliny, 
are not to be aſcribed to the butter, but to the 
ſour cheeſe &; and phyſicians undoubtedly will 
be much readier to allow them to the latter than 
to the former. Whether Tacitus by lac concretum, 
which he ſays was the moſt common food of the 


Lib. xii. 8, p. 786. 
© + De aliment. facultat. iii. cap. 16. p. 55+ 
: Thid. cap. 17. p. 57. 

Lib. xviii. 12, p- 1188. 


s See what Mercurialis, p. 38, ſays on this ſubje&. W 
opinion it ĩs not neceſſary to read, as he r rr inſtead 
of wah 


Germans, 
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Germans, meant cheeſe or butter I cannot examine, 
as we have no grounds to enable us to determine 
this queſtion, reſpecting which nothing more can 
be known “. 


I have now laid before the reader, in chronolo- 
gical order, every thing that I found in the works 
of the ancients reſpecting butter; and it is certain, 
from what has been ſaid, that it is not a Grecian, 
and much leſs a Roman, invention ; but that the 
Greeks were made acquainted with it by the Scy- 
thians, the Thracians, and the Phrygians, and the 
Romans by the people of Germany +. It appears 


alſo, 


* De Moribus Germanorum, cap. 23. Conring takes parti 
cular notice of this paſſage; by other commentators it has been 
neglected. 


+ On this account ſome conjecture, and not without probabili- 
ty, that the name alſo Gwwrypog or Bovropoy is not originally Greek, 
but that it may have been introduced into Greece from ſome 
foreign country, along with the thing which it expreſſes. Con- 
ring, for example, is of opinion that it is of Scythian extraction. 
The Grecian and Roman authors, however, make it to be a 
Greek word, compounded of Bous, an ox or cow, and 'Tvpog 
cheeſe, as we learn from the paſſages of Galen and Pliny already 
quoted. Cheeſe was known to them much earlier than butter; 
and it is therefore "poſſible, that at firſt they may have con- 
fidered the latter as a kind of cheeſe, as it appears that Tvpog 
once ſignified any coagulated ſubſtance, The firſt ſyllable of the 
word, indeed, one ſhould liardly expect, as the Greeks uſed the 
milk of ſheep and goats much earlier thin cowꝰs- milk; and for 
this reaſon Schook conjectures that the firſt ſyllable was added, 


$« 9 
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alſo, that when they had learned the art of making 
it, they employed it only as an ointment in their 
baths, and particularly in medicine. Beſides the 
proofs already quoted, a paſſage of Columella® 
deſerves alſo to be remarked, becauſe that author, 
and not Pliny, as Voſſius thinks, is the firſt Latin 
writer who makes uſe of the word buty:1um. Pliny 


as uſual among the Greeks, to magnify the object, or to expreſs a 
ſuperior kind of cheeſe. Varro, De re ruftica, ii. 5. p. 274, ſays : 
Novi majeſtatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque magna, ut G90 xy, 
Beoraida, Bo, Bowriy; uvam quoque bumammam ; and we 
find in Heſychius: Bourais, viog peyags. Bourruva, weya; Mus. 
Propayes, mAvpayos, [Vigerus, in his treatiſe De preripuir 
Grece diftionis idiotiſmis, Lugd. Bat. 1680, p. 54, ſays alſo: 
ix'ros et Povg in compoſitione 70 peya ſignificant ; u yap 5 
#poobne Twy Tower Guey T0 ueyelog TOU UNIXEWEVOY Fnaouys buoy 
Boh, &c. TrANS.)]. But this ſuppoſes that the Greeks pre- 
ferred butter to cheeſe ; whereas they always confidered the for- 
mer as of leſs importance, and leſs proper for uſe. The fame 
word being flill retained in moſt languages determines nothing; 
eſpecially as the Swedes uſe the word /mor, whieh is totally{differ- 
ent, and which was the oldeſt German name, and that moſt uſed 
in the ninth century; and Lipſius, in an old dictionary of that 
period, found the word Fuoſmer hutyrum, the firſt ſyllable of 
which is certainly the word ub, a cow. See Lip/it Epiſl. ad 
Belgas, cent. iii. 44. edition of 1639, 8vo. p. 915. See alſo Olai 
Wormii Litteraturg Runica, cap. 27. Theſe etymological re- 
ſearches, which muſt always be uncertain, I ſhall got carry far- 
ther; but only remark that, according to Hefychius, butter, in 
Cyprus, where I did not expect it, was called sApos, which word 
may alſo be foreign, See Martini Lexic. pbilol. art. Butyrum, 
who. derives za pos from albus. 


+ Lib. vi. 12, P. 863. 


recommends 
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tecommends it mixed with honey to be rubbed 
over children's gums in order to caſe the pain of 
teething, and alſo for ulcers in the mouth *. The 
Romans in general ſeem to have uſed butter for 
anointing the bodies of their children to render 
them pliable; and we are told that the ancient 
Burgundians beſmeared their hair with it f. A 
paſſage of Clemens of Alexandria, in which he ex- 
preſsly ſays, that ſome burned it in their lamps in- 
ſtead of oil, is likewiſe worthy of attention ||, It 
is however certain on the other hand, that it was 
uſed neither by the Greeks nor the Romans in 
cookery or the preparation of food, nor was it 
brought upon their tables by way of deſſert, as is 


* Infantibus aihil butyro utilius, per ſe et cum melle; privatim 
et in dentitione, et ad gingivas et ad oris hulcera. Lib. xxviii. 
cap. 19. p. 486. | 

+ A paſſage of Tertullian adverſus Fud. alludes to this prac- 
tice : Aliud eſt, fi penes vos infantes in prælium erumpunt, credo 
ad ſolem unQi prius, dehinc pannis armati, et butyro ſtipendi- 
ati. The ſame words are repeated, Adverſus Marcion. iii. 13, 


only the paſſage begins as follows : Penes Ponticos Barbariz gen- 
tis infantes in prælium - 


þ Quod Burgundio cantat eſculentus, 
Infundens acido comam butyro. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, carm. 12. 


I] AAA” & r d x TW AITN6w 700 Yargrrog, 3 bs Bo rp 
X&AGu0, KATHY puvTal £45 Avxyor, Sed multi adipe laQtis, quod 


butyrum vocant, utuntur ad lucernam, Clemens Alexand, Pedag. 
L p. 107. 


eve 
: every 
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every where cuſtomary at preſent. We never find it 
mentioned by Galen and others as a food, though 
they have ſpoken of it as applicable to other pur- 
poles. No notice is taken of it by Apicius; nor 1s 
there any thing ſaid of it in that reſpect by the au- 
thors who treat on agriculture, though they have 
given us very particular information concerning 
milk, cheeſe, and oil. This, as has been remarked 
by other writers, may be eaſily accounted for, by the 
ancients having entirely accuſtomed themſelves to 
the uſe of good oil; and in the like manner, butter 
at preſent is very little employed in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the ſouthern parts of France, where 
it is ſold in the apothecaries' ſhops for medicinal 
purpoſes ®, It is certain beſides, that in warm 
countries it 1s difficult to preſerve it for any length 
of time. 


To conclude, I ſhall offer one remark, which, in 
my opinion, is entirely new. It appears to me, 
by the .information which I have here collected 
from the ancients, that at the period when theſe 


When Leodius accompanied the elector palatine, Frederick 
II, in his travels through Spain, he was defirous of purchaſing in 
that country ſeveral articles neceſſary for their journey. After 
much enquiry concerning butter, he was directed to an apothe- 
cary's- hop, where the people were much aſtoniſhed at the large- 
;neſs of the quantity he afked for, and ſhewed him a little, entirely 
rancid, which was kept in a bladder for external uſe, H. Th. Leodii 
Vila et res geſlæ Frederici Palatini. Francof. 1665, 4to. lib, vi. 
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authors wrote, people were not acquainted with the 
gt of making butter ſo clean and ſo firm as that 
which we uſe on our tables. On the contrary, L 
am fully perſuaded. that it was rather in an oily 
ſtate, and almoſt liquid. They all ſpeak of butter 
as of ſomething fluid. The, moderns cut, knead, 
and ſpread butter ; but the ancients poured it out as. 
one pours out oil. Galen tells us, that, to make ſoot 
of butter, the butter muſt be poured into a lamp. 
Had the ancients uſed in their lamps hard or ſolid. 
butter, as our miners uſe tallow in the lamps that 
ſupply them with light under ground, they would 
not have made choice of the expreſſion 2 peur out. 
We are told that the elephants drank butter; and 
liquid butter muſt have been very familiar to the 
Greek tranſlators of the Sacred Scriptures, when 
they could mention it as flowing in ſtreams. He- 
catæus, quoted by Athenzus, calls the butter with 
which the Pæonians anointed themſelves, oil of 
milk *. Cafaubon + obſerves on this paſſage, 
that the author makes uſe of theſe words, becauſe 
butter was then employed inſtead of oil, and ſpoken 
of in the like manner, as was the caſe with ſugar, 
which was at firſt conſidered to be a kind of ho- 
ney, becauſe it was equally ſweet and could be 
applied to the ſame purpoſes. Hippocrates, on 


Lib. x. p. 447: aνpοονοατν I Gnow BALI CT) va 
4 Animadverſiones in Athen. x. cag. 14. p. 741. 
the 
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the like grounds, calls ſwine's ſeam, ſwine's-oil &. 
This explanation I ſhould readily adopt, did not 
ſuch expreſſions reſpecting butter, as one can ap- 
ply only to fluid bodies, occur every where with- 
out exception. In warm countries, indeed, butter 
may be always in a liquid ſtate ; but I am of opi- 
nion that the ancients in general did not know by 
means of kneading, waſhing and falting, to render 
their butter ſo firm and clean as we have it at pre- 
ſent. On this account it could not be long kept or 
tranſported, and the uſe of it muſt have been very 
much limited. 


I ſhall remark in the laſt place, that butter ap- 
pears to have been extremely ſcarce in Norway 
during the ages of paganiſm; for we find mention 
made by hiſtorians of a preſent of butter which was 
ſo large that a man could not carry it, and which 
was conſidered as a very reſpectable gift f. 


* What Hippocrates calls :Aavy tos Erotian explains by 70 
deiov FERP. | 
1 Suhm's Forſog til en afhandling om de Danſkes og Norſſces 
| handel og ſeylads den hedenſke tid. This eſſay may be found 
in the eighth vol. of the Tranſa#ions of the Copenhagen Society, 
where areference is made, p. 53, reſpeQing the above-mentioned 
circumſtance, to Torſæi WI pars 1.1, ſect. iii. cap. 2. 
P- 319. : 
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Voſſius De vitiis ſermonis, 20t. 270 


U. 


UEBER fitten, temperament und ge- 
richtsbofe Spaniens, 193 

Univerſal Lexicon, 108 

Uytwerf, Natuerlyke hiſtorie van coche- 


nille, I 95 
W. 


WALSH, Naturgeſchichte der verſteiu- 


crungen, 60 
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Wallaſzky, ConſpeQus reipub. litter. 
Hungariz, 109 

Wallerii Lucubratio de ſyſtem. minera- 
logicis, 60 

—-— Syſtema mineralium, 344. 37 

Waltheri Diſſertat. de butyro, 397 

Weckens Beſchreibung Dreſdens, 149 

Weeks Dreſdner Cbronit, 321 

Weinarts Geſchichte Dreſdens, 149 

Weiſſer Von Wirtemberg. geſetzen, 142 

Welzpremi Medicorum Hungariæ bio- 
graphia, 109. 111 

A Weyhe, Parergon de camino, 67 

De ſpeculi origine, ibid. 

Aulicus politicus, 174. 


| Vinkelmann Von badern der alten, 66 


- Deſcription des pierres gra- 
vees du Baron de Stoſch, 292. 295 
Winkelmann's Letters on Herculaneum, 

211, 212. 234, 225 
Wittenbergiſches Mocbenblatt, 3 89 
Wormii Litteratura Runica, 412 


X. 


XENOPHON, 52. 121. 262, 264, 265. 
270. 278. 290. 297. 300 
Ximenes, Hiſt, Arabum, 27 


2. 


ZANETTI Dell” origine di alcune 
arti appreflo i Veneziani, 69. 99. 
103 

Zanon, Lettere dell' agricoltura, 382 

Zapatæ Mirabilia, ſeu Secreta medice- 
chirurgica, 112 

Zonaras, 265 


Zoſimus, 266 


INDEX 


LN 


To the moſt remarkable Things mentioned in the 
skCON D VOLUME, 


A. 
Azrzs, ablettes, a fiſh, the ſcales of which are uſed for 


making artificial pearls, 16 

Es dudtile, explanation of it, 226 

Agni Dei, how ornamented by the nuns, 170 | 

Agricola, George, his collection of natural curioſities, 60 

Alcuin, a poet of the 8th century, his inſcription for a wri- 
ting · ſtudy, 217 

Alburnus of Auſonius, perhaps the bleak, 17 

Alexander, how his body was embalmed, 53.—Anecdote of 
him, 8 

Alexius Pedemontanus, an account of him, and his real name, 


351 | 

Alkali, volatile, preſerves pearl-eſſence, 18 

Alkermes, origin of the name, 185 

Althelmus, or Aldhelmus, his poem on a writing-pen, 217 

American productions received diminutive names from limilar 
Spaniſh productions, 192 

Ancorale, a buoy, 119 

Antilena and Antella, meaning of theſe words, 267 

Apicius unacquainted with butter, 414 

Aplyfia, ſea-hare, pearls found under its ſhield, 2 

Apotheco, its various meanings, 131 : 

Apothecaries, 127. Greek and Roman phyſicians prepared 
their own medicines, 128. Pigmentaru, ſeplaſiarii, phar- 
macopolz and medicamentarii, account of, 130. ldeſt 
meaning of Apotheca and Apothecarius, 131, Apotheca- 
ries, their employment in the 13th and 14th centuries, 132. 
Pharmacy firſt ſeparated from medicine by the Arabian phyſi- 
cians. 133. Medicine edi& iſſued by the Emperor Frede- 
ric 11. for the kingdom of Naples, 134. Some extracts 
from it, 135. Conſtantinus Afer, ſome account of him, 136. 

; Kt Medical, 
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* Medical eſtabliſhments in Europe, formed after that at Saler- 
no, 137. Engliſh apothecaries, 139, Apothecaries in France, 
140. Apothecaries in Germany, 141—149. Guſtavus Erick- 
ſon, King of Sweden, ſent to Dr. Audelius of Lubec for an 
experienced phyſician and good apothecary, 149. When he 
died, had no other phyſicians with him than his barber, maſ- 

ter Jacob; an apothecary, maſter Lucas; and his confeſſor. 
magiſter Johannes, 150, Portable apothecary's ſhop at the 
Byzantine court, 152, Firſt diſpenſatorium, 152 

Apuleius, his fondneſs for natural hiſtory, 48 

Agua-vite, when that term began to be uſed, 112 

Archal, the inventor of braſs-wire, 243 

Armenian-ſtone, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the lapis laznli, 335 
Arſcnick, not known to the ancients, 358. 

Arts, their connection, 165 2 

Arundo ſcriptoria of Bauhin, not ſufficiently characteriſed, 208 
Ala proconſularis, 175 | 

Aftraba, a ſtirrup, 282 

Atrium, origin of that word, 78 

Attalus, his cloth, what it was, 228 


Axurum, azur, 349 F 


BARRINGTON (Daines), his error reſpecting turkeys, 377 

Baths of the ancients, how heated, 97 

Beſoms made of holcus, 259 

Berenice, wife of Dijotarus, anecdote reſpecting her and a Spar- 

tan lady, 404 

Biſmuth, unknown to the ancients, 358 

Bleak, its ſcales employed for making artificial yo 16 

Blue glaſs of the ancients, from what it received its colour, 361 

Bodies, dead, how preſerved by the ancients, 49. 52. 54 

Boniface, marquis of Tuſcany, had horſes ſhod with ſilver, 309 

Bottles, glaſs, when they came into uſe, 124:—origin of the 
name, 125 

Bourgean, kind of ſhell-fiſh, 15 

Boutique, derivation of it, 131 

Bow-dye, name given to ſcarlet in England, 205 

Brackenhofer, his Collection of Natural Curioſities, 64 

Brandt diſcovere/l cobalt to be a ſemimetal, 370 

Breitkopf, his paper-hangings, 162 

Brewer, a Fleming invited to England by K. Charles II. te 
improve the art of dyeing ſcarlet, 205 

Brewers, tax paid by them for the uſe of water, 325 

Brunſwick, collection of curioſities there, 343 

Bucharia produces lapis-lazuli, 334 

Buck-wheat, 247. Oblatons of the old botaniſts reſpeQing 
it, 248. Was not known to the ancients, 249. Introduced 

into 
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into Europe in the beginning of the 16th century, 250» 
Said to have been brought from the northern part of Aſia, 
252. Not mentioned by Creſcentio, who lived in the 14th 
_—_ 253. Why called heidentorn (heath-corn), ibid. 
Conjectures reſpecting other names given to it, 254, 255- 
When cultivated in * 256, Account of a new ſpe · 
cies of it, ibid. Sous itſelf in Siberia, for four or five years, 
by the ſeeds that drop, 257. Additional remarks, 257—260, 
Difficult to be cultivated, 261. 

Butter, 396. The component parts of milk, and production 
of butter, explained, ibid. Whether butter was known to 
the Hebrews, examined, 397. Paſſage in the Proverbs re- 
ſpecting it, wrongly tranſlated, 398. Oldeſt mention of it in 
Greek writers, 399. Was known to the Scythians, id. 
Called Hippocrates pikerion, 401. That word not to 
be found in Heſychius, Suidas or Pollux, ibid. Butter eat by 
the Thracians, at the wedding entertainment of Iphicrates, 
402, Uſed by the Luſitanians inſtead of oil, 403, Ele- 

hants drank it, ibid, Anecdote concerning it, related by 
lutarch, 404. Account given of it by Dioſcorides and 
Galen, 405, 406. Invention of butter aſcribed by Pliny to 
the Germans, 408. Oæygals and Caſeut orygalacticus ex- 
lained, 409, 410. Derivation of the word butyrum, 411. 
hat expreſſion firſt uſed by Columella, 412. Various uſes 
to which butter was applied by the ancients, 413. Little 
employed at preſent in Italy, Spain and Portugal, 414. But- 
ter of the ancients was fluid, and not hard like ours, 415, 
Butter ſcarce in Norway, during the ages of paganiſm, 415 


C. 


CACTUS, cochineal plant, 193 

Cadmia, different meanings of that word, 356 

Ceruleum of the ancients, what it was, 345 

Calamus, a writing-quill, 221 

Camarina, wood floated there, 317 

Camels had a kind of ſhoes put upon their feet to preſerve their 
hoofs during journeys, 286 

Caminus, meaning of, 77 

Carmeſir, — carmin, derivation of, 13; 

Da Carraro, Franceſco, Lord of Padua, firſt cauſed a chimney 
to be conſtructed at Rome, 14 | | 

Carthaginians had the firſt paved ftreets, 22 

Centrum, in a ſtone, what it meant, 342 | 

Chardin, his deſcription of the reeds uſed in the Eaſt for wri- 
ting, 2 : P 

Char - Boyz. origin of the word, 201 | 

Cheeſe, a component part of milk, 295. Known earlier than 


butter, 411 
"oo ®'  Childeric, 
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Childeric, horſe-ſhoe found in his grave, 304 

Chimneys, 65. No traces of chimneys diſcovered at Hercu- 
laneum, 66. Principal writers on the antiquity of them, 

67 —69. Paſſages in the Greek authors ſuppoſed to allude 
to them, 60—72. Paſſages in the Roman authors, 73—76. 
Meaning of the word caminus, 77. Houſes of the ancients 

bad no chimneys, and were much expoſed to ſmoke, 78. 

How the ancients hardened their wood, 8 1. Methods em- 
ployed to prevent it from ſmoking, 82, 83. In what man- 

ner they warmed their apartments, 85, Extravagance of 
Heliogabalus, 85. Deſcription of the ſtoves uſed in Perſia, 
87. Derivation of the word chimney, 92. Houſes of the an- 
cients kept warm by pipes incloſed in the walls, 94. Winkel- 

man's deſcription of ancient ſtoves found in a ruined villa, 96. 
Caminate, ſuppoſed by Du Cange and Voſſius to mean apart- 
ments with chimneys, 99. This opinion falſe, ibid. No 

\ chimneys in the 1oth, 12th, and 13th centuries. Proved 
from the ixnitegium, or couvre-ſeu, 101. The oldeſt account 

of chimneys, in an inſcription at Venice, 103. Firſt chim- 
ney-ſweepers ia Germany came from Savoy and Piedmont, 
105. Chimney-ſweeps at Paris Savoyards, 100 

Chryfocolla of the ancients, what it was, 357 

Cleaning the ſtreets of Paris, and other cities, 33—40 

Cleomenes, anecdote of him, 52 

Cleopatra diſſolved her pearls in vinegar, 1 

Chace of Rome, 32 

Cloftra, ſaid to mean ſtirrupe, 279 - 

Clothes embroidered with yold, antiquity of them, 227 

Cobalt, 353. Is melted with ſiliceous earth and pot-aſhes, to a 
kind of blue glaſs called ſmalt, 354. Ground ſmalt, or 

pouder- blue, ibid. Meaning of the word cadmia uncertain, 
356. Cobalt not known to the ancients, 358. Reaſon 
why Lehmann, Paw, and others, think that the ancients 
uſed ſmalt, 359. Mr. Gmelin's experiments on the blue 
of the ancients, 361. Origin of the name cobalt, 362. 
Firſt colour-mills in Germany for grinding ſmalt, 364. 
Smalt not mentioned in books till a late period, 368. "The 
oldeſt deſcription of it to' be found in the works of Birin- 

cio, 369 

Cehatue, a ſpirit ſaid to baunt mines, 363 

Cecci nella, the lady-cow, 156 

Coc cut cad, American cochineal, 173 

Coccus ilics, known to the ancients, 173 - How collecto-, 
178 

Clo radicis, not known to the ancients, 185. Collected by 
the conrents, 187. Called St. John's blood, 189 

Cochineal, ſee Kermes 

Cœur, James, account of him, 385 


Conſer- 
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Confe#ionarii, their employment, 134 

Conſtantinus Afer, account of him, 136 

Coppus, a meaſure, 188 

Coques de 2 deſcribed, 15 

Cordova, {treets of it paved in the gth century, 27 

Cordus, Valerius, account of him, 60 

Cork, 114. Properties of it, ibid. Account of the cork- 
tree, 116. Was known to the Greeks and the Romans, 
ibid, Cork uſed by the ancient fiſhermen as floats to their 
nets, 118. Anchor-buoys made of it, 119, Romans made 
ſoles of it, ro ſecure their feet from water, 121. Cork- 
jackets, antiquity of them, 121, Ancient methods of cloſing 
up wine-caſks and other veſſels, 122. Wooden caſks not 
common among the ancients, 123. Cork ſtoppers firſt in- 
troduced after the invention of glaſs bottles, 124. Anti- 
quity of the words boutiaux and boutilles, 125, Various ſub- 

itutes for corks, 127 

Collections of natural curiolities, why ſcarce in ancient times, 49 

Cortex, ſignifies cork, 118 

Craæ alefor, 379 

Cream, nature of it, 396 

Crocodile, when firſt known at Rome, 45 

Curatores viarum, their office, 26 

Cures, an account of them hung up in the temples of the an: 
cients, 43 

Curfeu-bell, what it was, 101 

Cygnus of the ancients, copper-blue, 343 

Cyprinus alburnus produces pearl eſſence, 16 

Cyprus, iſland of, produced good copper, 359 


D. 


DEPUTAT1, perſons appointed to carry wounded ſoldiers 
from the field of battle, 281 

Diſpenſatorium, the firſt, 151 

Dogs in Kamtſchatka have ſocks on their feet to preſerve them 
among the ſnow, 290 

Drebbel diſcovered, by an accident, that a ſolution of tin 
with cochineal produces a beautiful ſcarlet, 203 

Duck-weed, lemna, 324 


Durra of the Arabs, kind of holcus, 258 


E. 


ECARLA4TE, meaning of the word, 201 

Elbe, wood-floating on it, the earlieſt, 321 

Elizabeth, St. the inventreſs of Hungary water, 108 
Embroidery, antiquity of it, 339 | 

. | Eob inus 
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Eobanus Heſſus, extract from his poem on the wire-drawing 


machine, 236 

Zobippium, ſignified at firſt a covering for a horſe, afterwards 
a ſaddle, 264 

Eryfimum of the ancients, what plant it was, 249 

Eſſence orient, 13 ö 


piaus, ancient, acquainted with butter, 403 
Eunapius, when he lived, 50 / 


F. 


FILATIM, what it fignified, 245 

Fil d' Archal, origin of the name, 243 

Filgrane-work, antiquity of it, 245 

Fire-watchmen in ancient Rome, 75 

Fiſh, tranſported in the Eaſt covered with wax, 55 

Flamma, or Fiamma, when he lived, 100 

Flatting-mill, deſcription of it, 233 

Floating of wood, 311. Different methods of floating it; 
ibid. What gave riſe to this invention, 313. Wood floated 
by Solomon for building the temple at Jeruſalem, ibid. 
Wood floated at Camarina in Sicily, 317. Wood: tranſ- 
ported on water by the Romans, ibid. Prodigious trunk of 
a larch-tree mentioned by Plrmmy, 318. Romans brought 
fire-wood from Africa, ibid. leſt account of floating 
wood in Germany, 319. Hiſtory of wobdefloating in 
France, 321—32 3. Fus grutie, reſearch reſpecting it, 
324—328 | 5 

Floats for nets, of what made in Germany and Sweden, 119 

Fumaria explained, 73 

Fumariolum, 91 : | 8 

Fournier, Anthony, improved the art of wire · drawing, 239 

Fowls; ſaid to thrive near ſmoke, 81 


G. 


GCALLINAZ Africane, meleagrides, 372 

Gallopavo, firſt mention of, 379 | 

George II, how his body was embalmed, 57 

Germanicus, what method he employed to firengthen his an- 
cles, 273 

Giraſol, meaning of that word, 14 

Glimmer, the ale of it, 170 

Gobelin improved the art of dyeing ſcarlet, 204 

Gold threads uſed for ornamenting dreſſes, 227 

Crand-Bowteiller, his perquiſite, 124 

Granum, the ſame as coccus, 174 

Gruta, grutia, meaning of theſe words, 324 


Guiney- 
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Guiney-cocks mentioned by Cavendiſh, 391 
Von Gulich improved the ſcarlet-dye, 204. 


H. 


HAGELSHEIMER, an artiſt in wire-drawing, 239 
Hair, how repreſented on metal heads found at Herculaneum, 
* : 
Hanno, his voyages, 44 
HFautſch, inventor of metallic duſt, 169 
Heidenkorn, buck-wheat, origin of that name, 253 
Held, /e Hagelsheimer 
Herculaneum had paved ſtreets, 26 
Herodotus, his account of a kind of millet as large as a tree, 259 
Hippace, cheeſe made of mare's milk, 400 
Hippocentaur brought alive to Egypt, 50. How preſerved 
| — it died, ibid, Fi 5 
* ſome of his epithets ſuppoſed to allude to horſe- 
does, 301 | 
Honey uſed by the ancients for preſerving natural curioſi- 
ties, 52 ; 
Hoofs of horſes, how hardened by the ancients, 300 
Horſe-ſhoes, 286. Writers on the antiquity of them, ibid. 
Methods employed by the ancients to preſerve the feet of 
their cattle, 287. Mules ſhod with filver and gold, 289. 
Shoes of the Roman cattle ill faſtened on, 291. Proofs of 
horſes' being ſhod among the ancients, 292. Hoofs of 
the ancient cavalry ſoon ſpoilt and worn out, ibid. An- 
cients were unacquainted with horſe-ſhoes ſuch as ours, 294. 
Employed on that account great care to procure horſes with 
"ſtrong hoofs, 297. Horſes not ſhod in Ethiopia, Japan, 
and Tartary, 298. Examination of the grounds on which 
ſome affirm that the horſes of the ancients were ſhod in the 
ſame manner as ours, 299—304. Horſe- ſhoe ſaid to have been 
found in the grave of Childeric, 304. Miſtake of Panci- 
rollus reſpe&ing the antiquity of our horſe-ſhoes, 305. Horſe- 
ſhoes firſt mentioned in the gth century, under the name of 
ſelinaia, 307; mentioned in Italian, Engliſh, and French 
writers of the ſame century, 309. The practice of ſhoeing 
horſes, when introduced into England, 310. Horſe-ſhoes 
_— in ſame of the graves of the old Germans and Van- 
8, 311 | | ; 
— water, 10. Method of preparing it, ibid. Fabu- 
lous origin of the name, 108. ceipt for making it firſt 
mentioned in a ſmall book by John Prevot, 109, Copy of 
the receipt, 110. Name aqua viia, known in Hungary ſo 
early as the 14th century, 112, Real origin of the name 
Peau de Ig reine d Hongrie, 113. | 
Vol, u. Ff JACKETS, 
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I. 


JACKETS, cork, of the ancients, 121 
Jacks driven by ſmoke, antiquity of them, 383 
Japan, horſes there have ſhoes made of ſtraw, 298 
aquin, inventor of glaſs pearls, 13 
eruſalem, ſtreets of it ſwept every day, 24 
eſuits ſaid to have brought turkeys to Europe, 388 
ews obliged to clean the ſtreets at Hamburgh, 40 
Ignitegium or pyritegium, 101 
. the Red Sea, their art of making ſhell-fiſh produce 
Pearls, 3 
Indigo, why the uſe of it was decried, 199 
Ingraſſias firſt diſcovered that bone in the ear called fapers, 


* 2 4 

InſeQs, the manner of their production little known to the 
ancients, 178 

Intexere and inſuere ſignified the ſame thing, 229 

Inventions often later than what might have been expected, 
271 

3 produces blue glaſs, 361 | 

Julian would not ſuffer his apartment at Paris to be heated 
during the winter, 98 
us grufiæ, origin of the term, 324 

fans, emperor of the Weſt, his ignorance, 215. Means 
contrived to enable him to write, ibid. 


K. 


KENTMANN, his collection of natural curioſities, 62 
Kermes and cochineal, 171. Belong to the fame genus, 172. 
Three kinds deſcribed, 173. Second ſpecies of them men- 
tioned by the ancient Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ara- 
bian authors, 173. Places where the ancients collected 
kermes, 175. Kermes ſtill found in the Levant, 176. 
French and Spaniſh kermes, 177. How collected by the 
ancients, 178, 179. Name given to them in the. mid 
dle ages, 180. How preſerved at thoſe periods, 181. When 
this dye was known in Germany, 182. Origin of the name 
kermes,. 184. Opinion of profeſſor Tychſen on the ſub- 
ject, 185—188. Diſcovery of the American cochineal, 192 ; 
deſcribed by Acoſta and Herrera, 194. Diſputes whether 
cochineal was inſects or berries, ibid. Bett on this ſub- 
jet, 195; how determined, ibid. A plant with inſects 
upon it ſent to Linnzus by Rolander, 196; the inſects 
| deſtroyed. by the ignorance of his gardener, ibid. Real 
cochineal brought to St, Domingo, by Thierry a French 
AAL | naturaliſt, 


* 
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naturaliſt, ibid. Kermes early employed in the Eaſt to dye 
red, 197. This conjecture ſeems to be confirmed by a paſ- 
"ſage in Vopiſcus, 198. Derivation of the word ſcarlet, 
200. Oldeſt writers who uſe the word ſcarletum, 201. 
Drebbel diſcovered . that a ſolution of tin produced with 
cochineal a beauriful ſcarlet colour, 203, Gobelin improved 
the art of dyeing ſcarlet in France, 204. The fr dye 
houſe for ſcarlet in England eſtabliſhed by a Fleming, 205 
Kitchens of the ancients much expoſed to Cakes 72 


Kuffelar improved the dyeing of ſcarlet, 204. 


| Fu 


JAC CONCRETUM, meaning of it uncertain, 410 | 

Lace, 328. Method of making it, 329. Was not known to 
the ancients, 330. Opus Phrygianum explained,” ibid. 
Lace among old church furniture, 331. Elfabliſhment of 
the lace- manufacture in France, under Colbert, ibid. Lace 
a German invention, 332. The art of making it found 
out at Annaberg, in 1561, by Barbara Uttmann, ibid. 

Lack, the Arabick for red, 200 

Lanyer, inventor of velvet paper-hangings, 163 

L apis !azali, where found, 334 

Larchefir, planks of it tranſported to Rome by water, from 
the Alps, 317 

Lava, blue vitrified, uſed for moſaic work, 361 

Lebanon, cedars of, deſcribed, 314 

Legs, diſeaſe of, occaſioned by riding without ftirrups, 273 

Leodius could not procure butter in Spain, 414 

Leontius, when he lived, 347 

Ligna coda explained, 83 

Linen interwoven or embroidered with gold threads, 229 

Linnzus, his diſcovery of forcing ſhell Sth to produce pearls, 5, 
Why ennobled, 7. His arms, ibid. 

Lomentum, meaning of it, 357 

London, when paved, 30, 31 

Londrindiana, invention of, 16 


Lotharingia, duke of, Din 206. 


M. 


MAIZE brought from America, 393 

Margari.ini explained, 11 

Marquis, French, his ſtratagem to gain the Lo > rg of his 
miſtreſs, 19 

Medicamentarii, their employment, 131 | 

Meleagrides of the ancients, our Guinea-fowls, 372 


Mexicans ſaid to have been acquainted with the uſe of cochi- 


. neal before the diſcovery of America, 192 
Ff2 Miltum 
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Miliuem Indicum of Pliny, what it was, 259 

Milk, its component parts, 396 | 

Minerals of the ancients, difficult to be aſcertained what they 
were, 355 


Mooriſh millet, origin of the name, 261. When made known, 


268: 
Mud, fiſhed up. by the ancients in nets, 316 

Myles uſed formerly for riding, inſtead of horſes, 289 
Murano, artificial pearls made there, 12 | 
Muſcles, what kind of them contain pearls, 5. 


N 


NATURAL curioſities, collections of them, 43. Rare na- 
_ tural productions depoſited by the ancicats in their temples, 
ibid. An account of different articles of this kind, and 
where kept, 44—46. Collection of natural curioſities form- 
ed by Auguſtus, 47. Apuleius fond of natural hiſtory, 48 ; 
collected petrifactions on the African mountains, ibid, Na- 
tural bodies preſerved in ancient times by means of ſalt, 49. 
Heads of the martyrs preſerved with ſalt, 50. Different 
animals preſerved in the ſame manner, 51, Dead bodies 
reſerved from putrefaction by being put in honey, 52; in- 
ces of this practice, ibid. Dead — 9 among the Scy- 
chians, Aſſyrians, and Perſians, covered over with wax, 54. 
Fiſh and apples tranſported in wax, 55. Origin of the an- 
cient cuſtom of wrapping up dead bodies in wax-cloth, ibid. 
Inſtances of it, 56. Books found in the grave of Numa, 
how preſerved, 57. No traces of collections of curioſities 
in the middle ages, but in the treaſuries of kings and 
princes, 58. Where collections were firſt formed by private 
_ perſons, 59. The firlt private collections in the 16th cen- 
tury, 60. The oldeſt catalogues of ſuch collections, 61—64, 
Nepal, cochineal plant, 193 
Norway, preſent of butter there, as large as a man could 
carry, 416 
Numa, his books when found, 57 
Nuremberg, art of wire-drawing brought to great perfection 
there, 238 i 
Ny/a, root of it uſed for corks, 127. 


O. 


OAK, the cork- tree a ſpecies of it, 11 
- Ocimum of the ancients not buck-wheat, 249 
Oil, how preſerved by the ancients, S2 
_ account of that plant, 193 

ous Phrygianum, explained, 330 
ride On 1 of tuna, 193 

meaning of it, 40 
. e PAINTING, 
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P. 


PAINTING, how divided, 164 
Paper, Chineſe filver-coloured, 171 
Paper-hangings, 160. Different kinds of them; ibid. Print · 
ed wack in the ſame manner as cotton, 161. Velvet- pa- 
* hdw prepared, 162, Invented in England by Jerome 
anyer, 163. Called at ſirſt Londrindiana, 164. Vierce, A 
Frenchman, diſputed this invention with the Engliſh, 165. 
Audran, his invention, 166. The art of imprinting gold 
and filver figures on paper invented by Eccard, 167. Oldeſt 
account of ſuch hangings made in Germany, ibid. New 
improvement in them, 168. Metallic duſt invented by an 
' artiſt at Nuremberg, 169. BSilver-coloured glimmer em- 
ployed in making paper-hangings, 170 
Paris, how wood was conveyed to it in floats, 322. When its 
ſtreets were paved, 26. Why called Lutetia, 28, Cleaning 
of the ſtreets there, 33 
Pariſians compelled to conſtruct privies, 38, 39 
Paving of ſtreets, 20. More accounts of paved high- ways than 
of paved ſtreets to be met in the works of the Greeks and 
the Romane, 21. Streets firſt paved by the Carthaginians, 
22. Streets of "Thebes were paved, 23. Whether the 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem were paved, not known, ibid. Time 
when the ſtreets of Rome began to be paved, cannor be deter- 
mined with certainty, 24. Information on this ſubje& by 
Livy, 25. Pavement of Herculaneum and Pompeu, 26. 
Cordova, in Spain, paved in the gth 2 27. Paris not 
paved in the 12th century, ibid. Cauſe of its being paved, 
ibid. Why its name Lutetia was changed to that of Paris, 
28. Streets of London not paved in the 11th century, 30. 
Time when Smithfield-market was paved, 31. German 
cities, when paved, 32, Citizens of Paris obliged in 1285 
to repair and clean the ſtreets, 33. Regulations on this - 
ſubjet, 34—36. Reaſon why an order was paſſed that no 
ſwine ſhould be ſuffered to run about the ſtreets, 36. In the 
14th century people at Paris permitted to throw any thing 
from their windows, 3. A like practice in Edinburgh, 37. 
Privies erected in France by an order from goverament, 38. 
Police-regulations reſp-Ctiug ſtreets in the cities of Ger- 
many, 40. Privies erected at an earlier period in Germany 
than in Paris, 41 | 
Pavo bicalcaratus, the peacock-pheaſant, 376 
Pearls, artificial, 1. Rcal pearls calcareous, and ſoluble in 
vinegar, ibid. The art of torcing ſhell-fiſh to produce pearls 
known in the firſt centuries of the chriſtian æra, 3. Method 
by which the Chineſe cauſe muſcles to produce 2 5. 
nvention 


* 
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Invention of Linnæus for the ſame purpoſe, 6. How pearl- 
fiſhers know thoſe ſhells which contain pearls, 9. Conjec- 
ture reſpecting the ſecret of Linnzus, 10. Different kinds 
of artificial pearls, 11, 12, Invention of Jaquin for pre- 
paring artificial pearls, 13. His manner of Rs pearls 
geſeribed, 14— 16. Account of the fiſh from the ſcales of 
which he made his pearl-eſſence, 16; where they are 
caught, 17. Time of this invention uncertain, 19 

Pelethronius invented a covering for the backs of horſes, 261 

Perſia, writing · reeds produced there, 208 ; 

Peft-houſes or lazarettos, when erected, 158 

Peter de Clugny, ſome account of him, 218 

Petrifactions collected by Apuleius, 48 

Pbarmacopolæ fold medicines, 130 

Phrygians embroidered with the needle, 330 

Phrygianum opus, ibid. 

Phrygionie ve es, ibid. 

Phyſemata were a kind of pearls, 15 5 

Phyſicians, ancient, prepared their own medicines, 128 

Pignentarii, their employment, 130 

Pigna, account of him, 350 

Pintadoes or Guinea-fowls, 372 

Plague, origin of it, 154 

Poliphilus, a name aſſumed by Fr. Columna, 279 

Porcelain of the Chineſe, from what it receives its blue co- 

Pol tod regulation of the Theodoſius reſpecti 
oſt-horſes, regulation o emperor I heodoſius reſpectin 
their fadilles. 266 Ss A b 

Poſiilena, meaning of that word, 267 

Prayer- bell, origin of it, 102 

Prevot firſt gave a receipt for preparing Hungary-water, 109 

Privies, when firſt erected at Paris, 38 ; earlier in Germany 
than in France, 41 


Purple liquor or dye, how preſerved by the ancients, 54. 


| Q 

QUARANTINE, 153. Origin of this beneficial regulation 
obſcure, ibid. Plague, whence brought to Europe, 154. Qua- 
rantine ſaid to have been firſt eſtabliſhed by the Venetians, 155. 
Account given of it by Le Bret, 156; ſeems to make it a 
— earlier than it ought to be, 157. Inſtitution of the 
council of health, mentioned by Bembo, 174d. Account 
given by Cantarenus and in the neweſt Topography of Ve- 
nice, 158. When letters of health were firſt written, 159 

Dxercus, derivation of it from the Celtic, 184 

Duorcus ilicis, frequented by kermes, 173 

Quercus ſuber of the Romans our cork-tree, 118 


= Quick- ; 


” i 
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Quickelberg, ſome account of him, 61 _ 

Quills for writing, antiquity of them, 216, Scarcity of them 
at Venice in the 15th century, 223 

Quiſquilium, cuſculium, ſcolecium, the word ſcarlet derived from 
them, 200. * 


REEDS, the kinds uſed by the ancients for writing not pro- 
perly known, 207. Places where the beſt grew, ibid. 

Regalia belonged at firſt to private perſons, 323 

Reuchlin, his misfortunes, 222 | 

Riding without ſaddles or any covering for the horſe, uſual 
among the ancients, 261 

Riding- ſervants kept to aſſiſt people to get on horſeback, 277 

Rolander ſent the cochineal plant with live inſe&s on it to 
Linnæus at Upſal, 196 

Romans, how their young men were accuſtomed to vault on 
horſeback, 276 

Rome, when paved, 24 | 

Rudolf, inventor of the drawing-machine for making wire, 
23 | 

Rufscllal. Jerome, the ſame as Alexius Pedemontanus, 351 

De Ruuſcher, his bett reſpecting the nature of cochineal, 194. 


8. 


SADDLES, 261. In early ages people rode on the bare back 
of the horſe, ibid. When coverings were introduced, ibid. 
Old Germans deſpiſed the Roman cavalry, who employed 
them, 263. Opinion of Pancirollus reſpecting the inven- 
tion of ſaddles, 265, Order of the emperor Theodoſius in 
the year 385 a proof of the antiquity of ſaddles, 265. 
Prohibition of the emperor Leo I, that no one ſhould orna- 
ment ſaddles with pearls or precious ſtones, 268. Conjec- 
ture of Goropius Becanus, that the ſaddle was invented by 
the Salii, 269, Saddles invented by the Perſians, ibid. 

Saggena, of the Italians, 260 

Sandix, a dye-plant of the ancients, 199 

Sapphire of the ancients our lazur, 341 

Scala, a ftirrup, 282 

Scandlilia, ſtirrups, 284 

Scanſue, the ſame, 282 

Scarlata, ſcarlet, origin of the word, 200 

Schneeberg. the oldeſt colour - manufactories there, 365 

Scolecion of Pliny explained, 178 

oy rf . 44 Wag with butter, 399 

Sell naia, horle-ſhoes, firſt mentioned in the works of the empe- 


ror Leo, 20 
3 Sella, 
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Sella, 265 

Sellare, inſellare, to ſaddle, = 

Sellers, origin of the name, ibid. 

Semiramis cauſed highways to be paved, 22 

Seplafraru ſold medicines, 130 

Ships at firſt were a kind of rafts, 313 

Silver, when people began to draw it into threads, 229 

Shag, blue, uſed for moſaic work, 361 | 

Smalt, pra ground, called powder-blue, 354. Invention of 
it, 304 

Smor, . Swediſh for butter, 412 

Soles of cork, uſed at Rome, 121 

Solomon cauſed timber to be floated, 313 

Soot — butter, a medicine uſed by the ancients, how pre- 

» 405 

8 how made, and when invented, 247 

Sparium of the ancients, what plant it was, 287 

Spondias lutea ſerves for corks, 127 | 

Seaffa, a ſtirrup, 274. 285 

Stapeda, flapedium, the ſame, 274 

W a bone in the ear ſo called, and by whom diſcovered, 
187d. | | 

Stationarii, their employment, 134 

Stirrups, 270. Authors who treat on the antiquity of them, 
ibid. No traces of any invention for ſupporting the legs 
while riding to be found in the works of the ancients, 272. 
Hippocrates and Galen ſpeak of a diſeaſe occafioned by 
long riding, becauſe the legs hung down, 273. No term 
for ſtirrups in the Greek and Latin languages, 274. Opi- 
nion of Montfaucon reſpecting the antiquity of ſtirrups, 275. 
Stones, to aſſiſt people to mount on 2 ereQeg in 
ancient times, 276. Perſons of rank kept riding - ſervants 
to aſſiſt them to get on horſeback, 277. Barbarous prac- 
tice of making vanquiſhed generals ſtoop, that the vigor 
might mount his horſe by ſtepping on their backs, ibid. 
Sapor, king of Perſia, treated the emperor Valerian in this 
manner, 278. Warriors had a projection on their ſpears for 
reſting the foot on while they were getting on horſeback, 
ibid. Error of Galeotus Martius reſpecting ſtirrups, 279. 
Falſe opinion of Magius and others, ibid. Firſt certain ac- 
count of ſtirrups to be found in a book written by the em- 
peror Mauritius on the art of war, 280. Iſidore in the 5th 
century ſpeaks of flirrups, 282. Stirrups appear at the 
ſaddles of horſes in a piece of tapeſtry of the 11th century, 
284. Pride of the clergy in cauſing emperors and kings 
to hold their ſtirrups when they mounted on horſeback, 285 

Stones, precious, of the ancients not well defined, 338 

Stcols once uſed for mounting on horſeback, 277 


Stoves 
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Stoves of the ancients, 85 

trata, coverings for horſes, 262 
Stratores, riding- ſervants, 277 
Streets, when Feſt paved, 21 

Suter, our cork, 118 

Subſellares were not ſtirrups, 285 7 
Suppedaneum, what it meant, 277 | TE 
Swine belonging to the monaſtery of St, Anthony at Paris, . 

36. Ancedite reſpe&ing them, ibid. | 


T. 


TALK employed for giving a filvery appearance to papers 

hangings, 170 

Tapeſtry, beautiful red colout in ſome of the 11th century, 

202 

Teeth fixed by the ancients by tying a piece of gold - wire 
around them, 235 

Teething, pain of, how eaſed, according to Pliny, 413 

Temples of the ancients repoſſtories for preſerving natural 
curiolities, 43 

Thebes had paved ſtreets, 23 

Theodorie, king of the Oſtrogoths, ſo ignorant that he could 
not write, 214. Expedient to remedy this deficiency, ibid. 

Thierry carried the real cochineal plant to St. Domingo, 196 

Tin, ſolution of, who firſt employed it for dyeing ſcarlet; 204 

Tobacco, when brought to Europe, 39 

Toll-hout, kind of wood uſed by the Dutch and Hanoverians 
for making floats to their nets, 119 * n 

Tournefort, his account of the reeds uſed in the Eaſt for wri- 
ting, 209 

Tragulæ, floats to nets ſo called by the ancients, 119 

Trains de bois explained, 323 

Tranſmarinum and Uliramarinum, meaning of theſe words, 338 

Travelling apothecaries-ſhop at the Byzantine court, 151 

7 rerum nitentium had the care of eleaning the ſtreets at 

ome, 32 | : 

Trimalchio, his ampheræ vilreæ, 124 

Tuna, cochineal plant, 193 | | 

Turkeys, 371. Are not the meleagrides and African of 
the ancients, 372. Were not known in Europe before the 
diſcovery of America, 376. Error of Mr. Barrington, who 
aſſerts the contrary, 377. Were firſt mentioned by Oviedo, 
ibid, Called by Lopez de Gomara gallepavones, 379. Wild 
turkeys till found in America, 381: Earlieſt account of 
turkeys in Italy, 382. When firſt introduced into England, 
333. When brought to France, 385, When known in 

vol. 11. Gg Germany 
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Germany and other northern countries, 389. Enquiry inta 
the time when they were carried to Afia and Africa, 390 
392. Obſervations on the aſſertion of Mr. Barrington, that 
2 . — originally from Africa, 392. Why called turkey- 
ow, 395 
Turks, when they became known, 280. 


W in what manner treated by Sapor king of Per- 
a, 27 | 
Fermeil, vermillon, origin of theſe words, 180 


' Vermiculata, cloth dyed with kermes ſo called in the middle 


ages, ibid. 


Fuyles Phrygionia explained, 330. 


f N f U. 8 . 
ULTRAMARINE, 334. How prepared from lapis lazuli, 
ibid. Lapis lazuli, where found, ibid. Price of ultramarine, 
337. Lapis lazuli is the ſapphire of the ancients, 338. 
Apartments of the palace of Zarſkoe-Seloc lined with it, 343. 
Origin of the name, 345- Oldeſt mention of it to be found 
zn Leontius, 347. The word ultramarine firſt uſed by Ca- 
millus 22 349. Pigna, an . at * — 
- acquired. à fortune by preparing this colour, 350. Prepa - 
—— of ultramarine laid to have been found out in Eng- 
Uttmann, Barbara, invented the art of making lace, 332. 


W. 
WARSAW, privies began to be erected there only a few yeary 


ago, 38 

War, by whom uſed for preſerving dead bodies, 54 

Wax- cloth employed for the ſame purpoſe, 55 

Waſſenaer, family of, their right over rivers, 324 

Weaving practiſed in monaſteries, 189 | 

Windows of the ancients had no glaſs, 358 

Wine, ſpirit of, who firſt attempted to preſerve animals in it, 59 

2 224. Oldeſt method of preparing metal · wire, 
ibid. Earlieſt uſe of gold- threads for ornamenting dreſſes, 
227. Cloth of Attalus was embroidered with the needle, 
228, Threads of filver interwoven in cloth at a later period 

than threads of gold, 229, Wire-drawing, as practiſed at 

eſent, not known in Italy in the time of 4 231. 

ö — of the drawing - iron belongs to the 14th cen- 

tury, 232. Wire, how flatted, 233. Remains of ancient 

wire-work, 234. Large drawing- machine, driven by wa- 
ter, 1 to be invented at Nuremberg by one Rudolf, 
237. of wire · drawing brought to great perfection at 
{tg 3 | Nuremberg, 
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Nuremberg, 238. Hiſtory of it there, 239—241. The 
flatting 1 at Augſburg by Geor e Geyer, 
242. Art of wire-making, when known in England, 243. 
Iron-wire in France, ibid. Filigrane work, the antiquity of 
it, 244. Spangles, how prepared, and when invented, 247 
Wire, iron, bits of it incruſted with a pearly ſubſtance, and 
found in chamæ brought from China, 6 

Wood uſed by the ancients for fuel, 82, Was ſold by weight, 
84. Romans ſent for it to Africa, 318. How the ancients 
rendered it leſs liable to ſmoke, 83 

Writing-pens, 206, Inſtruments uſed by the ancients for 
writing, ibid. Reeds which they employed for that purpoſe, 
not known, 207. Places where they grew, ibid. Reeds 
uſed till in Perſia for writing, 208. Forrnefort's account 
of them, 209. Paſſages in the ancients which ſeem to allude 
to writing-quills, 212, 213. Uſe of quills ſaid to be as old 
as the 5th century, 214. The oldeſt certain account of 
writing-quills to be found in a paſſage of Iſidore, 216. Men- 
tioned in the 8th century, by Alcuin, 217. Proofs of their 
being uſed in the gth, TTth and 12th centuries, 218. Aſſer- 
tion of the Dutch poet Heerkens, that the Romans became 
acquainted with the uſe of writing-quills during their reſi- 
dence in the Netherlands, 219. Reeds continued long in uſe 
even after quills began to be employed, 221. 3 


ſo ſcarce at Venice ia 1433, that it was with great difficulty 
men of letters could procure them, 223. 0 
Z. 


ZAFFERA, oldeſt mention of that word, 369 
Zarſkkoe-Seloe, apartments there lined with amber and lapis 
 lazuli, 343 


Zealand, New, privies there at a time when there were none at 
Madrid, 38. 
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